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is without Valves, and cannot get out of order, being 
constructed éntirely of Metal. Price 35s, 
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Medicines are prepared by Competent Assistants. No Apprentices are employed. 
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a pO mON Ragen NS | LONDON-MADE PATENT LEVER AND OTHER Wil 
PULVERMACHER’S MEDICAL ELECTRIC CHAINS ARE UNEQUALLED FOR THEIR DURABILIM,# 


- 
(Approved by the Académie de Médecine, Paris, and rewarded by the Great Ex- | selina ICE. AND LOW PRICES 
hibition). A discovery of extraordinary curative properties, to which no Pills or | OF PERFORMANCE, AND od 
any other Medicine can be compared. All persons, or any number in a family, | Every Watch warranted, and kept in order 
can use “ and convince themselves by seeing and feeling the wonderful phe- twelve months. 
nomena it produces—how infallible and instantaneous are its effects upon the | eN , ials, £4 
body. No Invalid should be without it. Thousands of cures show how remark- | 7 Gold Horizontal Watches, Gold P if 
able, yet truly natural and efficacious, it is in Neuralgia, Head, Ear, and Tooth | Jewelled . : : Sse? Ss , . 
Ache, Rheumatism, Lumbago, Tic Doloureux, Liver and Bilious Complaints, Indi- | ==\q) Ditto, Lever do. 10 holes Jewellet 
gestion, Deafness, Spasms, and all Nervous and Muscular affections. Chains, | | Silver Horizontal ditto, 4 holes Jewelle¢ . 
Ditto, Lever, very superior Londop- -made ¢* : 
An unusually extensive Stock of Sols 


43. 6d. and upwards. | 
CAUTION.—An infringement of this Patent was punished in 10,000/. damages | 
Guard and Albert Chains 
DIAMOND AND OTHER RINGS, BROOCHES, BRACELET 


by the High Courts of England and France. None are genuine unless bearing | 
the Stamp of the Inventor. 

Charlirch Rectory, Bridgewater, Jan. 7, 1857. | 

Dear Sir,—I purchased a long narrow Chain of 30 links, for 183., about three | 
weeks ago, at your Establishment in Oxford Street. I have since tried it for tian 
All of the latest and most approved Designs. 

the nape of the neck, and the silver end to the pit of the stomach for ten minutes | , , 00. J. Se to any pat 
every morning; after dipping the Chain into a solution of three-parts vinegar and | A Descriptive Pamphlet of Patterns and Prices sent free a 
one part water. { am thankful to say my digestion is now as good as I could wish | Any of the above forwarded, free, on receiving Post-office Orde ™ 
it to be; indeed, my stomach is so much strengthened, that I recommend the | , ‘ 10 
Chain continually to my friends, and think of procuring another. My complaint HENRY MILLS, 171 OXFORD STREET, 
ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 


MEDICAL ELECTRICITY | MILLS! 
| 







gi 


i 
indigestion, from which I had long been suffering; applying the yellow end to | 
for many years has deen dyspepsia, wind on the stomach, or eructations, &c., so 
that I could not keep food on the stomach. Alli these symptoms are now gone 
since I have used the Chain. In case of my ordering another one for my friends, 


I should like you te send me your Christian name in full, that I may pay you | —— f ——— 
by P.O. order, &c.—Yours faithfully, Rev. T. R. Smytu. MEN OF MARK. 


The Hydro-Electric Chain appears to be of great value, and deserves a most | 
general and extensive trial in all cases of nervous exhaustion, want of action in ‘ 
the colon, nervous and rheumatic pains, indigestion from atony, &c. &c. T H E T RA N ) 7 

I shall give it a trial in arrested labour from debility of the uterus; also in ots ian” 7 GAZIAN> 
cases of amenorrhea, from want of tone and energy of the uterus. A FIRST-CLASS MAG 

. T. Evan .D. siciz jewmarket-on-Fergus Dispensary, &c. 
S. T. Evans, M.D., Physician to the Newmarket-on-Fergus Dispensary, &c Price One Shilling. 
y. BE 
ILLUSTRATED BY W. M‘CONNELL AND C&O” 

titled “ Men © 
WatTkv* 





Laycegt, Jan. 17th.—This Chain possesses many advantages in the treatment 
of disease.—GoLpixe Birp. 

ASSOCIATION Meprcat JourNAL, Mareh 15th, 1856.—Mr. Pulvermacher’s | 
apparatus is exceedingly useful in cases of paralysis, neuralgia, nervousness, and 
relaxed muscles. 

Merpicat Times, May 10th, 1856.—We have seen the Chains in action, and 
felt their effects upon the body, and have no doubt they will produce the desired 
effect in maladies indicating the want of electricity. 





A Series of Biographical and Critica! Papers, en 
trated with Portraits from Photographs by HERBERT 
of publication. al 
The June Number will contain, besides oe e usual Pa} 

Lancet, July 5th.—This Chain may be used by the medical attendant or the ‘MEN OF MARK,’ a ys 
patient himself, and will at once satisfy every one of its instant effects who will re , LLINS. Esa. By > wown B 
take the trouble to make a single experiment with it. W. WILKIE COLLINS, © _s Dont 

PULVERMACHER and Co., 73 Oxford Street, adjoining Princess’s Theatre. Part XVI, price is., contains Biogral hy Set, ; 

Agenis: Weiss and Sons, 62 Strand; Savory and Moore; Butler and Harding, WILLIAM HOWARD Rt SSE 
4, and Wood, 117 Cheapside; Rew, 282 Regent Street; Williams, 54 Piccadilly ; The Special Correspendent of t r od 
Bailey, 26 Leadenhall Street; Palmer, near the Angel, Islington; ‘* Pliarmacie - ter Row; @° . 
Italien,” 16 Tichborne Street, Regent Quadrant; and Freeman and Wright, High London: Groomeripce and Sos, Paterno Soe 
Street, Kensington. Railway Stations. 
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THE ANGEL GUIDE. 
By R. REDGRAVE, R.A. 


CoxripentLy pacing, as childhood does, among the thorns 
wyd briars which bestrew the paths of this world, Mr. Red- 
veave’s little maiden clasps the hand of the “ Angel guide,” 
~hose look tracks backward the path from heaven. How 
pa ressive is the child’s face of the clear joyous innocence 
*vouth, with her happy eyes, assured mouth, and cluster- 
‘og girlish hair! 

“The motive of the picture is suggestive of the feeling 
«hich Wordsworth so finely expressed when he spoke of 


9? 


«the heaven that lies about us in our infancy ;” a thought 
which, perhaps unconsciously, Mr. Redgrave has carried out 
hy the fresh morning sky, and the breezy wholesome aspect 
of the landscape throughonat. 

The character of the painting is marked with elegance, 
breadth, a certain purity of design, taste, and a calm quie- 

of composition. 

The reader will observe the graceful massiveness with 
which the draperies are disposed. The wings of the angel, 
though apparently somewhat too weighty, are not without 
a certain grandeur and power which is strictly in keeping 
‘ith the whole character of the figure. We cannot avoid 
‘he thought, however, that this result might have been ob- 
tained quite as thoroughly by a more considerate arrange- 
ment of line in placing these appendages so as to have re- 
cained the appearance of sweepy vigour which they possess, 
ind vet have avoided a certain bulky, or, as we have said, 
eighty, look they present, which is much at variance with 

's ideas of the function and aspect ofa wing. L. L. 
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A sort tine ago newspapers, in reviewing the commercial 
ngs of the past year, enlarged with much emphasis on 
Yast amount of goods imported and exported into and 

trom the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. To 
"* ally person an adequate idea of the value of those 
icles of merchandise as represented by the current coin 
‘ue realm was declared impossible; as easily might a 
"Conception of the distance separating the sun from the 
“be given to an individual as the vast size of the glorious 
‘nary be made apparent to him by giving him its dimen- 
‘S In leet or inches, 

W ; Can imagine some patriotic Briton in a foreign 

7 Sioating over these brilliant statements, feeling 
; & country whose commercial operations are.on so 

went a scale; and we can fancy him hastening to 

se to some wondering Frenchman or German 
| Wee, = “ he can remember. We will not blame 
ate jee to confess that, when abroad, this means 
> 4S Our Insular vanity at the expense of the out- 
~ans was at times too great a temptation to be 
“reome. ‘To tell a Havre merchant that more 


aes 
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al 
it 


: ae and sold in a week in Liverpool than on 
6 tn In a year,—to hint to a Bordeaux merchant 


oudon trader loaded more ships than the united 
os FOWD, Was occasionally an agreeable occu- 


neth ng in vast magnitude which of itself, 
“ay > ‘2trinsic merit in the object, attracts ad- 
448 an Englishman who at home, whilst he 
crumbles sadly at the National Debt, will 


y 
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t rate ma and we do not 


know but that the failure 
1 to the amount of some half-a-million ster- 
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ling, if properly told, may not be made to redound much to 
the narrator’s glorification from the glare thus thrown on 
his people, even although the light be thought somewhat 
lurid. At home vanity is not so easily satisfied, and the 
feelings require to be gratified by something more sub 
stantial than by the mere reading or talking of national 
commercial greatness. Still, we can fancy an elderly sedate 
book-keeper, who receives perhaps but a paltry salary from 
some great city firm, opening his ledger with more solemnity, 
and feeling rather higher than usual on his stool, after read- 
ing a leader in the Times on the great doings of London 
traders ; whilst his superior, the great merchant-prince him- 
self, will walk home with a somewhat firmer tread, enter 
more majestically the hall of his mansion, and receive more 
graciously than usual the chaste salute of his spouse, in 
whom he will condescend to see reflected some of the efful- 
gence of his glory. 

But let us now look a little closely into the operations 
of Mr. Merchant-Prince; and suppose we first say a few 
words to Mrs. Merchant-Prince. 

You undertake to supply the house which you inhabit 
with Mr. Merchant-Prince, his children, and servants, with 
meat and drink, food and clothing, do you not? Of course 
you do. Now in this respect your duties are precisely 
similar to those of your estimable husband. He undertakes 
to supply his countrymen with like commodities. For your 
labour, madam, you are paid by kind words, liberality, 
and affection; for we shall suppose Mr. Merchant-Prince 
to be a good-hearted kindly person, although he does not, 
as we think, quite understand his business. Your husband 
is rewarded for his doings by an increased balance at his 
banker’s. 

Having specified your duties, let us see how you perform 
them. We see you sitting at your little desk with the book 
of weekly expenditure before you, listening to Betty’s ac- 
count of her outlay. We may notice incidentally, that, 
although we rather pride ourselves on our arithmetical 
powers, we are overcome by the rapidity with which you 
check calculations, such as eleven and three-eighths of a 

i 
at thirteenpence-three-farthings. But to resume. Betty 
proposes to order some bread. You immediately ask, What 
bread is there in the house? So much stale, but no new, 
which the children like. Well, Betty, get so many loaves 
from Hotuffen, make a pudding of the excess of stale bread, 
and send up the remainder in the evening; you know your 
master prefers his bread to be stale. In this way we shall 
manage till Monday, and have no waste. And the butcher, 
ma’am ? we have so and so in the house. QO, that will do 
for the kitchen-dinner and parlour-breakfast ; the family are 
to dine at a friend’s house to-morrow. And so on. 

We call attention especially to this simple fact, that the 
housewife takes careful note of the stock she has on hand, 
calculates how long it will last, and is therefore enabled to 
suit the supply to the exact requirements of her household 
She fully meets its demands, but carefully avoids waste by 


traders of this nation manage to supply their countrymen 





with the articles required for their consump ind in 
order to bring our subject within a& som what reasonabl 
compass, let us select the Important commodity, Corn; al- 
though our remarks will apply with quite as much } 
to the buying and selling of every other article « a 

| To follow up our investigation, and find out how min 
traders delive1 corn in the shape of I rea 1, must be det ri i 

to another opportunity If it be possi le, wi shall d r 
greater waste oO! time and labour, and still more dir 
fusion in their operations. The prudent housewife, we hay 

| shown, before making a purchase b 3 by car lv t 


rard é ropence-farthing, and seventeen ounces and a half 
yard at twopence-farthing, and seventeen out lal 


over-supply ; and so far from glorying in a large sum-total 
of expenditure, her endeavour is to furnish a maximum of 
enjoyment by a minimum of expenditure,—the very quint- 
essence of economic wisdom, and one of nature’s chief at- 
tributes. 

Now, dropping metaphor for awhile, let us see how th 
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stock; and being already well acquainted with the exact 
demands of those she has to supply, she runs no risk of 
purchasing either more or less than is wanted. 

Now let us ask whether the British trader has ever any 
but the vaguest notion of the stock of corn existing at any 
given time in the country. Ile has sometimes an indefinite 
idea of the quantity in mercantile warehouses ; but can he 
tell what corn there is in farmers’ hands, in millers’ stores, 
and on board of ship on the way to this country? Does he 
know how much seed will be required at sowing time ; and 
are not his guesses as to the prospects of a coming crop 
about as wild as they well can be? Is it not a matter of 
notoriety that it is only now, within the last two or three 
years, after England has been priding herself for some cen- 
turies past on her commercial greatness, that it has occurred 
to some few progressive minds that agricultural statistics 
would be desirable ; and will it not take much thundering 
on the part of a well-known morning paper, aud much 
speechifying at public meetings, in order to insure the 
establishment of a system for obtaining the required infor- 
mation? Aud what share do we see the great traders of 
this country taking to aid the promotion of this first simple 
step towards the regular supply of food to their country- 
men? But we are here only speaking of the means of 
learning the stock of grain in the gross throughout the 

country. It is quite evident that the transfer of so bulky 
an article for even a small distance ought to be avoided, 
except when absolutely necessary; and that therefore it 
vould be well accurately to know the exact quantity of 
corn required and existing in every district of even a small 
radius. The slighest investigation will show that no reli- 
able information is to be had on this head; and as secrecy 
of operation is considered a main element of a trader's suc- 
cess, we shall not unfrequently find a Liverpool merchant 
bringing corn from Hull to Liverpool, whilst a neighbour is 
ordering the same article to be sent from Liv erpool to Hull. 
And in this way corn wanders up and down the country by 
cart, by canal, and by railroad; so that when we see grain 
we always think of the nursery-rhyme, 

*¢ Goosie Goosie Gander, 
Where shall we wander,” &e. 


But besides that accurate statistics of the growth of corn, 
its supply, and consumption in this country are very neces- 
sary, it is nearly as important that we should have precise 
information on these heads regarding the foreign countries 
in which we are frequently large purchasers. And not 
only that, but it would be well to be acquainted with the 
comparative economy and facility of transit by different 
routes. Now, will the greatest admirer and worshipper of 
England’s commercial greatness tell us that these particu- 
lars are at all within the cognisance of the generality of 
traders, and that the information some do acquire is not 
made use of to subserve private interest instead of public 
welfare ? 

We think an impartial judge will agree, that so far our 
lady-friends have the best of the battle. Mrs. Merchant- 
Prince knows at all times what stock she has, Mr. Merchant- 
Prince does not. 

But to resume. The information we think so desirable 
failing them, the British traders make a series of guesses, 
and their united guesses form what is called the market- 
P rice. The senior partner of Messrs. Guesitilpay and Co., 

nm his w ay to Mark Lane, gets wetted in a thunder-storm ; 
accordingly ne ry ‘it is near harvest-time) that the 


fee ts wil Il be sATAL ed, so he holds out for one shi illing more 
his corn ‘hs 1 he did the day before ; and in the “Mark- 
L. me Express we read: “ Large holders were firm, but mil- 


Sa 
going through my uncle’s fields, 1 pulled some splendid ears 
of wheat: see, here! are they not full and heavy ? With 
such precise information, the firm think they may as well . 
not “stand out” for the extra shilling ; and the new Spapers 
have it: “ To-day’s bright sunshine brought holders tg thei 
senses, and sales were ‘effected at one shilling below yest 
day’s current rates.” These are, however, only the smal . 

interludes of the great drama. We shi: ull now show how t 
the excess in the number of traders, and their disunited ) 
efforts to supply by purchase any deficiency known to exis: t] 
in nace of corn, Some rigerteen the benefits resulting h: 


ar 
Ul 


. in 
5 a at "we or uni, lo 
A time comes when to the most careless observer ther» 
are unmistakable signs of an impending scarcity. A hot sy 
seems to have withaved every green blade, and the guesses pr 
of traders have now a larger substratum of truth than lo 
usual. Curiously enough, that which throws a gloom oy ! 
the faces of the million seems rather to cheer corndealeys wi 
who are supposed to labour for their benefit. Do not, readey ri 
hasten to blame them; it is the system, not the men, tha: ar 
are at fault. Mark Lane is unusually well attended: ¢) bil 
youngest clerk pushes his hand into the open bags of cor, ni 
with more dignity than usual, and scatters its contents, ph 
after a solemn scrutiny, broad-cast over the stones oft a 
Exchange. Heaps of letters go to the Post-Office. Thos No 
are but the preliminaries—the scattered firing of troops lx. q etl 
fore a general engagement. A little hesitation, the pluny | H 
is made, credits are opened at bankers’, and orders a : of] 
sent out. To give an adequate idea of the confusion that : far 
from this moment reigns in the mercantile communii 4 rar 
would require a pen of more power than we can lay clain : Ing 
to. One pen, did we say? why it is a theme that woul! 4 mot 
serve to stock with incident the pens of a whole generat : p 
of novelists, or those of dramatic authors in tragedy, comes) as f 
and farce. We must therefore content ourselves with ¢! : ext 
faintest sketch of the wild medley of the conflicting dein: ; four 
and interests of merchant-princes, dealers (native and tu 4 reg 
eign), ship-owners, and speculators, whose name is legi: how 
Messrs. Guesitilpay send orders to Odessa, to Galatz, | sap 
Riga, to Dantzic, to Rotterdam, to New York, &e., po: ; “TI 
bly limiting their correspondents to certain prices, takinz pens 
the precaution of directing vessels to these ports to lea! : ente 
the corn they require. Encouraged by their example, } ) “And 
whole alphabet of traders send orders to the same place 
some limiting, others not limiting, the prices of purchas a dis 
Some send vessels, some take the chance of their fore _ 
correspondents finding the necessary ship-room. Mean ts j 
speculators buy up corn at home, “Mark Lane and all th , ma 
markets in the country are ina fever, wealthy farmers b 
back supplies, and thousands of persons of all conditions 
life, attracted by the hope of the sudden attainn 
wealth, purchase and hoard up corn. ‘The rumour: 
excitement finds its way abroad, and in foreign coun 
farmers also demand higher prices ; commission me! 
in anticipation of receiving orders, buy up gr un; and sel 
ship on their own account, and others buy on account | 1° 
their correspondents, at the most reckless rates. Mess iit 
Guesitilpay and Co’s. limits are found too low; and s° © | 
ships lie idle, while other merchants have ne 
take the corn where it is so urgently required, : 
owners, of course, think it but fair to ask for Ms 


~~ 


hes 
’ - 
Siii} 





| 


| ships; some have corn and no orders, and son 


lers } ine cautious, few purchases were made; and we | 


therefore cannot notice a greater advance than one shil- 


iy *9 7 > a M m4 . “* > , rye t Ron . 

ling Next day a junior partner of the great firm, who, 
} . . ° 

under pretence of business, has been to see a pretty cousin 


in Norfolk, tells his senior: “Splendid weather—crops glo. | 


rious! As Twas walking with—ahem—I mean, as I was | 


} Odessa, whil st the re is a scarcity in the Balt por’ 


freights, and tuakpuct the masters of their vesse 


| ingly ; these demand exorbitant rates, which el 


demur at; or pei rhaps an overplus of sh pps 
Oates 

some have ships and no corn, and some have 

and no corn. Bills to an enormous amount 4! 


. banker 
London, for the corn bought must be paid hor foun 
mone} y-brokers carried away by the existing ©**" 











? 
scrutinise signatures with less severity, and ene 


| hardly recognised a short time before now Colin 


sands. Jollity reigns in the shipping-por's; 



































































































ch large orders for corn and bankers’ credits in their 
pockets are there féted with unbounded hospitality ; dinners 


‘nd balls are the orderof the day ; and truly humane, just, 
abil . . 


al honourable men are revelling on the profits, fully per- 
suas that they are the fruits of well-directed and useful 
istry. The price of wheat has risen perhaps from 50s. 
“1108. per quarter. No one can tell what the price ought 
-» be, fur no one really knows what exact ratio the supply 
: ‘ars to the demand ; ‘notwithstanding all the teachings in 
theoretical works, practical men, as we have amply shown, 
have not yet taken the first steps to the acquisition of this 
important knowledge. This was virtually admitted not 
long ago by a merchant-prince, in a letter to a morning 
a vent where he pointed out that a little scarcity occasioned 
“inordinate rise in price, a little glut an unreasonable de- 
pression. Be that as it may, as sure as high-water is fol- 

jowed by still water and then by an ebb, so sure do stag- 

ration and reaction follow on a commercial fever such as 

we have attempted to give the symptoms of. Traders 

cuess that prices are high enough; agents, that stocks 

are large enough; bankers, too, begin to look stern, and 

bills are falling due ; it is time to find the necessary 

Every one is now ready to sell; to use a sailor’s 

‘ plirase, prices go down by the run, and wheat that was at 
1 108. is now again offered at 50s. without a chance of sale. 
Now let us have a survey of the consequences of all this 
: First, how have our merchant-princes fared ? 
] How many do we find fallen from their highestate! Instead 
‘being spoken of as highly-respectable, clear-headed, and 
far-seeing men, they are now termed reckless and extrava- 
rant apooutatore. Others, more fortunate, are able by patch- 
ing to hide their losses from the world; but in a few years 
more the results will be made plain to all by an unex- 
pected failure. This is published in the papers of the day 
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etlervescence. 


s follows: “We are sorry to inform our readers that the 
extensive firm of Messrs. Straw, Stubble, and Co. have 


ound it oe to suspend payment, to the surprise and 
7 cret ofall who know them. There is every probability, 
4 however, that the stoppage will prove to be of a temporary 
m Next there appears a paragraph to this effect : 
Che attempt at settlement made by the house whose sus- 
pensi n we noticed the other day has failed ; the hopes once 
entertain ued of a good dividend are greatly diminished.’ 
Andlastly comes: “ At a meeting of the creditors of Messrs. 
‘raw, Stubble, and Co., held yesterday afternoon, there was 
sure of reckless extravagance and wild speculation 
is we have seldom had occasion to comment upon. 
ly time that some legislative enactment should be 
vith a view to put a stop to conduct which savours 
minality and disgraces British commerce. We recom- 
this case to the particular notice of the Hon. Mr. Law- 
when he brings in his new sankruptcy Bill.” 
Some few V speculators, by recy eee Ad good fortune, 
‘to realise great we alth; but although willing enough 
credit for superior prudence and skill, the proba- 
‘ hat they have gone as blindly to w ork as their 
Af KY compe ers, 
"© Were once acquainted with a merchant who made 
ess a study. He was ever in search of informa- 
‘ ted all he got, with a view to comparison with 
> years; and possessed a whole collection of those 
~~ eapeen which may be seen in the shop-win- 
sellers near the Exchange, to indicate the rise 
ring a lapse of years of the prices of corn, 
t he was seldom succe ‘ssful in his operations. 


ure, 


nA ? 
4 dis 
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mend 1 
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end | ught too late, or held out too long ; whilst 
dene l give no other reason for buying or selling 
I Nons on ’C hange, managed to ser: ype money 

Teason simply is, that in the absence of ac- 

po = of the wants of the con munity and 

ind well Organised action for its pr per suppl ly. 
©l men who buy and sell necessari ily influ nces 
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how, let us inquire, has the British na- | 200,000 or 








—- ne ee 


Has Mr. Merchant-Prince | 
as his wife has supplied her 
| 
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tion fared in all this turmoil ? 
supplied it with corn as well 
family with bread? Like the frogs in the fable, who, when 
pe sted by little boys, exclaimed, “ What is fun to you 
death to us,” so might the majority of the British people | 
say, “That which is a question to you ofa little more or | 
little less wealth is a question of life and death to us.” If | 
prices have varied in the course of six months between 
50s. and 110s., by staticians the average may be found to 
have been 80s.; but it is too frequently left out of sight that 
the thousands who live from hand to mouth are totally unable 
to pay the highest price, and do not live 
one, which establishes the average. “ Every augmentation 
in price diminishes consumption, which is very desirable 
where scarcity is anticipated,” says the political economist, 
with great a and we shall, therefore, not gainsay him ; 
but had he said, every diminution in the food of people 
who have barely enough lays for them the foundation of || 


is 


to see the lowest 








disease and death,—had he said that there was an exact 
ratio of weakness, sickness, and actual starvation, for thou- 
sands, corresponding to the prices of 60s., 80s8., and 110s. 1 | 


per quarter for wheat,—had he in those tables, of which he 

is so fond, put lusty health at the bottom and grim want at 

the top, he would have called attention to the importance — || 
of preventing the slightest unnecessary rise in price, never 
compensated, but rather aggravated at some future time 
an unnecessary extra diminution of price; and thus, per- 
haps, he would have incited some one to the discovery of a 
means of preventing the “ ’ of our merchant-princes 
and insuring somewhat more of order 
important a nature. 

Do not let our readers for a moment suppose that we 
look to any benefit from legislative interference or the 
action of rulers. We owe lasting gratitude to those w! 
have so perseveringly fought for free trade. We do not | 
attempt to crilicise Adam Smith or any of his disciples ; nor 
do we call for imperial provisioning such as is vouchsafed 
to a neighbouring people by a condescending sovereign. 
With this word of warning, which may be necessary, 
shall proceed in our remarks. 

The importance of our subject warrants us i attempt 
to make our criticism as clear as is possible; and we shall 
therefore try to do so by showing how Mrs. Merchant-Prince 
would act were she to imitate in the supplying of her house- 
hold with bread the method pursued by her husband when 
he seeks to provision his country with corn. Suppose that 
instead of being sole manager, vere to allow John the 
footman, Bob the coachman, Betty the id Jenny 


by 


miecses 
guesses , 


in operations of so 


iO 


we 


nthe 


she 
housemaid, an 
the cook, to supply the household with the bread required 
according to their own fancies ; supposing they were unace- 1 
quainted with how much bread was in the pantry, and had | 
no conception of how much was eaten by th sup- 
pesing that the four personages we named times | 
flocked to one baker, bidding one against another, and fin’. 
ing prices raised in this manner, refrained from buying any 
bread at all; that they were 


family 
have 


some 


allowed to charge any price 


they thought fit, and take what profit was pleasing t 
the only check upon them being the fear of a ri 
petition ;—supposing all this, our lady-readers 
some faint, very faint conception of the manner 
their husbands, the merchant-princes, arra 


corn to the inhabitants of this magnificent empit 
a and progressive nineteenth century. 
Put in such plain language, it 1s possible 
may cavil at oul remenks. Instead of stoppi 
with them, we shall, by an example familiar to les 
world,—for it has frequently beer mmented « 
public press,—strengthen ou < 
We allude to the manner in which Melbour 
plied a few years ago, on tl ry of its 
To traders who boas it th carr’ the bus 


world, 
matter to c 


it would certainly seem a very paltry, av 
are for the wants of a population 1 


300,000 in ni 
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It is true that the emigration to the Australian continent 
at that time was comparatively extensive; but then the 
greater number departed from this country, and the slightest 
investigation would have allowed their numbers to be esti- 
mated, and the supply required carefully calculated. And 
what was actually the case? Was not Melbourne at one 
time bare of almost every requisite article of consumption, 
and next so overloaded with goods, that a large portion was 
thrown away as worthless from a deficiency of store-age, or 
brought back to this country? Did we not first hear of 
fabulous gains made by what were termed keen-witted 
traders, and then of losses as extraordinary, incurred by 
men who were of course accounted as dolts and idiots? It 
may be said in extenuation, that this confusion was mainly 
occasioned by the doings of men technically called “ out- 
siders,” aud not by those of the regular men of business. 
Supposing this were strictly true, could there be afforded a 
stronger evidence of the unscientific nature of commercial 
operations, and of the exorbitant profits to be made at times, 
than that men with a little loose gold in their pockets 
should be tempted to believe in the possibility of success- 
fully competing with the practical men of the Exchange, 
whom we are called upon to acknowledge and reverence 
as princes? But with those who have visited our colonies, 
especially the settlements at our antipodes, this excuse will 
not serve; for they well know that an alternation of glut 
and scarcity is there the rule, not the exception. This irre- 
gularity is the origin of the large fortunes occasionally ac- 
cumulated by the possessor of some empiric rule correct for 
atime. We were told by a trader that he always ordered 
from England any article that happened to be in excess at 
the moment in the colony. He calculated that other mer- 
chants would refrain from doing so, and that therefore his 
goods would come to a profitable market. 

In Europe the same evil exists, but from the mass of 
transactions it is not so apparent; individual irregularities 
are hidden, and only made apparent by investigation. 

When a man boasts of his ignorance, he may generally 
be believed. When the uncertainty we complain of is made 
a matter of glorification, it will not require much writing on 
our part to prove its existence. We cannot now quote the 
precise remarks of a politico-economical writer, who, after 
expatiating on the extent of London, and the enormous 
quantities of commodities required for the sustenance and 
comfort of its inhabitants, expressed himself with much 
magniloquence to the following effect: “that although no 
one could tell with any degree of accuracy where London 
got its food, how much was wanted, or who supplied it, 
SOMEHOW it was supplied.” There is no satire equal to 
truth. In this way does an admirer of British commerce 
speak of the manner in which it cares for the first city in 
the world. Had the writer looked a little farther, he would 
have easily discovered the source of this apparent regularity. 

No motive power, indeed hardly any kind of automatic 
machine, will work with certainty unless it be provided 
with a fly-wheel to correct occasional irregularities. In a 
proper organisation of commerce, the regular storing-up of 
provisions in times of abundance, to be made use of in times 
of scarcity.—not in the hands of those who benefit by fluctu- 
ations, as traders do now,—would furnish the fly-wheel re- 
quired. In the present state of disorder, the regulators relied 
upon are the patient compressible stomachs of the poor. To 
this fly-wheel London owes the apparent regularity of its 
supply When articles of food are cheap, the poor indulge 
their appetites, when these are scarce, they do without. 
Very simple, but as true as simple. 

Shall we recommend the plan to our lady-friends for 
ir adoption ? 

To conclude, as commerce is carried on, the hope of 
profit is the lure which incites to industry; but the sole 
corrective to the selfishness thus excited is competition. 
Competition, usually termed rivalry in other spheres of 
action, is not in itself evil; it is based on two most im- 
portant and useful passions in the human breast, —self- 
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ti 
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esteem and love of approbation. A healthful play of; 
wherever men are congregated together and actively ,,. 
gaged may be made to bear the most useful results» bys 
the competition known to commerce is invariably the o,)) 
ing two at least, if not scores of men, to do the work bare, 
sufficient for the occupation of a single individual, Con. 
petition in trade as it exists at present offers a premium 
to meanness and the lowest selfishness. To obtain a ha» 


— 


hese 


‘remuneration for an immense wear and tear of body ay, 


mind, men are constantly called to do all in their power to 
ruin their fellows; to fulfil the necessary duty of provid. 
ing for the wife and children dear to them, they are foro», 
to be utterly blind to the rival who is attempting gy. 
scientiously to perform similar behests of affectigy, I: 
speaks much for a native nobility of character jy aie 
countrymen, when considering how destructive to all gene. 
rosity of sentiment this direful trade-competition is, that « 
many high-minded men are to be found among our merchay:. 
princes. 

These confused operations of buying and selling may b 
dignified by high-sounding terms, and carried on by men of 
great intellect; but, as the French general said of the bol) 
charge at Balaklava, “This is not war,” so may we say 
with far greater truth, “This is not a scientific method. 
exchange ; this is not commerce.” 











THouGH an artist, and as such having travelled throug) 
the greater part of Europe,—having enjoyed the suvlime : 
Switzerland, and the picturesque in Italy with its sunm : 
skies and warm colouring, I have never yet met with an ; 
country, or part of a country, that could vie in picturesg 
beauty with the nooks of loveliness that lie embosome: 
among our Surrey Hills. Ihave returned to them again an. 
again, and have never yet failed to leave them refreshed 1 
mind by the peculiar charm that clings about this, in may 
parts wild, but extremely interesting district; which nov 
possesses many a pleasing association in my mind, 0! 
which may perhaps interest others besides myself. 
Worn out, suffering, both mentally and physically, tro 
a long and busy London season, I, at the end of July 18). 
packed up my easel, with the other necessities of sn artis 
and departed for my rural lodging at C-—, not very far’ 
Guildford. I was not long in finding a subject for my po \ 
cil; and having selected the right point, I proceed at , 
tablish myself and my easel in the pretty country-toa", © 
as much composure as if it were the Elgin gallery 1 ' 
British Museum, and with the assurance of meeting * 
far less annoyance than in that building ; where visitors ® 
continually cither impeding the view of your subject, 
turbing your attention with impertinent remarks. « 
Although I had run away from town and towns" 
I was not at all misanthropically inclined ; therelcre, 
was no visitor for any of the few noblemen’s residences § 
tered at rare intervals in this part of the country, I 
repel the kindly advances of the simple cotters orn . 
many of whom became quite friendly and loquacious 
they found that, besides rubbing colours over a Pp" 
vas, I was capable and willing to take an interest 18 8" 
matters in general, and their own in particular. ane" 
or two, not one passed my post without a hearty — 
whilst many did more, and entered into conversat'™ 
Landscape-artists, professional or amateur, are [" 
open to intercourse with passers-by. It 1s 80° 
convenient, to a talkative person to pass bel 
he may come upon in his walk; and atter 
often ludicrous, always civil, and sometimes } 
subject in hand, to fall gently and easily me 
chat with this godsend to a gossiper. 
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scene after another beguiled me to protract my stay 


One 


iy October ° 


4 





] i\ . . . . 
hom. J had shared first in the anxiety, and afterwards 


Lia 







¢ inspiriting harvest-supper ; and had since gravely 


; nae the prospects for the winter with various sage old 
ore however, I set about what I had determined 
-} i i be my last painting, not without a presentiment that 
| should linger long and lovingly over it. Icannot produce 
-, hy re for the benefit of my readers, but will try a little 
word-painting. The principal object was a magnificent 

) of elms standing on a sloping bank covered with fern, 
oh in every variety of hue, from the first slight touch of 
sutumn on the green, to the fine red-brown of the decaying 
plant. Behind them, and separated only by a warm stream 
»¢ sunlight, lay a wood, composed of every variety of tree, 

















































; om the graceful birch, whose slender branches allowed the 

bright sunbeams to flicker through and dally with each 

of | leaf. to the sturdy oak and sombre fir, whose dark thick 
\j masses of foliage disdained all such pastime. A path ran 
-hyough this wood, winding along the edge of a rather steep 

joclivitv, and which, as it approached the foreground, 

widened and made a sudden dip and bend. Immediately 

front of the elms a clear spring of water had found egress 

the side of the hill, and trickled down unnoticed through 

fern until it reached the above-mentioned hollow, where 

-_ j it collected and spread so considerably, that stepping-stones 
hal been placed for the convenience of foot-passengers. 
After filling the hollow, the waters, again released, danced 
merrily down the rest of the hill, and hastened to join the 


ough ’ placid stream that slept at its foot. 

: An hour's labour would, by levelling the road and cut- 
uD! : ting a drain across it, have rendered the path quite dry; 
1 an } but by a fortunate chance, as I deemed it, the folks around 
esq j had overlooked this easy and obvious remedy, and had in- 
30m stead arranged the picturesque stepping-stones. Most pic- 


esquely inconvenient they were; for at the abrupt bend 
‘the path, where the water was deepest, they had sunk a 
ge but sharp-pointed piece of rock, on which it was im- 
possible for two to stand, trusting, I suppose, to the scarcity 
i passengers to prevent the chance of two meeting at the 
aWkWar { pe int. 
i had sketched in the trees, had bidden two ploughmen, 
one fern-cutter, and two cottage-maidens, ‘Good morning,” 
is now happily at work laying on the first shades of 
uv. My thoughts were very busy,—for that morning I 
iad the unusual pleasure of seeing a newspaper not 
than four days old,—and I was far away, wandering 
‘| our brave fellows among the ruins of Sebastopol, when 
“uicenly and involuntarily my thoughts recurred to the 
‘our noble allies, and there remained fixed. I was 
‘seconds unaware of the cause of this change in 


titans 


silat 


’ 


ions, till, raising my eyes, I saw coming saunter- 
- “own the 


ue wood-path a young sailor clad in the dark- 
wilen shirt and trousers common to man-of-war’s 





oa ep : “i vigorously whistling “Partant pour la Syrie,” as 
es > ’ i iway at h TA > od 4 
oe q Li Way at the leaves nearest to him with a hazel- 
ia cut himself, 
me: how stopping to crack a nut, and now to 


n unch of acorns, until he reached the step- 
8. At the same moment a pretty little maiden 

‘ariug on her head a pail of milk, started 
4 Pposite side; and I watched with some amuse- 
that I knew must take place at the bend 


Che girl had just reached the pointed stone 
»? 


peared on the next. 












e cried, in a clear ringing voice: 
Of mM 


‘who'd 
y bearing down on such a pretty craft 


3 le cy . ‘ 
Salute, consort, and I'll wear to le: 
t (yl yery 


i Sea TO vou.” 
‘tore the 


Kiss, at the imminent risk of the 





and I had become so thoroughly interested in | 


-tehbours, that I felt I should find a difficulty in leav- | 


the rejoicings, at the state of the crops; had assisted at | 





milk-pail, and leaped lightly down into the water, leaving 
the girl so utterly amazed at what she called his “impudent 
outlandish manners” as to be incapable of pursuing her way 
for a second or two. 

The sailor watched her down the wood; then quickly 
wading out, he took off his boots, shook the water out, put 
them on again, tightened his belt, and, as he would have 
said, steered his course towards me. 

“Well,” I said, “I little expected to see a salt-sea rover 
so far inland as this. What brought vou here ?” 

“Avy, 1 suppose it does look a little queer to others; 
but you see, sir, my mother lives m that next cottage, and 
so I’ve come inland to see her.” 

He did not seem in any particular hurry to meet her; 
for, seating himself on the bank by my side, he began crack- 
ing nuts most industriously. ‘The reason presently appeared. 

“Well, master, I must say, without flattery, you have 
got the old place as like as like can be, and a very pretty 
place it is, too, though when I lived here I didn’t use to 
think so; but I’ve seen a many places since then, and some 
very fine ; and, after all, I haven’t seen any that beats this.” 

And he looked about with such genuine affection, that I 
could not quite reconcile it and the indifference with which 
he spoke of his poor blind mother; for blind I knew the oc- 
cupant of the cottage he had pointed out to be. 

Presently I asked, * But does she not expect you ? Hlave 
you been long absent ?” 

“Ay, about eighteen months or thereabouts. But you 
see, sir,” he said, with an embarrassed jerk of his head, “ sinee 
I was last in this latitude I’ve joined the ‘ Billyruftian,’ 
pointing to the worsted letters worked in his cap (which, 
for the benefit of those who may not recognise the name as 
one belonging to our fleet, I had better state spelt ‘ Bellero- 
phon’), and she thinks | am cruising on still with the Saucy 
Sal. So that I rather expect it will give the old woman 
a turn to know that I have had a brush with the Russians, 
and hope to have many a one more. I trust she'll weather 
it though; for I shall be able to make her more comfort- 
able with my wages, besides the chance of prize-money.”’ 
After a moment’s pause, he added, in a lower tone, “ Ay, 
and now, perhaps somebody else won’t look down upon a 
man-o’-war’s man quite so much as she did upon a mere 
merchant-seaman.” 

I took no notice of this last speech; for though T saw 
there was astory behind, | was pretty sure I should hear it 
in time; and [ was vexed at the careless way in which he 
had spoken of his mother. At last, after some more desul- 
tory conversation, he said, with somewhat of an effort: 

“Well, master, 1 suppose I must be moving on a little 
further; so good-day;” and on he strolled. Presently he 
met an old sow, that, after a moment's consideration, he 
and gr.tified 


seemed to recognise as an old acquaintance, 
the animal with a friendly scratch, such as pigs delig! 


i i} i 
any thing, in fact, to delay his meeting with his mother. 
I painted on until the fast-setting sun, and certain crav 


ings, reminded me that the time of my five-o’clock dinner- 
tea was near at hand; so, folding up my easel, and deposit- 
ing it in its usual resting-place, | took my wav home. <As J 


passed the old blind woman’s cottage, I witnessed a s 


that left a favourable impression on my mind as to 





rirl was aware of his inten- | 


mV 
sailor’s reception. He was half-leading, half-supporting his 
mother up the garden-path, with every imaginable care and 

attention: whilst she, with uy ed face, that actual] lowed 
| with satisfied joy, was listening to some tal ' 
; | } , ®. ‘ ‘ > 
h cr; and evidently hanging On bis every ( Lh \ 
| both so occupi d with ¢ ul 1 other that I pas L Ol iri 
{ ryt : } ] } } ' , 
The next day, | had not been long seated at my Wwol 
| before a quick decided step, the very opposite to the s h 
| ing gait of ves lav, ma I \ 
| sailor who now approached. 
, 2 1 ' } 
Well, vou found \ ‘mot! yell, I ne ? 
Did you | Vy that i } r oldn 
| | he ask« nachoku 
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“But I was, sir,” he cried vehemently. “ Do you think 
I would have spoken as I did, if I had guessed what she has 
been brought to. When I was last here her sight was not 
so good as it had been, but that we thought all in the course 
of nature; and I remember well the loving look she gave me 
when I left her, and that’s the last I'll have to remember 
now, for she is quite blind.” After a few minutes’ silence 
he went on: “ But for all that, she is a true heart of oak. 
Why, sir, you know when I found how matters were, I'd a 
deal of difficulty to screw my courage up to tell her what I 
had done; I know Jd rather have fought a Russian in a 
good stiff breeze. But bless you, sir, after the first blast 
she took it quite hearty, and said she hoped I’d serve my 
country well (see if I don’t), and something about God’s 
caring for the widow's son. Ay, she’s a true Briton, every 
bit of her; and it shan’t be my fault if she’s not kept com- 
fortable in her old age.” 

“ Well—and what about the somebody else?” I asked. 

The young man blushed to a sort of burnt-sienna tint, 
and, stooping over my painting until 1 feared his nose would 
act as a novel stump to my last touches, he said: 

“ Ah, sir, she’s gone through a deal of trouble since I saw 
her last; and though she did refuse to take up with me, and 
I thought and called her a proud quean and a jilt, I can’t 
somehow keep up my ill-will now that she’s in trouble. 
You see, Lucy Bell and I were schoolmates, and sort 0’ 
cousins besides; and a tighter, prettier lass you couldn't 
wish to see; and I used to fancy that she liked me better 
than the other chaps; and so I think she did, till she came 
to know a fellow, a sort of under-gamekeeper of Lord ’s. 
Well; and so I, like a fool, spoke up to her. Of course she 
would have nothing to say to me, though she assured me 
she liked me as a cousin, and plenty of that sort of thing, 
which didn’t suit me, and so I told her; and then we came 
to words. So the end of it was, I left my place with Farmer 
Dobson, and went to sea, to try if that would spite her. Not 
a bit of it. When I came home next, says she, as cool as any 
thing, ‘I think you’ve done quite right, cousin John; for 
you never would have settled down to a farmer’s life.’ Well, 
next time I came I didn’t see her, only I heard that Jim 
French was keeping company with her. And now, sir, only 
think, the sneaking coward, after gaining Lucy’s love,—and 
that’s not easily got, I know,—if he has not jilted her in the 
face of the whole country, and is going to be married to Ann 
Spots, the baker’s daughter,—a little, white-faced, dumpty 
thing,—all because she’s got some money. OQ, sir, I saw 
Lucy last night, and I shall never forget her face: she was 
very kind, but so grave, so pale, I shouldn’t have known the 
pretty blooming girl I have so often gone a-nutting with. I 
wanted her to marry me right off, just to spite the fellow, 
who can’t really care for that little money-bag, and show 
him she had got some spirit; but she only gave me a wan 
sort of smile, and said she did not mean me to have sucha 
poor sort of wife as she should now make. The folks she 
lives with,—for you know she’s an orphan,—say she never 
rests, working away from morning to night. She says it 
lightens her trouble. Poor girl, it doesn’t seem much lighter 
yet.” 





Later in the day he was again by my side. Why he 
made me his confidant on such very short notice I cannot 
say, unless because I was a stranger. His first words were: 

“Well, ’ve begun to think, that do what you will, there’s 
no understanding women.” 

A remark with which I entirely coincided. 

“ There’s never one like another, that’s the worst; so 
that however many you may know, your knowledge don't 
help you a bit. So I suppose, sir,” he said, looking up with 
a puzzled air, “ we weren’t meant to read them through 
entirely.” 

‘ Not a bad conclusion to come to, Jack. But what is the 
immediate cause of this little Philippic against women ?” 

“1 don’t exactly know what you mean, master; but if you 
want to know what has riled me just now, it’s that cousin of 





mine. I used to think she was a girl of spirit, but I can’t get | “that she may always have the sun at t! 


her to show abit. She’s not like Sissy Blake, that little raf 
I fell foul of yesterday down there, who, it’s my bdliet 3 
she was jilted on the quarter-deck would be married in *s 
forecastle before one could get wind of it. No, Lucy's ina 
a different sort. She won't have a word said against ie 
and if she can’t stop us, she just slips away. Well] T've 
done all Ican, and if she won’t be spliced there’s an end of 
it. Only she’s an orphan; and I’ve been thinking, now a 
mother’s laid aside, and there’s nobody to look after her anj 
the old place rightly, that it would be a good thing jf ee 
were to come and live with her. They take kindly to oy 
another; and I fancy I should feel more comfortable ¢, 
know they are together when I’m tossing about in th 
Baltic.” 

I quite agreed with him; and seeing that I was really ins 
terested in the arrangement, he entered into numerous de. 
tails about its accomplishment. Just as he had finished 
Sissy Blake appeared at the turn of the wood-path, with he; 
pitcher of milk on her head. She was indeed a pretty ob. 
ject ; rather below the middle height, with a pliant, graceful, 
yet well-develcped figure, and true Saxon features, Hoy 
blue eyes were seldom without a merry twinkle; plenty of 
golden hair was neatly gathered to the back of her well. 
formed head; whilst not all her exposure to the sun had de. 
stroyed the brilliancy of her complexion. Over her dar: 
brown dress the fresh autumn evening had induced her to 
throw her red cloak, thus supplying in the right place tha: 
precious bit of scarlet so dear to many landscape-painters 
I own I was not proof against the temptation, and hastily 
sketched her in as she advanced, demurely balancing her 
pitcher on her pretty head. No sooner did Jack discover 
what I was about, than he shouted to the girl that she was 
having her picture taken; ‘and wasn’t she ashamed to 
come for such a purpose with a milk-paii dancing on her 
head instead of her Sunday bonnet ?” 

Thereupon commenced a flow of rural badinage, which 
ended in Jack’s declaring that such a giddy head cou! 
never carry a pail steadily, and that he must convoy her 
safely home. 

From that day forth, Sissy seemed regularly seized wit! 
a fit of vertigo when milking-time came, and required Jack's 
assistance in the carriage of her pail. For the month that! 
yet lingered on in the country, I was continually coming 
upon them, as it seemed to me, at every turn in the woot. 
path, and every stile. Jack had completely mesmerise: 
her with his dark brown eyes and wonderful tales of b's 
Baltic life; and we all know pretty well how such mesmerism 
generally terminates. In fact, the day before I left, Jack, 
true to his sailor-nature of losing no time, informed me tha’ 
he seriously thought of bringing down the wedding-rnz 
and the “other bits of finery,” after his next trip; and then 
requested my advice, which, as matters were so far settie’ 
I gave, in the only shape left me, of entire approval. 

Before I left, I had the pleasure of seeing Lucy Bell, wi 
her calm though sorrowful face, comfortably established at 
the cottage, where, if I mistake not, she will remain; 0" 


think she is destined to form one of that large sisters ' : 
useful to, and yet, I fear, not properly — i 


generality of mankind. 
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GENTLEMAN,” ETC. 


VI. 
Ir was a little first-floor lodging, sunshiny, neat, and ¢ 
Nothing remains of it now. A month since, on ong 
of railway, I dashed through what had been the pariow®" 
its two balconied windows, each adorned with thre dh 
evergreen; over which, on fine evenings, & PF" 
sunshine came across the head of the s0!a. a 


‘ 7. ti "e srivat 
the house faces westward,” had been Jeans priv® 
he end ¢ 


1 plea! 
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t Row; yet I thought how many 


a quiet hour we 
assec withi n them, and what a harbour @f rest the 
had been for my mother and Jean! 

, 5 general break- -up, we thus disposed of the 
harles took Russell with him to his curacy. I, 
l a situation of trust in a London house, stipu- 
‘small clerkship there, where Algernon might 


world. 


to any they had looked for : 
lan’ 


, 
i passe | 
i 





: but the stout hone St 
S lood in them was stronger than their luxn- 


ry 


whe: after the wreck they plunged in fearless, 
. ted to strike out for the land. 


¥, about my mother?” 

; i y Mark,” said Jean determinedly. 

lat morning had dressed her 

| wh which custom compels (I never 
it was till then), had brought her down- 


IS Mins 








Mm +} 
fae 4 


; when she 


hay ‘ F , 
aacTt’ jd} the midst of her children, a wid Ww. 
‘ 1 rC\ tRr? =: : : po 
-. owns laid aside for ever, her life’s story 
bound to receive from every one of us 
A ‘ Lh), 





re,—from that hour Jean took 


the place and duties of 


~./& BOW appear those poor walls cut out of the line of 


Poor lads! a for different “beginning of 


my mother’s | 



















1} 

Pa 7 _ i 

- , 
hey had not always agreed together before, being in — | 
most things so opposite; but now my mother’s every || 
weakness was held sacred, every failing gently borne with ; ] 
all patience accorded to her fretfulness ; all trouble silently — | 
taken out of her hands. For from the time of her widow- | 
hood she grew suddenly old; her energy and activity for- | 


sook her; she leant upon all of us, in turn, forevery thing, | 
and upon no one so much as Jean pernginn. 

So I brought them with me to London, settled them in 

-leasant Row, and left them to comfort 

women can. They had Algernon too of evenings ; 
did not live with them myself, for many re 

My mother’s daughter! So she was; 
enough to be thankful, though the fact had painful 
phase at times. But no man ought to be a bisects | 
the smallest word. Ido not r ever 
Jean Dowglas my “ sister. 

Al out 


y rlictany 
Lord Er] i pail, 


one another, as 


but | 
‘ASOUS 


and | ned sense 





‘member Or) a) ( i] : . 
il i ' A i] aiilil 








never me! ned | nan it did 1 
| those names that one does turt nh 
| after we wi settled, I bi rht to 
ythwai Hall, a foreign letter 
} 1} 

who it came from by Jean’s eye 
' ] 
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“Does he know what has henpened tab wished to learn. 

“T wrote and told him; at least as much as was neces- 
sary, as much as concerned myself.” 

“ And what does he say ?” 

Jean’s vivid blush answered. 

“T see. Of course. Cousin,” I said, feeling that some of 
us ought to say it, ‘ you must decide for yourself without 
reference to my mother. We have no claim upon you; 
Lord Erlistoun has.” 

‘“T know he has.” 

“Then go; go, and be happy.” 

She shook her head. “ Mark, that is not like you. How 
could one be happy with any duty left undone? Besides,” 
here, and re-commenced the sentence,— 
‘ep to my first resolve, made not unadvisedly, 
nor in haste. JI think it was scarcely wrong, or hard.” 

“Hard! the love that must last a lifetime may surely 
wait two years.” 

I spoke bitterly, mindful of the scores of young lovers 
whose “small weak flame” cannot endure from month to 
month even; who belieye the greatest misery on earth is 

ing. 


ounes she stopped short 


“Tdo but ke 


this “waiting.” Fools and faint-hearted! what is a man’s 
love worth if he cannot love on to all eternity ? 

“ for a woman'’s—I glanced at Jean. Her fingers 
were tightly folded over the letter; her mouth, though it 
smile iy was somewhat drawn. It had not, and never had 
ld, that look of rest which I used to fancy the kiss of 
hetrothal ought to leave behind—sacred and satisfied, never 
to be obliterated by any after-care. 

66 ( yous in, if you please, we will not discuss this subject.” 

I obeyed her; delivering in silence any letter that came 
havnt they being, from Jean’s uncertainty of residence, 
always addressed to my care. Sometimes we heard nothing 
f their contents. Sometimes, of Sunday after- 
noons, my mother, who was never denied any thing now, 
would beg for a bit out of Lord Erlistoun’s descriptions of 
Vienna and Constantinople ; of desert-marches, camels, and 


whatever « 


Arabs; the Pyramids and the Nile; Easter in the Church 
of the Nativity; moonlight nights under the cedars of 


Lebanon ;—a life such as a young man glories in; full of 
incessant excitement, beauty, and change. Change espe- 
cially seemed to be the necessary element, the craving de- 
light, of this young man’s existence. 

‘Ile seems very happy,” my mother would often say. 
“Eh dear, it’s a great thing to be happy!” 

‘Yes, and Jean’s happiness, which evidently lay 


in those letters. or fr: izments of letters, which she did not 


ss 
Ves; 


read, would follow her for days and days like an invisible 
atmosphere ; making a Santa Sophia out of the small par- 
lour at Pleasant Row, and brightening the dull suburban 
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Looking back, one often wonders to sce throug] 
strangely opposing circumstances one has been 
positively happy. We were so, I think, that year (,. 
change and loss were both sudden, not lingering o the ¢ fi 
left behind it neither disgrace nor anxiety—it was 4)) ,, 
and done with; we started anew without a sing 
or fear. And for the death which ended wort! Lily an 
oured and beloved life, why there was peace in tl; 
have at times envied my dear father the smile wir), which 
that Saturday night, he turned himself and closed 1 his « 
to his last rest. Twelve o'clock, is it, Susan lass W. 
I ha’ done all my work, and now it's Sunday. " 

And now I must say a word about myself, thoue 
most of this history belongs to a portion of me as « 
from my every-day self—p: itent to my oe ihn 
men—as Liverpool was from Lythwaite Hall, ; Min ne 
Lane from Pleasant Row. 

My father, as I have indicated, was a man of indomita)) 
energy, and rough. hewn but remarkable power. To 
last yy held his affairs in his own hands, and did eye 
thing himself that was possible for him todo. Even 1}. 
son, became at times a mere supernumerary. Until }s 
death my work had been almost that of a machine: | } 
never had any responsibility. Afterwards the sense 0! 
doubled by its exceeding newness, by my peculiar tem 
ment, and by other facts, which it is needless now to 
ticularise, yet which passively, if not actively, will alw 
influence a man’s life, never left me for a moment. 

After a time, Jean found it out,—TI mean this grind) 
sense of responsibility, this terror of the future, balan 
between health on the one side—I was, or lo ked, 1 

strong—and pounds shillings and pence on the o 
by me must be earned. When pressed, I made this 
fession. 

“T see; I had not thought of that before. Poor Ma 
we must take better care of you. Iam glad you toll m 

A few weeks after, coming in unexpectedly one even 
my mother met me with, ‘“ Where do you think Jea 
gone ?” 

It might haye been across the seas for the start it gv 
me, but it was only to Belgrayia,—that region familiar 
foreign as Africa to us now. A host of imaginations | 
wing at once, but I only said, 

She should not have gone alone. 
to see ?”’ 

“She wouldn’t tell; 
home. Ah, here she is. 

‘Bonny” was hardly the word, and 
strangely lovely; the old sparkle of the ey: the al 
liness of cé srriage, which among ever such splend lours 


1 wi lat 


ham ? y 


h ¢] 


> 
Au St aa 


her, v 


Who did 


she said I must wait till she 
Well, my bonny Jean? 


1 
sno 1 














then. caused Jean’s brightness oF! 





streets she paced along into a veritable Holy Land. her seem at once familiar with and superior to the 
I ope most people have, some time or other, had | She kissed my mother, and then went away to [@ . 
such illusions, bonnet off, saving we should hear all in a minute. Es 
They are most vivid, if not most natural, in a colourless | was several minutes; the unwonted flush had faded: § 
life, such as now was hers. In vain she said that she was | returned our own quiet Jean. 
used to it;”’ that it was only going back to the straitened “Yes, Mark, [have done a daring thing,—entere" 
ways of her early youth: it must have been a change. | engagement without your knowledge, advice, or 6°" 
Even to my mother, far less sensitive in tastes or feelings, | Look here.” 
the t a) of making sixpence do the work ofa shilling, after She showed me an advertisement for “ A first-ciss* 
half a lifetime of plenty, came bitterly hard. Gradually I | ing-mistress. Noprofessional or operatic artistes neet 
dis roms that the whole cares of the dwindled household “Do you notice—a singing-mistress ? Tl y ar 
had fallen into Jean’s hands. ofa master for her, poor thing. She is he iged 1 
It used to cost me many a pang then; it does not now riety on ‘every side; she is an heiress,—actually 
I glory in thinking of her in her well-worn dresses and | poor little heiress, Lady Emily Gage - 
neatly mended gloves, while somehow or other my mo- | The cathedral, Lythwaite Hall, and that “me 
ther’s were always fresh and new; in remembering the | in the Sunday-meadows,—how they came back 1 
miles she would trudge down muddy London streets,—" 0, | “Lady Emily Gage! How strange!” ; 
we can do, Mark, we’re young and strong, but we must | “Not so strange, its being herself, as that © 
take your mother a drive somewhere soon ;” in calling to | have remembered me. She did.” } 
mind | houghtful ways, as she followed me to the front- | * At the cathedral ? - 
: s pris v re or two. “T did not like to say ‘No: but last year, at Erlistoun Hous 
stairs might ti ie your mot | lect, they knew her. 
Vy her, mine! May heaven forget m J for- | This, f 


a. 7 ] 
which! 





rift out oflast year’s history, 
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een seemed no more than a dream, to us at least. Such | often discernible in people attracted to one another, already I} 
ayrity must end, showed itself between these two. The stronger nature, of | 

S iy = x ° ‘ , _— | 
Iean,” L said, “you should have told me before you | course, made the impression; in twenty different ways I | 


rook such a step as this. For you to teach at all, is, to my 
vind. i-advised; to become governess, or singing-governess, 
a atever you call it, to the Bishop's niece, strikes me as 
ly impossib le.” ; 
vil wdly, since I have already promised. " 
Here my mother, catching my meaning, followed it up 


sie dear, what have you gone and done! what will 
rd Erlistoun say i 
Jean was silent. 
“Tf you had been Miss Anybody, it would have been 
wd enough, my poor child; but for you to turn singing- 
-<tress—vou, Jean Dowglas, who are to be Lady—” 
7 don’t.” Her expression of acute pain silenced 
sve) my mother. “Let me say a word, and then you and 
Mark must let me alone. Being Jean Dowglas, I must act 
aad Jean Dowglas, without reference to any body. I believe” 
her voice shook a little—“ no man would think the less of 
one he eared for, for doing any thing that she thought right. 
It ist ‘li for me to help to earn money; I can do it, and 
+) to do it: this is the easiest way. Besides, I have 
Don’t let us talk any more.” 
She then gave us a detailed account of her proceedings ; 
| described Lady Emily, now nearly grown up, and one 
loveliest creatures ever seen. 
There is a curious simplicity about her, too, like a plum 
bloom on it. She said she knew my face quite 
ud used to creep into dark corners to listen to my 
ing. Afterwards, she had often wondered who I was, 
i what had become of me.” 
“What, doesn’t she know ?” broke out my mother. 
i, nobody knows, nor must know. It is miuch 
hus, and much easier for me.” 
stung me,—the idea of her going among these people 
body knowing.” ‘The whole position of matters 
d something jarring, something not right. True, 
n’s own will had governed every thing. There yin 


tly speaking, none to blame ; yet I was irritated and 
sore. The 


—4 


“() don’t, 


mised. 


l ] 
t th tne 


. feeling did not wear off for some time. 

_ let good rather than evil apparently accrued from this 
n. M. ney was the least thing Jean gained. She soon 
‘it out of love also, which is a teaching that makes 


I filled up a certain blank in her life which I had 
ly begun to mani between the somewhat irregular 
ngtheni wes when those foreign letters came, 
ipplied the ne ik of many things that, in our narrow 
trum Way of existence, a young woman constantly 

A n tending an old and friendless one was sure to 


re 


nement, cheerful sympathy, associations with those 
er own kind. 


cp 


ne 


i s&s 


nie 
pirat 


* explanations I used to make regarding her ardent 
in this new interest, foreign to us and ours. But 
an external judgment, as those of mankind often 


Was 


day Lady Emily alighted like a bird-of-paradise 
iane re 


egions of Pleasant Row ; and then I found 
t Lh; id. a good deal. 


‘child,’ as you eall her, is just like a little 


t Siipled be r a . 
Sincea. “Well, am I not better, certainly safer, 








could trace in Lady Emily the influence of Jean. 

L remarked one day, 
sant Row a good deal.” 

“ Yes, they trust her with me, and she likes coming.” 

‘Truly, I think she would come 
there.” 

“T know she would,” Jean answered, with a soft grateful 
tenderness in her tone. ‘“ Mark, Iam neither Quixotic nor 
romantic now; yet it goes to my heart that this child loves 
me. She has been brought up like a nun almost ; as 
harmless as a dove, and as swect as a flower. I want to 
keep the dove her ‘ silver wings,’ to let nothing soil the 
lovely white flower.” 

“You cannot. Her 
meet it.” 

‘I feel that, and I would not wish to keep her from it; 
but I would like to make her strong for her perilous place 
safe in it, and worthy of it. I want—” 

“To ‘do her good’ ?” 

Had I thought that phrase would have so wounded Jean, 
I would have cut my tongue out before I ut Her 
lip quivered with pain as she answered, 

“Do not say that. I shall never say it again.” 

“Perhaps it is safest not said, or thought; but you need 
not cease to do it. One like you has only to live in order 
to do people good.” 


‘that she seemed to come to Plea 


to Newgate if you were 


she is 


lot is cast in the world: she must 


tered it. 


“Thank you, cousin.” 
down silent. 

[ had brought her a letter that h I think 
had been expecting a long time. Correspondence si 
more difficult to Lord Frlistoun in the capitals of civilised 
Europe than to the amateur Bedouin in the Syrian desert. 

We men, accustomed to take our sweetest draughts in 
small gulps during the intervals of our busy or 
lives, can never fully understand how women actually live 
in letters. They may not own it even to their own hearts; 
when the deep root of love, and safer than love, trust, is 
there, you may cut it down over and over again, and it will 
blossom up afresh; but—’tis cruel handling. 

I found this out, when, during an absence of Lady Emily’s, 
her fond girlish letters came regularly once a week, 
missing aday. “Assure as the sun 
“real lovers’ letters.” 

Jean turned away. 

When her pupil returned, there was a gratefulness almost 
pathetic in the way Jean responded to this love; childlike 
in its demonstration still, though in most other things the 
young lady had ceased to be a child. She had learned to 
have a will and a judgment of her and to exercise 


Her eyes swam in tears; she sat 


1 
sie 


- 
day, whic 
med 


ambitious 


never 
”? } . . * 
,”’ my mother observed, 


own, 


both in the innumerable ways with which one of her rank 
| and fortune can use a woman's best “rights’—personal in- 
fluence. A lovely and loveable creature she was; beside 


her exquisite fresh bloom, ] sometimes fancied 


looked faded and old. 


even Jean 


Jean faded ? Jean LTOWINE old ¢ I pondered Wou d 
nf" 

a man—say, any man—regarding the fact he loves, think 
with alarm. or with a solemn and yearning tenderness, of 


how it will look when it is growing old ? 
Another winter passt d, anothe 
mv father would have been 4 


summe} 
rd two ve 


to he T? Don’t laugh, Mark. Girls often choose | Two years! Was it with another chrom logy than this 
St loves’ among wome n; I did myself. What do} of death that Jean now laid aside her black gowns? iH 
i La \ y Emily? Is she altered 2” | looks and her step lightened ; voluntarily or involuntarily 
; hat she use d to be: but I think she is vrow- | she was evidently hoping, if not believing. 
ru.” About this time I myself received a er from Lord 
‘In merry incredulity. “ What, dark and | Erlistoun. 
“olt-rounded, seventeen and sess twenty- It stated his extreme regret that circumstances of which 
[am esrowing!” She turned grave for a! Miss Dowglas was aware—he had written to her by 
nt back to the argument in question. same mail—prevented his immediate return to Eng! 
. ation had a truth init. That similarity that he must leave my harge for a few months 1 
ired, which, as I have before noticed, is | “his best treasure in the world.” 
—_— _ en 
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I gave Jean the letter without comment, and she made | their mistakes,—will again stir us with their fearless o} 
none. Her time was just then fully occupied ; for Lady | quence, their vivid pictures, their magnetic truth, gh» 
Emily was going on a tour to Switzerland, I believe ; and | do the world no more service by her writings ; jt oy 
it was hard for Jean to refuse her “little lover's” earnest | mains that the record of her life shall edify and benefit oe I 
wish for her companionship. That it will do good, more good than many novels, we 3. } 
“T can't,” she said, when I urged too, promising to re- | not doubt. Two lessons at least it may well convey to , 
move all scruples on account of my mother; “I can’t go | all who read it. The first, that even critics, like gy... t 
abroad. O, no! I was never fit for any thing but quict | fallible men, may be mistaken; and that they ayo ee 
and home.” likely to be so when they judge an author by the accidens: a 
And after Lady Emily was gone, she seemed to turn | and not by the essentials, of his or her writings, 7), t 
more than ever to what—if peace, unity, and affection could | author of Jane Lyre was a woman gifted with some of»), xi 
make it so--—was indeed, with all its narrowness, a“ home.” | best and noblest womanly qualities in no less degree the: rt 
I can see her now, as she used to sit on Sunday afternoons, | she was intellectually endowed. Whoso studies hey }:°. * 
crouching down with her arm across my old mother’s lap, | will find that authorship formed but a subordinate portio: 
and her great wistful weary eyes fixed opposite on me, as I | of it; that writing was the least part of her “work” th. 
tried to amuse them and make them merry. Sometimes, | the daily, yearly round of her home-duties, little and gre. Al 
after listening and laughing a little, she would end with a | was fulfilled as conscientiously, as cheerfully, as deftly... 
sigh of relief: though she knew ro higher faculties, and possessed no yuo» ye: 
“O, Mark, how comfortable you are!” recondite tastes than those of the housewife. And seco»)! ap] 
These “treasures,” which some are readier to prate of | we shall learn how compatible a woman so minded yy a 
than to prize, yet others must neither covet nor steal! | make the sweetest and homeliest duties,—in the performan: wit 
Thank God, I was always true to myself, and to both of | of which lies her normal vocation,—with the exercise of rar ‘iff 
these two. powers, and the cultivation of that intellect which was ho. life. 
Day by day I watched Jean’s round cheek straighten | stowed on her to turn to good account, not to give her; — 
into the line which marks youth’s departure. Once, stoop- | excuse for forfeiting or ignoring one iota of her woman . 
ing her head as she sat, she said, ‘“ Mark, see here ;” and in It is a pregnant fact, indeed, that a writer, one of th 28 
an under-lock of her hair were distinct white threads, too | most original, powerful, and popular of her day, stands 0 " 
~many to count. from the rest of the world still more by her life than by! whic 
I hardly know the sort of feeling it gave me, except that | genius. The reader of these volumes will find it m re} — 
it was not altogether one of pain. sible to forget Jane Eyre and Lucy Snowe than this sw bees 
one still woman, with her indomitable soul; her quiet selfdeny. es 
a ing heroism, both active and passive; her strong, but » fe 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE. stubborn will; her warm and generous, but steady and ¢ and 
sistent feelings. Her genius was brilliant, but her ; Her 
Ix the autumn of 1847 there appeared a book,—a “ novel,” | shone, we think, with a fuller light than that which throu he f 
—unrecommended by a known name, unheralded by any | her writings has flashed upon the world. ird j 
portentous announcements, which nevertheless achieved And what a strange poem-picture have we in this t "ul 
what few books, even with all such appliances, attain ;—it | narrative; what an eerie strain of wild music runs throu ae 
made a “sensation” in the English literary world. Jane | it; what an atmosphere of moorland-air surrounds it, fres nee 
Eyre aroused immediate attention; there was a “rush for | sharp, sweeping,—sometimes thick with mists, and a os 
copies” at the publisher’s; people of generally phlegmatic | torn with fierce gusts! She herself never imagined : Tl 
temperament condescended to be curious as to the unknown | thing more instinct with that sort of sad grandeur wh. the ac 
author. The book was reviewed, criticised, talked about, on | pervaded all she wrote, than is her own history. The sec! t To 
every hand. The reading public—insatiable giant!—for once | home in that wild region; the motherless childhood, | 
laid itself down complacently after its meal, and growled | which all the brightness was struck by the early and paint’. prod 
approval. This for a brief space. After a while came | death of her two sisters; the premature responsibiity sph 
soberer thoughts; compunction and dubitation began to | her own eldership over the others, which sodeeply impress: far 
trouble the monster. He had enjoyed his dinner, but he | the thoughtful little girl of ten years old,—how sim ee 
mistrusted the wholesomeness of the viands; he had par- | touching are these details, and how well they indicate the Sch 
taken greedily, but thought it wellto enter a protest against | course of training that her mind was undergoing thus carly. ne-a 
the chef-de-cuisine. Jane Eyre was striking, original,—its | Interesting also is the description of the recreations © rea 
descriptions were masterly, its writing both forcible and | four singular children,—their strong political symp?" ed: 
brilliant ; but it was of an evil tendency, it was immoral, it | their literary achievements, and in particular, Charlotte s ug 
was wicked, it was, in a word, improper—most fatal ban of | detailed catalogue of her writings, “making 1 the Ww! ’ 
all! And curiosity strained her eyes anew. Who could | twenty-two volumes,” completed in fifteen montis » : 
have written this queer book? Man or woman, old or | authoress of thirteen. Aa uD ar 
young; a masculine mind gifted with unusually subtle per- Here is a characteristic specimen of these — St 
ceptions ; or a “ strong-minded” woman, whom life had em- | presenting a quaint combination of child-life ang mc» dp 
bittered, whom experience had hardened,—who cowd be | childish fancies and predilections. \ 
the author ? u June the Stst, 12% 
We know now, or shall know when we have read ’ | 1 in December 1827 ; 
through the two volumes now before us. Death makes all The play of the Islanders he forme ~ sat when th Ph 
Ros ae ; the following manner. One night, about the time weet" hole 
things sacred; and we believe that the curiosity, often vul- | gjoet and stormv fogs of November are succeeded by the © L 
gar and mean enough while its object breathes and lives | storms and high piercing night-winds of confirmed Mag thir 
amongst us, becomes a nobler feeling when the infinite | were all sitting round the warm blazing kitchen-are, riet 
barrier between two worlds divides us from it. Were it | concluded a quarrel with Tabby cee Ne HP 10 ¢ 
not so, there would be much pain in seeing the veil drawn ve do Ba — from eo she ar sanienne |, which 
from before the quiet life of a gentle, retiring, sensitive | }..) teoka, he vet yee th a lazy manner, ‘1 do 
q adie 5 , §, Sensitive | jast broken by Branwell saying in a lazy mal 7 
woman like Charlotte Bronté, even when the hand was as | what to do.’ "This was echoed by Emily and Anne. j 
careful and as loving as it has been in this case. Tabby. Wha, ya may go t’ bed. hat r 
But Charlotte Bronté is no longer of us. No critical FN Legend char thing totht, Tabby’ 
isconceptions arsh j nents can sti a tarlotte. y are you so g “night, 
misconceptions, or harsh, judgments can sting her, 10" | pou we had ach nS of OO ao 
: ye - a, der ; ranwell. If we had, I would choose the" 
No more of those “ strange” books,—good and great, spite of Charlotte. And I would choose the Isle of WS" 
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"gale f 

“wily. The Isle of Arran for me, 

yi And mine should be Guernsey. ; 

We then chose who should be chief men in our islands, 
reanwell chose John Bull, Astley Cooper, and Leigh Hunt; 
vt Walter Scott, Mr. Lockhart, Johnny Lockhart; Anne, 


Aichael Sadler, Lord Bentinck, Sir Henry Halford. I chose 


‘so Duke of Wellington and two sons, Christopher North and 
and Mr. Abernethy. Here our conversation was interrupted 
the to us, dismal sound of the clock striking seven, and we 


core summoned off to bed. The next day we added many others 
oar Hist of men, till we got almost all the chief men of the 
- dom, After this, for a long time, nothing worth noticing 
*aayred. In June 1828, we erected a school on a fictitious 
- ond. which was to contain 1000 children. The manner of the 
~iding was as follows. The island was fifty miles in circum- 
~ ence, and certainly appeared more like the work of enchant- 
~eut than any thing real,’’ &c. 

Aud we have a description of her soon after this time. 

“Tn 1831, she was a quiet thoughtful girl of nearly fifteen 
wears of age; very small in figure,—‘stunted’ was the word she 
“-nlied to herself; but as her limbs and head were in just pro- 
» tion to the slight fragile body, no word in ever so slight a de- 
vee suggestive of deformity could properly be applied to her ;— 
with sott thick brown hair and peculiar eyes, of which I find it 
“ficult to give a description, as they appeared to me in her later 
life. They were large and well shaped; their colour a reddish- 
\rown: but if the iris was closely examined, it appeared to be 

mposed of a great variety of tints. The usual expression was 
* guiet listening intelligence; but now and then, on some just 
ecasion for vivid interest or wholesome indignation, a light 
uid shine out as if some spiritual lamp had been kindled 
hich glowed behind those expressive orbs. I never saw the 
‘ein any other human creature. As for the rest of her fea- 
tures, they were plain, large, and ill-set ; but unless you began 
to catalogue them, you were hardly aware of the fact ; for the 
es and power of the countenance over-balanced every physical 
fect: the crooked mouth and the large nose were forgotten, 
ud the whole face arrested the attention, and presently at- 
vcted all those whom she herself would have cared to attract. 
lier hands and feet were the smallest I ever saw; when gene of 
e former was placed in mine, it was like the soft touch ofa 
rd in the middle of my palm. The delicate long finyers hada 
peculiar fineness of sensation, which was one reason why all her 
wndiwork, of whatever kind,—writing, sewing, knitting,—was 
») clear in its minuteness, She was remarkably neat in her whole 
jersonal attire; but she was dainty as to the fit of her shoes and 


” 
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The readers of Shirley and Villette will be interested in 

‘account of Miss Bronté’s life as school-girl and teacher 
« Roe Head, and at Brussels, if only because they will 
‘uere trace the scenes and impressions which long after she 
‘eproduced in those books. But authorship,—its cares and 
* pleasures, its discouragements and its triumphs,—was as 
‘tar from her; if thought of, checked and driven back, 
a vordance with advice she had received on the subject. 
‘chool-life, governess-experiences, diversified by illness, 
“ue-auxieties, and plans for the future,—it is of all this 
cad now. It was necessary that money should be 
‘; and teaching appeared the only available means, 
ugh 1{ Was a vocation for which all the Brontiés seem 
oe been peculiarly unfitted. So chafing were its re- 
~*) SO trylng were its demands upon Charlotte, that 
Zain an again her health gave way under her persistent 
Phi ise can a way of life which to her involved so 
“PYsuve Sullerine, 


y 
~ & 





~ e Jubt, says Mrs, Gaskell, “all who enter upon the 
Te crness have to relinquish much ; no doubt it must 
., “i Sacrifice ;—but to Charlotte Bronté it was a per- 
_,P * to force all her faculties into a direction for which 
pe — previous life had unfitted them. Moreover, the 
“ss haa been brought up motherless ; and, from know- 

v* khe galety and sportiveness of childhood,—from 
seal “perienced caresses or fond attentions themselves, 
ao NoFant of the very nature of infancy, or how to 
vigaging qualities, 





oe ah oun in any other way. . . It must be borne 
nad of ot Surviving her, look back upon her life 
;- servation how no distaste, no suffering, 
en from any course which she believed it to 
~ii ae In, 


Tar 
awa 


4ettcr, written from one of her “ situations” 
~‘e Xpresses something of the intolerable 





ery Children were to them the | 
SSifiee ‘ ‘ . = 
Essities of humanity ; they had never been drawn 





; 


- > 


yearning for freedom which it was her continual struggle 
to keep down and endure: 


‘* MINE BONNIE Love,—I was as glad of your letter as tongue 
can express. It is a real genuine pleasure to hear from home; a 
thing to be saved till bedtime, when one has a moment’s quiet 
and rest to enjoy it thoroughly. Write whenever you can. [ 
could like to be at home. I could like to work ina mill. I could 
like to feel some mental liberty. I could like this weight of re- 
straint to be taken off. But the holidays will come. Coraggio.” 


We now arrive at the details of her sojourn in Brussels, 
of her zealous and resolved efforts in the acquirement of 
languages, &c., and of the painful episodes which marked, 
and at length terminated, her stay. The fast-increasing 
blindness of her father summoned her home at the beginning 
of 1844. And there ensued a time of much trial ;—futile 
efforts on the part of the girls to establish a school at 
Haworth Parsonage, till these very efforts were stopped by 
the bursting of a new cloud of piteous, terrible, domestic 
trouble which had for long been overhanging them. But 
Branwell Bronté and his wretched fate need not be discussed 
here. 

Let us pass at once to the consideration of the time, 
some two years later, when Charlotte Bronté had made the 
first unnoticed step towards that literary career afterwards 
so renowned. ‘ Poems by Currer, Ellis, and Acton Bell,” 
published in 1846, were unheeded, passed by, ignored by 
the great busy world. The risk had been their own, the 
failure was theirs also; but they appear to have been un- 
daunted by it. They tried again. August 1846 found 
Charlotte at Manchester with her father, who came there 
that his eyes might be operated upon. The sisters’ second 
literary venture seemed hopeless enough. Each had written 
a prose tale, which had been sent, together and separately, 
to publisher after publisher with continued ill-success. 


«©... Among the dispiriting circumstances connected with 
her anxious visit to Manchester, Charlotte told me that her tale 
came back upon her hands, curtly rejected by some publisher, 
on the very day when her father was to submit to his operation. 
But she had the heart of Robert Bruce within her; and failure 
upon failure daunted her no more than him, Not only did The 
Professor return again to try his chance among the London 
publishers, but she began, in this time of care and depressing 
inquietude,—in those gray, weary, uniform streets, where all 
faces save that of her kind doctor were strange and untouched 
with sunlight to her,—there and then did the brave genius be- 
gin Jane Hyre. Read what she herself says: ‘Currer Bell's 
book found acceptance nowhere, nor any acknowledgment of 
merit; so that something like the chill of despair began to in- 
vade his heart.” And remember it was not the heart ofa person 
who, disappointed in one hope, can turn with redoubled affection 
to the many certain blessings that remain. Think of her home, 
and the black shadow of remorse lying over one in it, till his 
very brain was mazed, and his gifts and his life were lost ; think 
of her father’s sight hanging on a thread, of her sisters’ delicate 
health and dependence on her care; and then admire, as it de- 
serves to be admired, the steady courage which could work away 
at Jane Eyre all the time that the one-volume tale was plodding 
its weary way in London,” 


The following is significantly characteristic : 


‘It was not every day that she could write. Sometimes 
weeks, or even months, elapsed before she felt that she had any 
thing to add to that portion of her story which was already 
written. Then, some morning she would waken up, and the 
progress of her tale lay clear and bright before her in distinct 
vision. When this was the case, all her care was to discharge 
her household and filial duties, so as to obtain leisure to sit down 
and write out the incidents and consequent thoughts, which were, 
in fact, more present to her mind at such times than her actual 
life itself. Yet notwithstanding this ‘ possession,’ as it were, 
those who survive of her daily and household companions are clear 
in their testimony, that never was the claim of any duty, never 
was the call of another for help, neglected for an instant. It 
had become necessary to give Tabby—now nearly eighty years 
of age—the assistance of a girl. Tabby relinquished any of her 
work with jealous reluctance, and could not bear to be reminded, 
though ever so delicately, that the acuteness of her senses was 
dulled by age. The other servant might not interfere with whatshe 
chose to consider her exclusive work. Among other things, she 
reserved to herself the right of peeling the potatoes for dinner; 
but as she was growing blind, she often left in those black specks 


| which we in the north call the ‘eyes’ of the potato. Miss Bronti’ 
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was too dainty a housekeeper to put up with this ; yet she could 
not bear to hurt the faithful old servant by bidding the younger 
maiden go over the potatoes again, and so reminding Tabby that 
her work was less effectual than formerly. Accordingly, she 
would steal into the kitchen, and quietly carry off the bow! of 
vegetables without Tabby’s being aware ; and breaking off in the 
full flow of interest and inspiration in her w riting, carefully cut 
out the specks in the potatoes, and noiselessly carry them back | 
to their pl ice. This little proceeding may show how orderly 
and fully she necomplished her duties, even at those times when | 
the ‘ possession’ was upon her,” 





In 1847, Jane Eyre was published. And this may appear 
a fit opportunity for discussing the merits and the faults, 
the excellence and the defacing drawbacks, of Miss Bronté’s 
writings. But we reserve such discussion ; we waive for 
the present all arguings thereanent. We are learning to 
know Charlotte Brouté, —-not Currer Bell. Whoso wills, may 
carp and cayil at the author; we deal with the woman as 
she lived, not as she wrote. Imaginary incidents, fictitious 
scenes and characters, are out of place here; they fade away 
in the strong clear light of a reality such as this. 

Domestic distress of the bitterest kind was assailing her 
at the time that “ London literary circles” were speculating 
as to the author of Jane Hyre. The year passed sadly; 
though we may imagine her as cheered by the success 
of her book, tidings of which reached her in her quiet 
secluded home. But, in the autumn of 1848, the brother 
died. Connected with him had been the cruellest of the 
family troubles, and his death seemed to be the herald of 
further desolation. At intervals of only a few months 
Emily and Anne Bronté sickened—declined—died. 'The one 
sister, after months of devoted nursing, of gnawing anxiety, 
was left alone, to resume as she might, the story (Shirley) 
of which she had written two-thirds at the time of Bran- 
well’s death. “The pen, laid down when there were three 
sisters living and loving, was taken up when one alone 
remained. Well might she call the first chapter that she 
wrote after this ‘The Valley of the Shadow of Death.’”’ 

The reader of Shirley will remember the chapter so 
called—(read now, in the light of this new knowledge, how 
inexpres sib ly touching are its simple details!) ; and ‘he will 
remember also the commencing passages in that chapter 
headed “ The West Wind blows,’’—one of those outbursts of 
passionate prose-poetry which truly are only to be “learned 
in suffering.” But, we are told, 

**She went on with her work steadily. But it was weary to 
write without any one to listen to the progress of her tale,—to 
find fault or to sympathise, while pacing the length of the par- 
lour in the evenings, as in the days that were no more. Three 
sisters had done this; then two, the other sister dropping off 
froin the walk; and now one was left desolate to listen for 
echoing steps that never came, and to hear the wind sobbing at 
the windows with an almost articulate sound,” 

Her literary triumphs were thus well chastened. More- 
over, Shirley, though successful on the whole, was much 
maltreated by sundry authorities. And what a new idea is 
given of the masculine-minded reckless writer of Jane Lyre, 
when we hear of her quietly shedding tears of grieved feel- 
ing over a harsh criticism in the Times newspaper! Occa- 
sionally she was now to be tempted from her seclusion ; 
occasionally she went to London, staying with the family 

of her publ isher, who strove to make her visits as interest- 
ing as her extreme love of quiet and painful shyness would 
permit. She made some valued friendships also. Life, it 
vould seem, was at least expanding somewhat for her. Her 
correspondence becomes varied and extensive. It is inter- 
esting to mark the clear practical sense of her letters on 
business-matters, the lucid criticisms on the books she reads, 
or the new scenes she passes through. Vigorous, and full 
of life and warm generous fecling, are these letters, and 
graphic as was all she wrote. 





a 


}ut we can dwell! only briefly on these and subs 

details. 
wards its close. On its last salient incident, her marriag 
we will not touch. Her few brief months of wedded jis. 
seem to have been happy ones, and it was surely meet } 
should be so. There had been a long, dreary, hard wins, 
before the short spring of happiness | blessed her with i its 
brightness. And struggle and trial and suffering had doy 
their work upon the fragile frame during that troubled Sea. 
son. Sunshine could not kindle anew the fast-decaying 
spark that had burned so brightly when its light was needs » 
most, because of the darkness around. She died. 


‘¢ Early on Saturday morning, March 31st, the solemn tolliy 
of Haworth church-bell spoke forth the fact of her death to th. 
villagers, who had known her from a child, and whose he 
shivered ‘within them as they thought of the two sitting deso| 
and alone in the old gre ay house, 

* * * * 
Few beyond that circle of hills knew that she whom ¢ 
natiows praised far off lay dead that Easter morning. Of kith 
and kin she had more in the grave to which she was eona to be 
borne than among the living “The two mour ners, stunned wii 
their great grief, “desired not the sympathy of strangers. One 
member out of most of the families in the parish was bidden t 
the funeral; and it became an act of self-denial in many a po 
household to give up to another the privilege of paying their last 
homage to her; and those who were excluded from the forn 
train of mourners thronged the churchyard and church, to sx 
carried forth and laid beside her own people her whom, : 
many months ago, they had looked at as a pale white bride 
entering on a new life with trembli: ig happy hope.” 


ue nt 


arts 


And such was the end, yet not the end, of Charlo: 
Bronti’s tried, troubled, unpraised life. 

One word more before we let the book go which t ls us 
of that life. That we have hardly mentioned the met 
this biography i in our warm interest in, and sympat hy x Wi 
its subject, is perhaps the highest testimony we could rendu 
to its excellence. It is not so much a book asa life we ha’ 
been making acquaintance with. To express approval 
the arrangement, to laud the style, would appear out 
place under these circumstances. And we feel sur 
Mrs. Gaskell, in her generous friendship for Charlotte Bs nt 
will accept as the most welcome praise to her own pol 
in these volumes, that tribute of admiration and revere 
for the Dead, which we believe few will find it possible ' 
withhold when they close the book. 





NOTHING IN THE PAPER TO-DAY. 

I anways think a man a dolt who tells me “there 's! 
thing in the paper to-day.” Nothing! The partly 2 iper 
daily history of thirty millions of people, with posses 
scattered all over the world,—a people whose 
number at home and abroad is not much less t 
hundred millions. And their daily actions are as “he 
to those who skim the surface of a paper in searc h ofa 
an insurrection, the death of a prince, or the exp 
powder-mill ; and who in one week forget every 
which for the moment was a real bit of new S| r ther 
one person in a hundred knows how to reac a? 
They hear a great deal about stryc -hnine, and ar 
to see the portrait, or read the biograp hy, of a on 
do they turn to any chemical dictionary or Wors ©" ™ 
jurisprudence for accurate information, on whi 
a calm judgment of that which excites the ms 
read aud understand a newspaper, requires us © 
sure in its several details, as matters of contem] 
history ; and there is scarcely any single narrat!® 
ther of politics or police, of law or war, Of Gest 
mortality,—but is fraught with a true h _ rl 


dates and: circumstances worthy to be m: ide 


agel 
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But meanwhile she experienced intervals of profound | 
*. . . . . . | 
pression, of utter prostration both of mind and body. Sad | 


? 
a 


indeed is it to read such records of a lonely life,—of mental 
suffering and longing for the lost,—as we have in some of her 
letters of the time during which Villette was in progress. 





outlying facts affording matter for many a Cu” 
or scientific study. 

| I remember, during the late war, we 

| paper on the table, and, in family council * 


| out on a few maps every movement of the 


we us 














The scroll is nearly unrolled; the life draws ;,, 
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4 form our judgment of the strugeles and acts of the bel- 
—ontg. By the aid of geographical studies, my daugh- 
ade tracings of the maps of the Crimea, the Black 
~.. and the Baltic; and as each new item of intelligence 
a i we used to mark in on these skeleton maps every 
~ nosition of the armies, every movement inade by them, 
‘yes of march, points of attack, positions of fleets and bat- 
-.< and, in fact, every minute detail that could be illus- 
at e by geography. Then we saw the meaning of the 
us feats of arms which called forth the plaudits of 
ysands who knew the places and positions «nly by name. 
v saw the whole scheme of the Russian attack: east- 
voll. throug ch the Caucasus, towards Erzeroum; westward, 
rough the Principalities, towards Adrianople; and ecen- 
:, by the Black Sea, from Sebastopol,—a grand threefold 
tack on ‘onstantinople. We saw, too, the wisdom of the 
‘ed concentration on the central position of Sebastopol : 
troy the enemy’s centre, and his wings suffer with it. 
ides this, we learnt that by the allies attacking the re- 
st part of the Czar’s dominions, his forces were compelled 
march enormous distances to the relief of the besieged 
and those distances were additional enemies, and 
lped us to conquer. 

Now, Bushire and Herat and Canton are uppermost in po- 
ical ge geography. We are making skeleton tracings of the 
ips of Persia, and we shall mark out, in coloured lines, 
track of the Persian forces; the respective positions of 
fleets and land-forces of the British; the nearest Rus- 
| posts on the Caspian; and the route which a Russian 
y of relief would most likely take, if the Czar were to 
side with Persia. China also comes in for study, and we 

now busy with its coasts and harbours. 
Then, as to this sad labour question, we fill up the sketch 
ich the paper supplies in the history of want. Statistics 
the population, the produce, and the resources of the 





tish empire, are easily attainable. My note-book of 


‘es shows an awful list of failures of great firms, also 
‘(from the newspapers. Emigration returns and re- 
‘from the colonies give us further items of information: 

| fT form an opinion as to the cause of distress, or its 
t likely remedy, I at least do not content myself with 
surface observation. Indeed, there is nothing in the 
"spapers, not even excepting the advertisements, but 
i to me is a reflection of some striking phases of our 
and political life. I can separate the temporary and 
sing from that which is permanently characteristic 
r hey its and history; and the newspaper is a great 
' rather a lens of enorinous focus, through which I 
‘The 


8 ‘the whole world in its physical and mental develop- 
‘S arrayed before me as a living panorama. | fe 
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POLYGLOT READINGS IN PROVERBS. 





At DOES YOU AN ILL TURN WILL NE’ER FORGIE YOU 
7 “The injurer never pardons” (Ital.),— Chi offende 
rdo i. mar. “ Since I wronged y - I never liked you” 

“espues que te erré, nunca bien te quisé. —The 


went iS thus expressed by Tacitus: “It is in the 


\ ngche )hate one whom you have injured” (Agric. 
gl tama to a person who had behaved ver y badly 
vous demande pardon de vous étre moque de mor, 
(paracu for having been treated s scurvily by 


Soar, iS SOON ForGOTTEN. “ A morsel eaten gains 

<9 — Boe ado comido ne gana amigo. ‘The 
Mes he mpany broken up” (Po rtug.), ae co- 
eta. “A favour to come is better than 
erage q, = Val pit un piacere da farsi che cento 
| 18 suggestive of the definition which 
Sist iy 

ikes ingrates” (French),—Qut oblige 
grant a favour,” said Louis XIV., 


=n Lwenty malcontents.” 


ina lively sense of future favours. 


SAVE ME FROM MY F'rrexps.—An ejaculation often called 
forth by the indiscreet zeal which damages a man’s cause 
whilst professing to serve it. The full form of the proverb— 
“God save me from my friends, I will save myself from my 
enemies’ —is almost obsolete with us, but subsists in many 
languages. The French and others apply it to perfidious 
friends. ‘From whoim I trust God save me, from others I 
will, &c.” (Italian),— Da chi mi fido guardi mi Dio; che da 
chi non mi fido me ne gquarderd io. On the wall of one of 
the horrible subterraneous dungeons of the doge’s palace at 
Venice, M. Quitard found these words in the handwriting 
of a prisoner, who had escaped by removing a large flag in 
the floor, under which was a sewer that ran into the adja- 
cent canal—“ One is never betrayed but by one’s own peo- 
ple” (French),—On n’est jamais trahi que par les seins. 

W. hk. Kenry. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 


Dear Mapam,—I read with inexpressible pleasure the letter 
of ‘A Daughter,” in the Narionat Macaazing, vol. ii. p. 31, 
—I hope the Editors paid her liberally for it,—and I am 
convinced that in every large family the advantages of her 
ingenious suggestion would be peculiarly appreciated. 
What eagerness would there not be to fulfil every house- 
hold want; what anticipation of each wish; what jealous 
watchfulness of the beloved parent’s eye, and loving contest 
to be first in reading its desires ! 
To descend to lower considerations, the arithmetical 
faculty (often so lamentably defective in a woman's head) 
would by this means be wonderfully developed. Consider 
the accurate valuation of each little service; the habits of 
regularity cultivated by the strict account strictly kept, and 
periodically presented for liquidation. I say periodically, as 
it may not be always possible for mamma to put her hand 
in her pocket at the very moment the chimney-ornaments 
are dusted, or the fresh tapes sewn on the pillow-cases. 
Lhave given the subject serious consideration, and think 
it will be found advisable to draw up a tariff of prices, which 
may give to parents some insight into their family-expenses, 
and pre vent those little disagreements to whit hevery sch me, 
however invaluable, is liab le, and especially one involving 


the pecuniary element. The following tal le will, I hope, be 


found not incompatible with justice on both si 


iCS 
For making breakfast, 4d. 

If with both tea and coffee, 6d. 

Washing tea-cups, 2d. 

Making beds, 1d. each. 

Marketing for family-dinner, 6d. 

Mending father’s or brother's socks, 14d. per pair. 
Brushing father’s coat, 1d. 

Sewing buttons on shirt, 4d. each. 
Making pudding, 3d. 

Making pie (large), 4d. 


Lessons to little sister, 1s. an hour (and che lp too), we 





This is necessarily but a bare Supe stion. Every daughter 
will of course be the best j idge of what services are like ly 
to he required from her, and will pl ice her own valuation 
upon them. It will, however, be advisable to 1 ify the 
latter according tothe number ofthe family and the income 

| of its head A man with, let us say, 2001 per annur thy 

| grown-up daughters, and four or five smaller fry, to be 
taught, me led, washed, and genet lly “done for,” at so 

| much a head.,—in addition to the necessary rent, taxes, coals, 

| candles, and provision for so large a famul) might find the 
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weekly account of Jane, Maria, 
or Fanny, an occasional incon- 
venience. I am sure I need not 
point out to the young ladies 
that these circumstances might 
sometimes justify a bargain 
with mamma; or that even, 
under great pressure, an occa- 
sional pinafore might be made, 
oracollar washed free of charge. 

As I have put the case, no 
parents can surely object to 
so reasonable a demand, nor be 
blind to the advantages that 
must result from it, when they 
see their daughters value and 
economise their time, become 
active and industrious, and feel 
that it proceeds, not from the 
old-fashioned law by which 
youth in its turn lifts the bur- 
den from the weary shoulders 
ofage; not from the gratitude 
that seeks to repay, however 
inadequately, the filial debt of 
years; not from the loving 
instinct that necessitates the 
ministration to those we love; 
—but “from the wholesome 
stimulus of gain, which is the 
mainspring of most of man’s 








ie 


quarts of water over 





them 

and leave them some hours 
to dissolve. For this purpose 
“y 


bright spring-water js the best. 
When the salts are thoroughly 
dissolved, place in the vessel 9 
hydrometer registered ag |p. 
as from 1:000 to 1°030, or ” 
place of that, one of the spe. 
cific-gravity beads sold by }f; 
Bolton or Mr. Lloyd: and «: 
the time of purchasing it, be 
sure to ascertain if it shoulj 
sink or swim in sea-water, i: 
up the mixture, and note wha: 
the hydrometer registers, Yo, 
will find that the water js too 
dense, and you must add suff. 
cient spring-water to it to bring 
it to the standard of 1:027, o 
till the bead slowly sinks t: 
the bottom, if it should sink, or 
threatens to sink, if it is jn. 

tended to register by floating 

Now the usual way is to do 

all this in the tank or vessel 

in which the animals are to 

be kept ; but, as shown in the 

Book of the Aquarium, such a 

practice is wrong, because there 

is invariably some amount 

of sediment, which must ke 











labours, and surely cannot fail 








to act well with woman also.” 
Avnorner DAUGUTER. 
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ARTIFICIAL SEA-WATER FOR THE MARINE | 
AQUARIUM AND FOR BATHS. — 
Mr. Gossr, the eminent naturalist, first propounded the pos- 
sibility of manufacturing from the salt-box and the water- 
butt a preparation in which to preserve living marine ani- 
mals, so as to obviate the inconvenience of obtaining sup- 
plies of water from the sea. That was in July 1854. The 
possibility was soon settled; and so admirably did the arti- 
ficial sea-water answer its purpose, that many aquarians 
declared it to be superior to the real thing; and Mr. Bolton, 
operative chemist, of Holborn Bars, gave all his attention to 
its manufacture, and succeeded in producing it to perfection. 
In London, there is no difficulty in procuring either real sea- 
water or the prepared salts: the first is retailed, like porter 
at a public-house, by Mr. W. A. Lloyd, of Portland Road ; the 
second is sold by Mr. Bolton at the rate of three gallons for 
a shilling, that is to say, in packets of a pound each; so that 
the saline materials for three gallons may be conveniently 
carried home in the coat-pocket. But there are many who 
live in remote districts who cannot readily avail themselves 
of either Mr. Lloyd’s or Mr. Bolton’s services, and there are 
many more who would prefer to prepare the sea-water for 
themselves as a pretty chemical exercise; and to these we 
offer the following instructions. Take of 


Common table-salt. . . . . . . 34 ounces. 


DUOUMR GONE. .5 si oe ss eo MS eG 
Chloride of magnesium . . . . . 200 grs. troy. 
Chloride of potassium. . . .. . 40 ,, 


The above are the essential ingredients; but three elements 
of sea-water are omitted from the receipt, and these are, 
bromide of magnesium, sulphate of lime, and carbonate of 
lime. These occur in such minute quantities, that none but 
an expert chemist can introduce them. We believe Mr. 
Bolton does not omit them in his preparation. 

Having the quantities of the above four ingredients cor- 


~~ 
STAND FOR CUT FLOWERS. 





rectly weighed out, mix them together, and pour three 


removed before the water is 
put to use. If the mixture 
is made in a spare pan, it 1s very easy to fix above the tank 
a small filter, and through that filter pass the water into 
the vessel in which it is to remain. Take a bee-glass with 
a hole in the centre, or a common flower-pot which has been 
well seasoned. Into the hole in the centre thrust a piece of 
clean sponge, just loose enough to allow the water to ru 
out ina thin stream. Over the sponge place a handful « 
charcoal ; and then fill up, and keep the filter at work till the 
whole of the water has been transferred bright and pure to 
tank. Once more test it with the hydrometer or the glass 
bead, and make it a shade weaker than the register, © 
allow for evaporation. A few healthy plants of sea-lettucs 
or the grassy sea-weed “called Enteromorpha compres’ 
must be thrown in and left for a week, to season the owe 
and prepare it for the reception of animals. If expose?» 
moderate daylight, these plants will diffuse an abundance 
oxygen through the water, and impart to 1t some i" 
portions of the three ingredients that were omitted from ™ 
formula. In a week or ten days it is fit for the introduct® 
of animals. Begin with common anemones; but ip 
attempt to keep fishes or rare kinds of zoophytes ce 
some time. The first weeds will probably decay, ye . , 
places must be supplied with fresh ones; and py 
properly exposed to subdued daylight, live and J omg 
Time will ripen the water and fit it for the preserv"" 
any of the animals that are usually kept in aquar iced 

same preparation may be used for years, and will wm i 
improve if occasionally drawn off and passed 2 
filter, and kept to the proper standard ol wrt) ed 
addition of fresh water from time to time. In = af ; 

ticular, the hydrometer or bead must be the gu te its 
handfuls of any sea-side drift, such as fresh eta be 
gle, &c., if obtainable, will be found useful in So ee ele , 
preparation of the water by conveying 0 it ti pric Whe 
which it is so difficult to include in the manufacture. : 

r ; dful of fresh was" 
purchasing marine animals, a han eng, * 
can always be obtained, and is of great ser 
newly-made sea-water into a proper State; 
waste materials must be removed belore 


decay. 
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PARTING OF LORD AND LADY RUSSELL. [1683] 
By C. LUCY. 











Mx. Caartes Lucy is favourably known to the public by a 
cories of pictures that exhibit a quietist turn of mind, verging 
_ometimes upon sadness and pain; and which are charac- 
‘orised by a reserved power of design such as we advisedly 
Jesionate quiet, in order to mark a wide distinction between 
-jat quality and the more obvious one which is simply tame 
and weak. He has never, so far as we know, produced a 
ture wherein any violent demonstration of emotion is 
jaired by the subject ; preserving thereby an individu- 
ality as an artist, following a preconceived system to de- 
velop his powers to their utmost fruition. This intimate 
liknowledge is remarkable, and worthy of all honour. 

His principal works are—the picture we here engrave; a 
eartuon, “ Religion,” at Westminster Hall (1845) ; “ The De- 
sarture of the Pilgrim Fathers,” for which he received at 
-hat exhibition in 1847 a premium of 2001. from the Govern- 
ment: “The Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers” (Royal Acade- 
wy, L848); “The Death of Cromwell’s Daughter ;” “ Nelson 
‘nthe cabin of the Victory before Trafalgar.” These are, 
without naming others, sufficient examples of the artist’s 

iwice of subjects, his manner of executing them, and of 
: remarkable persistency of aim which it is our duty to 





pic 


’ 
eul 


wise. 
Iu“ The Parting of Lord and Lady Russell” we see grief 
without violence, a calm human dignity, and a self-respect 
hich also spares others. Lord William Russell being 
wrongfully accused of participation in the Rye-House Plot, 
was brought to trial for treason, and pleaded “ Not guilty,” 
uding, that he had not received a copy of the indictment 
against him. On its being demanded how he would be tried, 
he replied, that he had never heard of a prisoner being ar- 
raigned and tried at the same time. This objection, though 
nded on both law and justice, was overruled; the trial 
proceeded, extending to great length, during which he re- 
ceived from his wife the utmost assistance which a noble- 
irted woman could render, by acting as his secretary. 
Vespite the clearest reasoning, and in the face of the most 
' solute law, he was found guilty, and sentenced to decapi- 


on 


bab 


Many others who appear to have been really concerned in 
ine sort of conspiracy were executed; amongst them, Alger- 
n Sidney. To save Lord Russell from a like fate, the most 

nuous efforts with the king were made, but without avail. 

wdoning the legitimatemeans ofdelivering his friend, Lord 
ven ish—between whom and Lord Russell the warmest 

“iment existed—volunteered to exchange clothes with 
_' ‘i prison, so that he might escape. This magnanimous 

* Was rejected, and the noble victim prepared for death. 

‘ount of his imprisonment and execution, which Burnet 
‘Sat length (that is he whom the artist shows withdrawn 
ping at the window), is singularly affecting. On the even- 
‘lore the day of execution, Lady Russell visited her 
a the last time. After praying, he said to her, 
ny - sup with me, and let us eat our last earthly food 
| hie eo — she left, he took her by the hand, saying, 
Fup yy © WHICH you now feel in a few hours must be 

i he then kissed her several times. ‘She so governed 

... 48 not to add by the sight of her distress to the 
.,. Paration.” ‘When she was gone, he said, “ Now 
‘ness of death is past ;’ and lauded her highly as 
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ves and friends. Retiring to rest, he slept 
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— ne vatimes to devotional exercise. He 
, 0 Burnet, as a last gift, with the remark, 
ne with time; now eternity begins.” The execu- 
Peace in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Burnet relates: 








7 ; there, he had lain down (before the block) ; 
im, and saw no change in his looks; and 
ge still lifting up his hands, there was no 
‘BA at the moment, when the executioner 
‘aying his axe on his neck (to direct him to 






































take aim), I thought it touched him, but am sure he seemed 
not to mind it.” Thus died the noblest son of the house of 
Russell, at the age of forty-four, the victim of a king whose 
tyranny novelists and romantic historians have slurred over, 
and whose systematic libertinism has been described as a 
gay foible. L. L. 








AT WOLF'S CASTLE. 


THERE is a tottering red-brick inn in the city of Toulouse ; 
an ancient hostel, well scored with many cracks and 
wrinkles. There is a traveller inside, uttering impreca- 
tions against the institutions of the country; moreover, 
waiting for the horses. They have set him, poor souls, for 
peace-sake, in their best apartment,—one with a famous 
bow-window, and noble prospect of the town; but he only 
yearns to cast the dust from off his shoes, and have done 
with them utterly. Mean time, while he performs an unholy 
tattoo upon the window-pane, it may not seem wholly un- 
profitable to set forth how that traveller came to be be- 
stowed in that unpromising neighbourhood, and under so 
provincial a sky. 

The year previous, I—no other than the wroth voyageur 
of the inn—had the good fortune to make M. Dangeau’s 
acquaintance at the famous baths of Ems. A pleasant man, 
M. Dangeau, like most of his countrymen; pleasantest, per- 
haps, when assisting at little private fumigations, or in ex- 
tricating one from that Slough of Despond, a table-@héte of 
strong Anglican complexion. Just before my departure, it be- 
came known to me that my friend was, to use a delicate phrase, 
somewhat peculiarly circumstanced. M. Dangeau was, so to 
speak, becalmed, and drifting about uneasily, waiting for the 
wind. In this extremity, I was not found wanting; and M. 


5 
Dangeau went his way rejoicing, provided with the needful 


funds. To say the truth, I had misgivings as to the fate of 


my napoleons; for, with all faith in my late commensal, I 
could not shut out a truth known to all of any Brunnen ex- 
perience, that those with the laxest notions concerning 
money-matters are the most gentleman-like and insinuat- 
ing of their species. At no distant date, however, arrived 
my moneys, together with exuberant thanks; the despatch 
concluding with an earnest request that I would come and 
take up my abode as soon as convenient at the Chateau des 
Loups, on this side of the Pyrenees. So came I[ to be 
bestowed in doleful Toulouse,—in Toulouse of the rueful 
countenance, at the very back of God speed ; so came there 
to Le a moody traveller in its crazy red-brick inn, looking 
from the bow-window, and waiting for the horses. 

They came round at last,—those steeds so ardently de- 
siderated, and I was securely fastened up in a rickety 
vehicle; red-brickdom was soon a pleasant prospect in the 
distance. We journeyed on all that day, catching glimpses 
now and again of other little red towns; for a brief span, 
too, fluating sluggishly down the Garonne; until at last, 
about ten o’clock that night, a whip-handle was pointed 1 
the direction of a dark clump of trees, indicating that the 
wished-for Chateau des Loups was in that direction. A few 
minutes more and we had pulled up before a tall repulsive 
gateway, all over plates of iron, like a prison-door; which, 
after long ringing at a bell, hung high among the trees, 
came at last to be opened by two strange salvage men, very 
wicked-looking and unkempt. One held a flaring torch high 
over his head, by whose light I made out a black aisle-like 
avenue, formed of great yews meeting overhead,—a verit- 
able yew-tree tunnel, exceedingly disquieting to weak 
minds. It was then bluntly notified to me that I should 
have to walk up, there being a part of the road, where a 
bridge had broken down, impassible for carriages. Accord- 
ingly my mails were got down, and shouldered by one of 
the salvage men, while the torch went on a good bit in 
front. After a dark and dispiriting journey of some ten or 
fifteen minutes, we suddenly emerged, to my great com- 
fort, upon a grateful plaisauce, garnished abundantly with 
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fountains, statues, cool bowers, sun-dials, and other such 
pleasant conceits, the moon shining tranquilly over all. 
Exceedingly refreshing was the prospect after that awful 
probation. There was a stately chateau before me, with its 
broad sloping roof pierced for many windows, with the usual 
high minaret, or bell-tower, most likely place of congrega- 
tiou for the rooks. Before I could take note of any thing 
else, a figure came running down the steps to meet me, and 
in a moment more I was heartily bidden welcome to Wolf's 
Castle. 

An hour after I found myself bestowed before the fire, in 
a venerable oak-room, with a bottle of miraculous Burgundy 
between us. I was infinitely refreshed by that noble fluid. 
We were very glad to see each other, and got very pleasant 
over certain Brunnen experiences, when we had heard the 
chimes at midnight, and later too. 

“ After all,” said M. Dangeau, stirring the logs with his 
foot, “this is a dreary place to have brought you to; you 
will die of ennui in a weck’s time. Rude wild sports, such 
as the chasse au sanglier, mountain shooting, and a little 
music of an evening,—behold all the poor entertainment I 
and my sister have to offer you.” 

His sister! I felt a sudden chill,—a dim presentiment 
of coming dangers, of hidden shoals and quicksands. His 
sister! wherefore his sister? how came I not to hear of her 
before? I shook my head, mentally, and held that here my 
friend Dangeau had slightly protruded the cloven hoof. 

Later on we took our way to the drawing-room,—a very 
wilderness of buhl and marqueterie and delicate colouring, 
over which a soft and subdued light, as of shaded modé- 
rateurs, was playing. Afar off on the sofa, I could see the 
presiding beauty of the wilderness; a being with dark 
round eyes and darker hair, with great gold pins and chains 
at the back, and a dress of lace and bright colours, after the 
Spanish fashion. As I stood before her, the large eyes 
roamed over me with a sort of haughty inquiry, which, to 
say the truth, rather confused me. A regular Spanish Circe, 
this sister of Dangeau, thought 1; but nevertheless seated 
myself on the sofa in dangerous proximity to the sorceress. 

“Angélique,” said Dangeau, “thank the bon Dieu in 
your prayers to-night for sending us this stranger. We 
must make much of him, my sister. Though for that mat- 
ter ’tis a crime to bring a Christian man to such a place. 
Wolf’s Castle! call it rather Ghoul Palace !” 

Circe looked up. “Do you think so badly of our old 
mansion? It is a fashion with my brother to abuse it—only 
a fashion.” 

Being thus appealed to, I of course was loud in praise of 
its beauties. There was one thing, however, I must pro- 
test against, and that was the awful avenue of yews. 

“Tt is a horribly suicidal place,” said Dangeau; “I am 
always expecting to see a woodcutter dangling from one of 
the branches. It should have been cut down years ago but 
for the Mére Angélique here.” (He had got this name for 
her out of the old Jansenist controversy.) 

“QO, monsieur,” said Circe, turning to me, “I love every 
one of those old yews, and should grieve were but a branch 
touched.” 

“As for that,” said her brother, “we must have them 
thinned, and let in a little daylight. Am I not right?” he 
added, turning to me. 

“ Why—yes—that is,” I said hesitatingly,—for they 
were both looking to me for an answer,—“ that is, if made- 
moiselle—”’ 

But mademoiselle’s lip was now curling scornfully. 

“You would have him sell them, perhaps, monsieur ? 
They would bring money.” 

“No, sweet Angélique,” said Dangeau coolly, “ they are 
too old for that; but Antoine and his woodmen shall cer- 
tainly visit them to-morrow.” 

Circe’s eyes flashed out; but it seemed to me that I was 
chief object of their wrath. “You would not be so 





the 


cruel, so barbarous,” said she at length; “I declare it would | the taming 4 la Petruchio to begin? But eee 
be acrime. And all because this stranger here (a quiver- | under this treatment, I determined to keep my € 





crc, 
ing finger pointed me out to public scorn) would haye yo. 
follow the cold-hearted principle of his nation! gj, +. 
would have us turn our heart, soul, affections, every thine 
into gold! Ten thousand thanks !” ee. 

Very much hurt at this unprovoked attack, I saiq ing 
halting kind of fashion, that mademoiselle accused distor 
unjustly ; that I had given no advice whatever on the gyj, 
ject; that M. Dangeau, I was sure, would bear me oy: jp 
this. 

“For Heaven’s sake, Angélique,” said Dangeau, evi. 
dently vexed at the turn matters were taking, “be not « 
wilful. You shall have your trees, spoiled child—there 

But the Mére Angélique had swept indignantly from 4), 
room, the black mantilla streaming behind her, [| Jook; } 
after her in exceeding astonishment. 

‘ She will come round in the morning,” said her brother 
“ She has Spanish blood in her veins, and is a little wicks; 
sometimes. N’importe, she is a noble creature ; and go yoy 
will think when you know her better.” , 

That night I had long before my eyes the figure of the 
wayward Spaniard, as she swept so haughtily past me, “4 
very scornful dame,” I thought, as I settled myself to slee 
“but fair, passing fair! If one only knew how to tame he 
I should not mind playing Petruchio. Suppose I try.” 

After breakfast next morning, I was sent forth to view 
the lions in the neighbourhood, that being a kind of duty 
incumbent on all strangers; the inhabitants taking great 
pride in their lions. These, of course, included a famous 
healing spring of the place; the fearful hollow where tl: 
man was killed last year; also the gap in the mountain. 
side with the curious and delightful echo. This duty per- 
formed, but utterly wearied out, I was permitted to retura 
home, just in time to get ready for dinner. 

Mademoiselle was not well enough to assist at that 
meal; and I cannot help fancying I should have found 
more entertaining had she been present. There was « 
little incident during dinner that struck me as rather cur. 
ous. Just when the wine and fruit were being set on, so 
one came in and whispered Dangeau ; who thereupon rs i 
up, and left the room hastily. I sat there, I suppose, 
more than half an hour, and then thought I would go to' 
drawing-room, where I would find him, most likely ; pst 
haps Mademoiselle Angélique. Passing through, I ran fu 
against two conspirator-like men, with cloaks, who, in muct 
confusion, stepped hastily aside into the shadow. bieg 
might be the business of those suspicious-looking gent'y: 

In the drawing-room I found the Mére Angélique @ 
arrayed in the Spanish picturesque fashion, with pernape * 
shade less colour in her cheeks. 1 had not forgotten 
rather pointed manner in which I had been held up vii 
the night before ; so I assumed a reserved and stately mai 
ner as I inquired after her health. She was well n <: 
answered coldly enough. I was sorry to hear she at a 
suffering from headache. It was gone; and now “ | 
sufficiently complied with the ceremonial of society; im trees 
we talked of something else. Had I seen her broth ue “ 

Here was a thrust for Petruchio! I should mare "tien. the | 
I said, with a wounded manner, that the tact 0” 
geau being my friend would interest me 1 the be hai 
of any of his family ; but it was quite evident tar™ 
moiselle was prejudiced against me. a esis lt 

“No,” said she; “I should scarcely be 80 ee ae j 
Recollect that I have the misfortune of knowin -”" 
longer than a single day.” 

“ Mademoiselle is very severe,” I said. 

“Very, no doubt. For not discovering 7 
in that short time. It would be possibie, HY" 
And yet I know what were your thoughts when 2"" _ . 
the room. Youthought you would encourage” 
patronise me—with that grand air. Ah, you} 
be read like books!” Wi 

I was decidedly making a very poe 
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oJ so answered, with a very forced laugh, “ Mademoiselle 
oe wonderful penetration ; but I hope to give Whagenpenres 
--ouble, as 1 mean to remove myself without delay to my 
own wretched island.” | 

The large eyes here settled on me for an instant; they 


wore filled with compunction. 


“Forgive,” said she, putting out her hand. “TI have 
heen very malicious, and you so good-humoured. Let us 


fonda.” 
4 - go really magnanimous ; so I struck my colours, 
ani wisely forebore all Petruchian ideas. It is surprising 
«hat excellent friends we became. Later on, a guitar was 
brought out, and little ballads ofa fervid tendency were 
chanted sweetly enough, and excited boundless enthusiasm 
among the audience. 

It was late that night before I found myself in my room. 
Some way 1 did not feel sleepy ; and the moon was shining 
«) eloriously, that, instead of turning into bed, I threw 
‘ye shutters wide open, and walked out upon the balcony, 
with a kind of veranda overhead. There I sat and cogi- 
‘ated and admired, and cogitated again,—not a little, I must 
confess, upon the Mére Angélique and her strange ways. 
Just tomy right was the Yew-Tree Cave, as I had christened 
it, with a great black cloud hovering over the entrance. A 
very mysterious ill-looking region it seemed. ‘‘He was 
right,” I said, “in calling this Ghoul Palace; most certainly 


bindable 


the ghouls live down there.” What particularly struck me, 
being something of a painter, were the strange and fanciful 
shapes the shadows had fallen into. For instance, hard by 
the mouth of the cave I made out the shape of a horse, with 
he high Spanish saddle and accoutrements all complete. 
I speculated long upon the horse, and tried hard to shape 
a rider for him out of the neighbouring shadow. At times, 
too, the breeze would stir the branches behind, and give 
the appearance of the shadow’s moving its hind-leg. How 
singular, how curious, is nature in her vagaries ! 
Singular indeed! if what followed was to be accepted 
as one of her eccentricities: for at that moment a loud 
ighing seemed to come from the shadow. I was startled. 
it was plain there was a genuine bond-fide horse there. I 
was welcome to that fact. What to do next was now the 
uestion, It would be easy to rush blindly to the yard, and 
pul frantically at the alarm-bell. But a simpler and more 
judicious course would be to go to Dangeau’s room, and 
ning lim to view the mysterious quadruped. I was turn- 
ig away on this errand, when I thought I heard the sounds 
lootsteps on the gravel below. The next instant I was 
/oxing cautiously over the balcony, and was much con- 
vuided at seeing a tall man in a cloak stealing across the 
“wn; no doubt making for the shadowy steed. “The plot is 
- cening, I thought to myself, looking after him through 
se ‘Tellis-work of the veranda; but there was more yet to 
= For the caballero turned round suddenly, as if he 
= Seen catled back, then hastily retraced his steps. (In- 
~ “xcitement in the veranda.) Just as he reached the 
Ls ‘w another figure glide out and join him; a 
Some Pessita or Nina, no doubt, belonging to 
_— meeting her Swain by moonlight alone. No 
‘y, alter all! Tenez, mon ami, the caballero is moving, 
; come a little forward out of the shadow. 
~ moment Nina’s (or Pessita’s) face was turned up 
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_ “erly confounded; it was incredible! I would 
: [It was no mistake. I knew those eyes and 
ie rehead too well. Hark! speaking, too: “To- 
yt - lhere, she is taking leave of the noble 
' alse, fleeting, perjured Mére Angélique! 
a discovery! This was the cold haughty 
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Sry hy 
me ‘stilian dame who took so much to heart 
> ‘Ate Of an old tree. 
wie girls that never indulged in such pranks : 
their mistress does so, why not they? A 
It was as good as a play. . 
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brought me to book the night before ; this | 


Pessita, Nina, forsooth! | 
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| 
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amused at the idea, that I flung my cigar into the grate, 
and threw myself with desperate violence upon the bed. I 
dreamt all night long of men with cloaks, who distressed me 
exceedingly ; particularly a series of large men, who came 
one after the other, and sat on me for varying periods. I 
must confess that, on waking next morning, I felt very much 
mortified; for I fancied I had made a little way, especially 
after the reconciliation of the night before. But the man 
with the cloak had cured me of such delusions. I felt in 
a savage vein, and only wanted to feed fat my rage and 
vexation. Should 1 tax her with it openly; bring ona grand 
scena,—furious brother, tableau !—and leave the house in a 
storm? No; I would fright her guilty soul with strange 
allusion and mysterious hints. I would keep her on the 
rack; that was better. So I finished dressing in all haste, 
and went down to breakfast with a very grim countenance 
indeed. 

Dangeau was waiting for me, with tidings that the Mére— 
mademoiselle, I mean—Angélique was too unwell to come 
down. 

‘‘ My dear friend,” said he, taking up the tea-pot, “ when 
the excellent Pére Methusaleh reached that fine old age of 
his, believe me, he knew as little about the ways of women 
as youorl do. It is an awful riddle whereof:no man hath 
the mot.” 

So present vengeance was snatched from me. But I 
could wait; it would come later. There was to have been 
chasse au sanglier to-day; but the rain streaming down 
in torrents, put that wholly out of the question. So the 
men with the queer horns round them went to their homes ; 
and Dangeau and I, by the aid of pistol-shooting, lunching, 
lounging about, and such dreary devices, managed to prolong 
existence until dinner-time. 

I felt a little nervous when I found myself in presence 
of the frail being so addicted to moonlight and men with 
cloaks. She was full of spirits, and welcomed me with great 
good-humour, which civility 1 acknowledged with an exe- 
cutioner’s smile. We sat down todinner; and after a proper 
interval, when the soup had been removed, I thought it time 
to fire the train. 

“A miserable day, truly,” I said; “and yet last night 
the moon was shining most poetically—towards one o'clock, 
that is.” 

“Why,” said Dangeau, “ you won’t persuade us you 
were up at that hour.” 

“Pardon me, I was; and what is more, sat in the bal- 
cony for hours enjoying the romantic prospect. Shalll help 
mademoiselle ?” 

Mademoiselle was in great disorder, and had turned very 
pale. But she had her pride to help her; and when I next 
stole a glance, she was looking at me with scorn and de- 
fiance. It was impossible to break her spirit, yet I would 
try again. Certainly, I would try again. 

“By the way, Dangeau, that reminds me. Have you 
any person that goes round of nights, any watcher?” 

“Not I,” said he. ‘“ Why do you ask?’ 

“ Because,”—here I looked steadily at her,— because it 
seemed to me that people were going about last night. I 
certainly heard voices.” 

She was paler now, but still sat unsubdued. 
more remorseless. 

‘You astonish me!” said Dangeau, who now struck me 
as being a little discomposed himself. 

“Tf I had had only common curiosity,’ 1 went on, “ I 
need only have looked over the balcony to have seen their 


I only felt 


faces. In fact,’—here I looked steadily at Mademoiselle 
Angélique,—“ I thought I recognised one of the voices.” 
She was conquered at last, and dropped her eyes upon 
the table. Dangeau abruptly changed tl nversation, 
| and the rest of the meal was as dreary as coul vell | 
imagined. To say the truth, this consta ul must 
have been wearying to all parties; rood j 
tentions, l was only making myself disagreeabl The bes 


' 
| ° ° } ‘ oo Gret ar : leon ve 
I was so | thing, in short, was to depart on the first available excuse. 
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And yet I would haye found it pleasant—perhaps too 
pleasant—if the Mére Angélique had been only a little 
tractable. But, then, last night; and the tryst for to-night. 
No; I had done with her for ever. - . 

A cloud fell upon us for the rest of that evening, and 
the conversation grew spasmodic and disjointed, like the 
dropping fire of musketry. The “ situation” was growing 
painful; and I must confess it was a relief when mademoi- 
selle got up to retire for the night. Dangeau went out to 
fetch her candle, when she turned hastily to me, as if she 
had waited for the opportunity. 

“ Don’t judge me harshly,” she said in a haughty man- 
ner, as though issuing a command. “I may not speak to- 
night, but to-morrow I shall explain every thing.” 

I thought of all I had heard below the balcony, and I 
suppose an incredulous smile was upon my lips. 

“Well, you disbelieve me,” she said. “ It is little mat- 

To-morrow you shall hear me. Good night.” 

It was about twelve o’clock when I shut myself in for 
the night; and my first thought was to throw open the win- 
dow, and take up my post in the veranda. There was no 
moon out that night, but a heavy drizzling rain falling. “ He 
will not come to-night,” I said aloud, “that man with the 
cloak. But she will be waiting. Yes, he will come. The pre- 
cious meeting will be. How lucky it was I found herout! I 
might have been taken in by her tricks and minauderies. 
And yet what eyes! what an appealing look she gave with 
them! I must have a heart of stone. I was cruel; cer- 
tainly very cruel. But the man with the cloak!” 

Soon after this soliloquy, I think I must have fallen 
asleep in my chair; for I recollect finding myself of a sud- 
den, and the lamp burning very dimly indeed. On looking 
at my watch, I found it was close upon two. I pushed away 
my chair in disgust. Iwas always doing something absurd 
and extravagant. 

I started up; for at that moment I heard a shot close 
by, in the direction of the dark avenue. Then came another 
and another. What could it all mean? I was out on the 
balcony in an instant, but could hear nothing more. Yes; 
I could hear something now—a dull hollow sound, coming 
nearer and nearer, as of horses tramping,—all, too, in the 
direction of GhoulAvenue. Perhaps the ghouls were abroad 
to-night. It was drawing nearer. And suddenly from out 
the black mysterious cloud at the entrance came riding forth 
furiously a long train of horsemen, each leading a mule, and 
making straight for the hall-door. Two o’clock in the morn- 
ing—shots—and a band of wild fellows at the door: was I 
dreaming? What would come next? Going out upon the 
gallery, I heard voices and strange confusion below, and ran 
down with all haste to the hall. 

It was filled with people. All the servants and retainers 
of the house were there, together with strange-looking men 
in picturesque jackets and Spanish hats, all talking at the 
same time, and dragging in huge bales just unstrapped from 
the mules. And there, in this wild scene of confusion, di- 
recting, inspiriting, and encouraging,—the guiding spirit of 
the whole,—was to be seen the Mére Angélique. 

I knew what it all meant now, what was the significance 
of the mules, the packages, and the dark-looking men. 

I gathered from voices near me that the gens-d’armes 
would be there in a moment, having only gone back for re- 
inforceements. ‘They had the worst of it in the Yew-tree 
Avenue. But she, the Mére Angélique, to be in such a 
place, mixed up with so desperate an enterprise ! 

I found myself beside her. She seemed filled with ex- 
citement. 

“Ah!” said she, with a curious laugh, “you have come 
down at a strange moment. Well, perhaps it is for the best. 
You shall see what the brave contrabandistas can do. I know 
what you suspected last night; but you were wrong.” 

She stopped. There was a sound of horses tramping 
outside; a sign the enemy was at hand. Dangeau came 
running down-stairs with a musket inhis hand. He started 
on seeing me. 


ter. 





“Forgive me,” said he, “ for having brought you ins 
} 0 


this. But it is too late now for excuses; you had better rn 
to your room. 

‘And Mademoiselle Angélique ?” 

“TI can protect my sister,” he said coldly. 
there is time.” ° 

As he spoke there came a loud knocking at the 9 

: ° Qoor 
and voices were heard demanding admittance. Tho j,, 
siegers were at hand. I looked round for the Mire ne 
gélique. She was standing on the stairs, with her pj, " 
hair falling about her shoulders, looking like a heroine fea 

“ Now, dear friends,” said she, bringing them al] paver 
her with a wave of her snowy arm, “ now is the Ieee 
Fight like brave men as you are.” - 

And with a shout they all flew past her upstairs to take 
post at windows and loopholes, or any spot that commane..: 
the enemy. She was following them slowly, when oy» 
suddenly turned, and saw me looking after her with wonder 
and admiration. 

“We are friends now,” she said, with a bright smile | 
often thought of afterwards, “ though very late.” 

I caught the hand that was extended to me, “T hays 
many things,” I said, ‘‘to beg forgiveness for; but let me 
prove my sorrow by this day doing battle for you.” 

Once more the knocking was repeated, together with, 
“ Au nom du roi, ouvrez!” 

“ Quick,” said I, “ give me a sword!” 

“What,” she said, “ fight with them ? impossible! You 
would be fatally compromised.” 

“No matter, [ shall protect you.” 

“Look out,” said Dangeau, “they will force the door.” 

All in the hall rushed in that direction ; and, catching 
the enthusiasm, I was hurrying after the rest, when sudden|y 
I was seized from behind by strong arms, and was borne 
away in spite ofall resistance. I just caught a glimpse o/ 
the white figure on the stairs waving an adieu to me; and 
that was the last I ever saw of the Mére Angélique. 

Then was I led away violently towards the back of the 
house by long subterranean ways, as it seemed to me, ani 
at last a trap-door was raised, and we found ourselves ins 
kind of cottage, which was hidden in a small wood. So had 
the Mére Angélique providently taken thought for my safety 
The chateau was still in full view; they were defending \ 
right gallantly. I walked on, sorrowfully enough, to th 
next village, some four miles off, where I found horses, a0 
lost no time in placing myself beyond the reach of the cov 
stitutional authorities of la belle F’rance. 

* * * * * * 

Passing that way long after, I found the Chateau des 
Loups abandoned, and falling to ruin; and heard from 
neighbours that Dangeau was dead, and his sister La Mer . 
Angélique a nun in a convent at Seville. PF 
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NEW BOOKS. ze 
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Valisneria; a Midsummer-Day’s Dream, by Mrs. Pfeife < 
a charming fairy-tale, set in the framework of @ — 4 ' 
story, of which it both points the moral and is te © meng 
ornament. Kate Mordaunt, the autobiographer, 1S x oa 
child of wealthy parents. Her girlhood falls in — , 
when a young lady’s first acquaintance with m e is | | 
through an introduction to Sir Charles Grandison ot """" ire, 
and she attends her first ball with her head dreste " | 
style euphoniously entitled “a crop,” and her feet . | 
heeled and blue satin shoes. At her first ball, ok : 
falls in love, and is fallen in love with at a En a - 
very man for whom she had been designed,—® Tr oi 
fortune. Of course they are married without any ag 
and retire to an Italian chateau, where they acne 
selves up entirely to the sweets of their new beng + mi 
as a natural consequence, the appetite sickens, Mar’, ‘ 
soon die, but for the appearance of a cousi® “""- 
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sodded the same day with Kate, after a long and troublous 
attachment, comes to visit them with her husband. The 
saguish of the young wife, who sees the absorbing devotion 
ir her six-months’ bridegroom begin to fade, and her self. 
sbasement as she recognises that her own wings no longer 
~astain her at the same height of passion, is brought to a 
aig by the contrast of her cousin, in whom love but opens 
" Jeeper sympathy with the outside world, and is doubly 
precious as the sweetener of many cares. The excitement 
sf Kate's overwrought feeling induces a trance of fever, in 
which she is admitted to the mysteries of Flower Land; 
where the fate of two spirits, who, allowing the one absorb- 
‘ye love to blind them to all natural duties, share in conse- 
ence a common grave, gives her a lesson,—which, on her 
‘wakening, she in turn teaches her husband,—that, in order 
sho better to love one another, they must learn to love all 
mankind. Alas, why is it only in story-books that the 
inecons of life are learnt so easily? In this tale of Mrs. 
Preiffer's there are not a few pleasant touches, while the 
magic dream is graceful, piquant, and fairy-like. We confess 
‘y feel a stronger interest in the loves of Valis and Neria, 
his womanly little spirit-bride, than in those of their human 
prototypes. 

“rables from Nature, by Mrs. Alfred Gatty, bear on 
the title-page their own recommendation; the book being 
announced as entering on its third edition. It has also 
undergone a German translation; no small honour, when 
we consider how much more we are given to borrow from 
ur German neighbours the fanciful allegories which adorn 
rather than disguise the solid meaning beneath, than to be 
ourselves the creditors. These Parables, wherein the insect 
and floral world play the principal dramatis persone, are 
vracefully written, and enclose many an admirable meaning. 
Vorlds not Realised is by the same author, and contains 
within its little red cover more wisdom than many a folio 
volume. The fireside-talk of Lord D— with his children 
iay be sometimes rather above the heads of the little ones, 
—no bad thing, by the way,—and many taller folk even will 
lave no need to stoop in listening. 

In Curiosities of History, by John Timbs, we recognise 
‘he faces of some once-familiar but forgotten facts, and have 
‘te pleasure of an introduction to many new ones. The 
‘dely-diffused popularity of Mr. Timbs’ previous work, 
‘hangs not Generally Known, will insure a welcome for this, 

5 latest. 
. = Prithjof Saga, by Esaias Tegner, translated into 
: glish, in the original metres, by C. W. Heckethorn, of 
We opened with pleasure the volume thus some- 

‘ pompously headed, but our anticipations were not a 
“e ciouded even by the preface. Therein the trans- 
“or, with the self-eulogistic humility characteristic of pre- 
senerally, informs us, that though, in order to repro- 


rr 


s 


it? Sly 


teat, big and polished verse of his author, he had 
aitly been obliged to have recourse to a somewhat free 
| a sad ‘i was of opinion that the spirit should 
ih not ne a ” words, and that an easy-flowing line, 
,. . t €xact counterpart of the words, or even, to a 
thee yen: of the meaning of the original, was preferable 
‘ 4 hp peed verse, which had nothing to recom- 
nd on eing literal. A free translation truly! For 
.. .. 'e good bishop, already well known at English 


x lpg thr, ‘ 7. i i 
Yre gh the translations of Longfellow, let us hope 
ut i } 


~ SNOwWmng quotations, culled at hazard from scores 
A are Sneri A . . ° 
- Specimens of those lines in which Mr. Hecke- 


) ‘S Preferred “a smooth and flowing verse” to the 
ung of the original. The hero, returning to 
aiter a short absence, finds his home in ashes 
; dices carried off, the announcement of which 
Wine 2) 38 prefaced by his aged foster-father in 


? . 
‘ne terms: 


ind meay 
iand 


ve f, 


‘¢ Mf - sor - : ; 
The «i + ee Hilding, ‘too soon thou’lt hear 
w“*?» 40 which thy heart won’t cheer.’ ” 

! et} | 


lence gq ©. , ied . 
S of which story being as Hilding had fore- 














told, Frithjof determines to forsake his country, and bids it 
farewell in the following pathetic lines: 
**O, pole, thou centre 
And brow of earth, 
No more I enter 
My land of birth! 
O, nurse of lions, 
With pride I tell 
One of thy scions 
I'm! Now, farewell!” 
A touching instance of the satisfaction with which a good 
old man reviews the deeds of his life when about to leave it, 
will be seen in the verse in which King Ring recals his 
career with well-merited satisfaction in the following words: 
** Often carousing, 
Friends entertaining, 
Peace I did cherish, of blessings so full ; 
Spirit arousing, 
Called to campaigning, 
Sonorous shield, I broke many a skull.” 
We should, in conclusion, say that the translator in his 
preface gives the following testimony, from high authority, 
to the purity of his English: “It would indeed be necessary 
to be informed that you are a foreigner, for your verses ap- 
pear to have all the freedom and raciness of the most native 
idiom.” 


Sir Francis Palgrave’s History of Normandy and of 


Fingland, of which we have now two volumes, has been re- 
published. Here we find chivalry and piracy, old monarchy 
and ever-new barbarism, in fellowship or in collision, as the 
case might be; Charles the Bald and Rollo the Invincible ; 
civilisation retiring before the conquering squatter, the 
robber-colonist, who wrested from Charles the Simple the 
possession of Neustria, afterwards known as Normandy, and 
then claimed to hold it by Divine right. Here, in fact, we 
lave the middle ages revived. We next see them in decay, 
as the Carlovingian line gradually expires; while the Nor- 
man dukes grow in power and daring, until the establish- 
ment of Hugh Capet, and subsequently the landing in Eng- 
land of William the Conqueror. The history of Normandy 
is itself interesting, and full of extraordinary mutations. 
Lost to France for about three centuries, it was for awhile 
recovered to that kingdom by Philip Augustus from our 
own King John in 1204. In the fifteenth century, we find 
it again an English province, and so remaining for thirty 
years, when Henry VI. was obliged to yield what Henry V. 
had subdued. Notwithstanding, by a fiction, the province 
was still claimed by our country,—a fiction repeated in 
mock-solemnity at all coronations of our monarchs down to 
that of George III. The Norman ruler illustrated the final 
struggle between Christianity and Paganism. William Long- 
sword, the great Rollo’s son, was the victim of this great 
spiritual encounter. Christian himself, he married a pagan 
princess, and otherwise betrayed much inconsistency and 
incertitude of character. His personal interests and plea- 
sures appear to have been his only guides of conduct—the 
only criteria for his conscience and his judgment. A career 
like this found its end in assassination. William’s son 
Richard reigned in his stead. He lived to acquire glory 
by repulsing a German invasion, and enforcing the King 
of France to guarantee his dominion. He was present in a 
prominent manner at the assembly of the Estates at Senlis, 
when Hugh Capet was selected and proclaimed king, in 
which revolution Richard had taken great interest. 

Passing from this valuable contribution to our national 
history, we have next to record a similar worthy enterprise 
in the republication of Lord Bacon’s works, which have been 
collected and edited by Jame S Sped ling, M.A . Robert Le slie 
Ellis, M.A., and Douglas Denon Heath, barrister-at-law. This 
promises, indeed, to be the most complete and beantiful 
edition ever issued of the works of our great inductive philo- 


8( pher. The arrangement observed 1s altog ther novel, and 
will present his writings 1 th ‘divisions. k rst, the works 
in philosophy and genel il hist ry, secon 1, profession ul 
works on legal subjects; and third, occasional works, con- 
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sisting of letters, speeches, charges, tracts, state-papers, and 
other miscellaneous productions. The philosophical portion 
will consist of three volumes, of which the first, including 
the Novum Organon and the De Augmentis Scientiarum, has 
already appeared. 

A highly valuable biographical work also has just seen 
the light. We allude to Sir W. Napier’s Life and Opinions of 
General Sir Charles James Napier, G.C.B. This work is di- 
vided into “ epochs” and “ periods,” an arrangement which 
has great chronological advantages. The biographer, in de- 
picting the childhood of our hero, tells us that, “ At ten years 
of age, having caught a fish when angling, he was surprised 
by the descent ofa half-tamed eagle of great size and fierce- 
ness, which, floating down from a tree, settled upon his 
shoulders, covering him with its huge dark wings, and took 
the fish out of his hands. Far from being frightened, he 
pursued his sport, and on catching another fish, held it up, 
inviting the eagle to try again, at the same time menacing 
the formidable bird with the spear-end ofthe rod.” Among 
much interesting matter, we meet with some fine details of 
the battle of Corunna, as witnessed by Sir Charles himself, 
and recorded at the time. They speak trumpet-tongued of 
the personal valour of Sir John Moore. Here, too, Napier 
himself was severely wounded, and made prisoner by the 
French. We find him afterwards associated with Lord 
Byron in the Greek war of independence; then in England, 
with the perils of Chartism to encounter; and then in India, 
where for the present we leave him fully employed. 
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“ Wetts OF Fire anp RAIN-STORMS AT DISCRETION.” 

Such is the title under which a French writer in a pub- 
lic journal takes a novel view of the physical possibilities of 
this globe we inhabit. 

Regarding volcanoes as the natural escape-valves for 
“the high-pressure gasometer” existing beneath the crust of 
the earth, and constantly kept full by the decomposition of 
water in the great retort of the under-cortex, he gravely 
proposes to bore artesian fire-wells, 7. e. to tap the gas for fuel 
and illuminating purposes ; and thus dispense with volcanoes 
as safety-valves, and with coal, coke, wood, turf, and every 
other kind of fuel. 

“Tt is only necessary to pierce very deeply through the 
cuirass of the globe to reach, not the fire, but the subterra- 
nean gas; for the Chinese have reached it at the depth of 
1033 métres. We should be glad to see the water fail in the 
brick-wells of Passy as the brine failed in the wells of Ou- 
ting-Kiao; for it was in deepening the bore to regain it that 
they found the gas, which has proved so valuable for the pur- 
pose of evaporating the water found in the bed of the rock- 
salt, gathered from more than two thousand holes in the 
space of ten leagues by four.”’ 

The writer goes on to deprecate the indignation of the 
coal-owners at the utter depreciation of their property ; but 
sets up in compensation the enormous advantages accruing 
to the city of Paris, by the present made to it ofa gratuitous 
source of light and heat in perpetuity ; which, if the pub- 
lic press would only do its duty, would be accomplished by 
“voluntary contributions of a million of francs as capital 
outlay in this crusade against the empire of the gnomes and 
salamanders.” 

Moreover, it is just possible that the municipality of Paris 
may sell this gas at the rate of one centiéme the cubic métre; 
in which case there will be a revenue of 300f. per minute, 
or 158,420,000f. per annum. 

This is not all. The gas-fuel being so cheap, whenever 
the city of Paris shall feel the need of a rain-storm, the gas 





are 

will be allowed to escape into the air for a few minut 
then be set on fire, by the means of an electrical ; nem 

‘ >. : , 1Cal Kite, when 
resting over the city. “A beautiful rain, regulated to... 
fection by the gas-meter, would refresh the city . a - 
the marsh-gardens and the promenades, while thi my 
the despatch of water-bearing vehicles to make mud j “ae 
streets of Algiers.” hes 

And then the writer bursts into a gush att 
thusiasm on the noble national pride ean Poe 
would present an artificial storm to stranger-princes cae 
to convince themselves that France had attained the power 
of giving rain and sunshine in physical as well as moral 4 

Nothing apparently impossible in this. Manchester they 
say, is very rainy by virtue of its large consumption of fu j. 
and a rain-storm is a common result of an earthquake, |; § 
very likely that, had Vesuvius or Etna been located at 
Snowdon, various means of turning the heat to account would 
have been discovered, just as the Icelanders utilised the 
Geysers of Hecla in their monasteries. But why this should 
be peculiar to Paris we are at a loss to understand: and 
whether, if a rival bore were made at London, and thus 
turned off the Paris supply, it would be a casus belli. as 
between old mill-owners and new water-companies ? Woul 
it be turned to account in war-making ? Would the French 
generals, in case of a future war, take advantage of a pect- 
liar state of the winds to utterly drown Ireland with added 
moisture ; or would the philosophers prevail, and turn the 
currents over the sands of the great African desert, to clothe 
them in verdure? Will it be practicable to set to work in 
Greenland with a sufficient number of jets to thaw the North 
Pole, and open the North-West Passage? Or would it not 
be better, instead of boring at Paris in the first instance, to 
lay on a main from Vesuvius and another from Etna direct 
to Toulon, for the supply of the arsenal, and then carry a 
branch to Paris? If the “crust” should be thinner at 
London than at Paris, it is clear that it might draw off the 
Paris supply, and lower the pressure, unless the gasometr 
be continuous all over the globe. We shall wait with m 
patience for the commencement of the Puits d’Enjer ast 
means of converting the Puits de Grenelle into asteam-loi 

The only difficulty seems to be the bore. That accom- 
plished, the French philosopher may say of earthquakes, 
Nous avons changé tout cela. 
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LORD ERLISTOUN.—A LOVE-STORY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE HEAD OF THE FAMILY, » “JOHN HALIFAS 
GENTLEMAN,” ETC. 





VIl. 
“Ty a few months” had been Lord Erlistoun’s date 0! res" 
indefinite as most of his dates were. During Nove 
December, January, February, March, I brought his etter 
to Pleasant Row, at the usual uncertain intervals, and ¥ 
the usual variable post-marks; then they paused. asi 
It was again spring. I think there is a time oni" 
fore we learn to recognise and acquiesce in the mysten 
law of mutation in ourselves as in the external s a 
when the return of spring is intensely painful. spare 
with her by the railings of budding suburban gardens, “hin 
ing at street-corners bits of soft white and blue din 
I could trace in Jean’s profile an expression that went! 
heart. ; ee 
Not a word she said; but often a knock at the =" 
make her start and tremble; and I noticed that oe 
went out or came in without leaving the carefu! 
“T shall be back at such and such an hour; °F 


7? 


studiedly careless, ‘‘ Has any body been Sai aaa 
No! There never was any body; ane sie © 


up-stairs slowly, wearily ; then, after afew i" 
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‘') AM HELPING MAMMA.” BY 8. ANDERSON. 
(Society of British Artists. ) 





lier own room, with her bonnet off and her hair smooth, 
e and quiet; that day and its chances were over. 


I broke through my customary rule, and used to come 
ry + >? ‘ 
) to Pleasant Row almost every evening. One day I got 


} 


Gay 


, and invited myself to dinner with them, laden 


‘a hosegay, and “many happy returns of her birthday” 
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: I had 
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' Exeter Hall 


i 


my cousin Jean, 

‘he tears started involuntarily as she said, “‘ Thank you, 

‘; you remembered it.”” Alas, no one else. 

bay formed my plan a little to lighten the heaviness 
* Gay; I laid before her two green tickets inscribed 

| Sacred Harmonic Society, Exeter Hall.” It did one 

ce the brightening of her eyes. 


rht ! 


and it is the ‘ Lobgesang’ and ‘ Requiem.’ 


— . . 
‘il go, then, madam? In an omnibus, with your 


and sit all in the crowd among the people; with 
‘ual who doesn’t understand music ?” 


sin Mark!” She laughed, which was all I wanted. 


, 


y out into the spring evening, then shutting 


»4S-Goor upon the sunset, and jolting into the gas- 


Streets, we went together, my cousin Jean and I. 
7 ro, bed . ad . . 
nmy arm, her voice talking at my side, her bright 


ye back every minute as I put her in front of me, 
UU KeEOH .. Ct, . ‘.% 
O keep her safe amid the waiting crowd; thank- 


see 4 


aeart that for ever such a little while I could have 
pee. re “wan her happy,—that this night, at least 
nine as marked with a white stone. 

Where in the world are music-meetings like 
, counting musicians by hundreds and 
‘nds, Nowhere, probably, can a true music- 

* pleasure than to be among that sea of heads, 
; ayy oP!ng hill of music-stands, gradually ap- 
suit on the sweet discords of universal tuning 


tis 





booms out the solid majestic C of the great organ. Then 
the murmurous human waves calm down ; the feast begins. 

Mendelssohn’s “ Hymn of Praise.”” Every body knows 
it,—its noble opening symphony, which musicians love; and 
the chorus, “‘ All that hath life and breath, sing to the Lord!” 
Jean turned to me, her eyes beaming. The great music- 
flood came pouring out, rolling and rolling round us; with 
a happy sigh, she plunged intoit, and was swallowed up and 
lost. 

And to me, better than music it was to watch her ab- 
sorbed listening face, as the soft notes of “ I waited for the 
Lord” dropped like oil into her troubled heart, till after 
‘ Watchman, will the night soon pass ?” burst the chorus, 
“ The night is departing, departing ;” then it brimmed over. 
Large tears gathered and fell, washing away the hard lines 
of pain, and leaving her dear face as peaceful as a child’s. 
I knew it would do her good ; and though the features quiv- 
ered, and tears were dropping still, I saw that her spirit as 
well as her voice was joining in the line which makes the 
beginning and end of this “‘ Lobgesang,” “ All that hath life 
and breath, sing to the Lord!” 

I let the healing dew fall, and would not talk to her. In 
the interval I stood up, vaguely noticing the people round 
us: intelligent expressive countenances, as one mostly sees 
in an audience at Exeter Hall; then across the division to 
the ten-and-sixpenny “ reserved” folk, who probably did not 
enjoy it near so much as we. It amused me to glance along 
row after row of those bright-coloured opera-cloaks and bare 
decked heads, and then think of the bent head beside me— 
the one among all those thousands, every hair of which, 


gold to— 


poor gray hairs and all, was more precious than g 


one other. 
I think, I am sure, for that moment,—in its silence fuller 
than whole months of my usual life,—I had quite forgotten 
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Lord Erlistoun. It was a shock almost like seeing a ghost 
rise from the dead,—or, better simile, like the quiet Elysian- 
dwelling dead being suddenly eonfronted by an apparition 
of flesh and blood,—when out of these rows I saw a young 
man’s tall head rise. 

The height, the carriage, the impetuous toss back of the 
hair—I could not be denatee4; it was Lord Erlistoun, 

Lord Erlistoun here in England? going to concerts, sit- 
ting gaily among his own friends: his mother and two other 
ladies were with him, And what of Jean Dowglas? 

I sat down doggedly, without a word or sign, placing 
myself so that when she turned to me she must turn from 
him. I need not; for she never stirred, only said, with a 
soft comfortable sigh, 

“O, Mark, this hag been such a happy birthday!” 

That decided me, Come what would, this day, perhaps 
the last, should be hers—and mine. 

So I sat by her, careful and close, and heard in a sort 
of dream Mozart's Mass for the Dead: the crash of the 
“Dies ire,” the “Rex tremenda,” the “ Agnus Dei,” with 
its heavenly close, like the shutting of the peaceful gates of 
the grave upon all human pain," Dona nobis requiem.” 

Then the evening was over. 

Very quietly, close arm-in-arm, Jean and I went out 
with the press, Just one minute, and I should have had her 
safe out in the street; but it was not to be, 

There is a spot at the foot of the staircase, just wheie 
the two streams of audience mix. Here, direct face to face, 
we met Lord Erlistoun. 

Smiling and talking, with that air of absorbed attention 
which it was his habit to bestow on any woman, as if she 
were to him for the time being the only woman in the 
world, with his handsome head stooping over, and his care- 
ful chivalric arm protecting the lady in his charge,—un- 
doubtedly Lord Erlistoun, 

He might have passed us by unperceived, but this lady's 
eyes were quicker. “Miss Dowglas, my dear Miss Dow- 
glas!” cried the happy voice of Lady Emily Gage. 

So, a pause and a greeting. It lasted only a moment; 
for there was a call of “ Lady Erlistoun’s carriage ;” and they 
two were pressed onwards in the crowd, Jean and I being 
left together. She hung heavily on my arm. I said, “Shall 
we go home ?” 

“Te.” 

We had scarcely got clear out into the Strand when 
some one touched me. 

* Mr. Browne, where is she ?” 

Jean leant slightly forward; he sprang to her side and 
caught her hand. 

“T must go home with you; where is your carriage ?” 
He had forgotten, doubtless, our changed fortunes. “It will 
be pleasanter walking. You must allow me.” Taking firm 
possession of Jean’s passive arm, he hurried her on, as if 
hardly knowing what he said or did. 

‘“My mother is gone home with them. We are staying 
there; we have not been in England more than a day or 
two. This meeting is so strange, I can hardly believe it. 
Jean, O Jean!” with a sudden alarmed glance; for hitherto 
she had not uttered one word. 

I called a vehicle; Lord Erlistoun almost lifted her into 
it. He sat opposite, holding both her hands, and gazing at 
her, till slowly the colour came back into her face. She 
took her hands gently away, saying, in a tremulous voice, 

“You are welcome home.” 

We reached Pleasant Row. The narrow door and dark 
staircase, the little parlour with tea laid out, and the ket- 
tle singing on the fire, seemed considerably to surprise 
Lord Erlistoun. When my mother came forward in her 
widow’s cap and altered look, he was more than surprised 


* You find us sadly changed indeed, 
* No, no, no,” he repeated several 
in her arm-chair, and taking his seat 
earnest friendliness. 
And Jean Dowglas? BShe stood lookin 
for the moment; yet her pale face was all 
at last Lord Erlistoun turned round in search of her she by. 
gone. Several minutes, and various though brief " 
tions passed, before we heard her hand on the door 
Lord Erlistoun rose, took that hand and kissed it ope»), 
* Jean, I have been hearing from Mrs. Browne ba, 
vo © & great de.) 
Which you never told me. In all those long good letters .; 
yours, you never once told me.” 2 
Half-repreachfully he spoke ; and again, with a sor of 
tender deference, kissed her passive hand. 
Then, her manner being equally passive though eo». 
ed, Jean took her place, and began to pour out ten, 
Lord Erlistoun was certainly altered. Younger-lookip, 
if possible, as a man in his settled prime is often you... 
than an unsettled blasé boy. His impetuosity was lessenc: 
and there was about him a new atmosphere of repose, whi.) 
He talked a8 much as, or more {/ 
he used to do, chiefly of his travels; mentioning incidents 
in reply to a question of mine, that they had travelled ho 
with the Bishop and Lady Emily, whom they met in §) 
zerland ; but his conversation was on the whole gener: 
rather than personal, and interspersed with fits of gravi:y 
and silence. | 

Thus we all sat till very late; Lord Eriistoan and J 
side by side, like lovers, Yet I noticed not one lover: 
whisper, not one glance of discontent at the presence of: 
He was evidently satisfied with thins 
as they were; content to have her sitting by him, hims : 
unengrossed and unengrossing; testifying none of tho: 
exquisite sweet selfishnesses, that passionate personalit) 
right, which mark the line, often so fine as to be all | 
imperceptible, betweeu mere affection, however trust: 
and true, and love, absolute lordly love, that, giving all, 
quires all, and will have it, or nothing. 

Did Jean see this; or seeing, feel it? Did she unie- 
stand as a man would, that to any true lover it wou. 
have been torment to have to sit looking at her swee' 
face, two other faces looking on; that after this long pa" 
ing, to part from her again, though but for twelve bovr 
with that quiet good-night, that easy lifting of her 
fingers to cool lips, would have been intolerable, ™p* 


in itself is strength. 


mother and me. 


Where was all his passion gone to? His p: 

A petty flame, 

«¢ That doth, in short, like paper set on fire, 
Burn—and expire.” 

What had he known, this boy “ in love,” of the 
passion, strong as silent, capable of any endurance, dau 
by no opposition ; like the fire in the heart ofa mo 
out of its very fervency growing pure; } 
yet content with no medium between total loss ane 
gain; exacting, perhaps, yet supplying all th 
the love that swallows up all other petty . 
sole and complete, unalienated and unalienat 
that a man ought to have for his wife? 

Again, for the hundredth time, I was a seer? 
listoun. Once more, as I paced the solitary Site", 
moon set behind the terrace opposite, and “os” 
gering candle went out in the attic-story o! Pleas 
judged hastily, uncharitably, 
suring other people by our own line an’ 
alas that we less seldom forgot !—how *r0"" 
makes any two trees to grow after one patte™ 
leaves of the same tree exactly alike. 

This was Friday, or rather Saturday, *! 


as we always must 





—moved. 

“My dear Mrs. Browne, my dear Mrs. Browne,” he kept 
saying, greeting her with a friendly sympathy that was 
even affectionate, and by its unexpectedness startled the 


dear old lady into a few natural tears. 
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times, replacin 
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by her with oa th ) 


& On, forgot: 
radiant, W),.. 
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of the ! 
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° , eT 
yatient una: 


at it exacts 
loves, and me 


le, tl 


+ *H Lo 


and Jean g lone: 


ant ho 
wl 
1 rule, 1 forge*- 
Providence ? 
for | did! 


home till dawn. On Sunday m ning, [re ; ‘ r, 
ten miles out into the country little chur” 
ring at Pleasant Row till , 
Jean was out. They had called for her 12 


eve nil 
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; 3. Erlistoun and Lady Emily Gage; the latter was to 
j 1a ah ies s - * 
en with her after dinner. ; 
iD es Lady Emily know? I think she ought,” I said to 
"" ur: a” x J 
~y mother, after a long pause. 
"About Jean’s engagement? Most likely. But I take 
. P . on ” 
notice; Jean is so very particular. 
HOLS » - 
« He was here yesterday? s 
«() yes, and Lady Erlistoun likewise. They treat her 
“y . . 
Poor Jean, how I shall miss 
































with great respect, you see. 
hor when she is married—” 
«Hush! I hear carriage-wheels.” 

They entered altogether,—Jean, Lady Emily, and Lord 
Erlistoun. The latter, of course, was invited by my mother 
to remain. . 
~ Lady Emily looked surprised, but said nothing; except 
afterwards, with a pretty childish wilfulness, observing, 
chat “if he stayed, he was not to interrupt the thousand 
and one things she had to say to her dear Miss Dowglas.” 

No; it was plain the happy innocent creature did not 
know; Jean had not told her, I thought, was it right or 
wrong of Jean ? 

She gave them—Lord Erlistoun and Lady Emily—the 

ests’ places at either corner of the old-fashioned sofa, and 
herself sat opposite, at the tea-table. The smile always 
uly to answer Lady Emily’s, though exceedingly soft, was 

y grave, as if she were a great deal older than either of 





























\ strange evening. I often now look back and wonder 

| at it; at the mysterious combinations of fate that arise, not 
' ily among evil but good people, placing them in positions 

ere right seems hardly distinguishable from wrong; where 
every step is thick with netted temptations, every word, 





eal even of kindness or affection, like the whipping of another 
thos with a rod of thorns. 
ts Lord Erlistoun comported himself blamelessly. If by 
MW Laly Emily's artless admission it came out that they had 
ating been incessantly together, dreaming over art and poetry 
II, re in Italian cities, learning great lessons and forming noble 
plans of life under the shadow of the Alps,—it also came out 
ander: | _ that this bond had hitherto never passed the limits of simple 
) “Inendship.” Likewise that its foundation had evidently 
cree! ven Iu a certain other friend, whom, without naming, he 
part: } ““a she resembled, but whom she in her humility never 
‘hours ‘hought ofidentifying with that dear friend of her own, who 








to talk to her “just like Lord Erlistoun.” 
_“*The noblest woman he ever knew,’ he said you were,” 
pered she with her arm round Jean’s waist. “J might 


“sve guessed it could be none other than my own Jean 
Vowglas.” 



































7 . 
Jean kissed her. They were standing at the window, 


, lar over chimneys and roof-tops, spread the bright 
Sky, 
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WI hile , , 
What a lovely evening! Lord Erlistoun was saying 


n Frida seen? : 
,/ Morning, at Richmond, that he never remembered 


af) fF 


ceautiful a spring.” 


xv . 
He Not that at Lythwaite Hall? He had forgotten 
le 84zing, with an uneasy air, at the two faces, 
, =¥ contrasted, and yet bearing a shadowy likeness 
ag ich, the woman's and the girl’s. : 

““e'y, with the manner of one not startled into any very 
tai helusion, but to whom prevision has been already 
Mr rae in looked down into those happy eyes. 

Lod mat... Your age, and Lord Erlistoun’s, every thing 

He b = to be, beautifyl spring.” 

ed, a8 she must have meant himtohear. Shortly 
talk Ac poticed that he took occasion to sit by her side, 
“aitoruy but pointedly to Miss Dowglas, and her 


’ 1; 
i—istened 






















































































that they can be generous hypocrites, and 
‘o ngs marvellous well; but they cannot. All 
hot c.  JuSscience, pride of honour, fear of giving 
% upatruth. Through some interstice 
action it 


4 16 will appear, naked and cold, yet a 
ruth. ' 
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Thus, though he sat by her side, paid her every observ- 
ance, though in every tone of his voice was unfeigned re- 
gard, even tenderness, as if conscious of some involuntary 
wrong, still, to one who knew what love is and is not, it 
became clear as daylight that Lord Erlistoun's present feel- 
ing for Jean Dowglas was no more that of two years since, 
than the wax simulacra he was now eloquently describing 
to her, set in church-niches and dressed up with flowers, 
compared with the warm breathing womanhood, adored yet 
beloved, of the saint that once had been. 

His reverence, his esteem, remained; but his love had 
died. Of natural decay? or perhaps, at his age and with 
his temperament, of an equally natural change—substitu- 
tion? Ifso, that fact had been carefully and honourably 


concealed. He was neither coxcomb nor brute; he was a 
gentleman. His attentions all that evening, without being 


marked, remained sole and undivided, and the object of them 
was undoubtedly Jean Dowglas. 

Once or twice I saw Lady Emily glance at them both 
with a flitting troubled suspicion, then smile her happy 
smile. No; it was not possible. 

This young man, in the full glory of his youth, toned 
down by a maturer wisdom, learnt—no matter how or from 
whom ; his career just opening before him—a career worthy 
ofa true English nobleman; in his hands the triple power of 
rank, wealth, and education, and the will worthily to use 
all three. And Jean Dowglas, a woman past her prime,— 
youthful pleasures having ceased to be her pleasures,—hay- 
ing been beaten to and fro in the world, till even in her 
brightest moods her very enjoyment was grave, and you 
could trace at times a certain weariness of aspect, which 
betokened that the haven she sought was less happiness 
than rest. 

No! Love might exist, or that lingering regard which 
assumed its name; but unity, that oneness of sympathy in 
life and life’s aims, which alone makes marriage sacred or 
desirable, between these two was no longer possible. 

Lady Emily departed; Lord Erlistoun put her in the 
carriage; then, instead of returning, asked me if I would 
walk with him for half-an-hour. 

We strolled up the road together; at first in silence, 
then, as with a tacit right, he asked me various questions 
concerning our family and Jean. Finally, in a manly seri- 
ous way, he thanked me for my fulfilment of my “charge,” 
and hoped I should ever remain his “ good cousin.” 

Returning, we found Jean sitting by the newly-lit lamp, 
a book open before her: she had been reading to my mother 
the Evening Psalms. She looked up as we entered. 

“Did you think I was gone?” said Lord Erlistoun. 

“No; Ono.” 

He sat down by her, and began to enter more fully into 
his plans about attempting the sole vocation which is readily 
open to young men in his position—politics. All his remarks 
were clear and good, evidently the result of much thought 
and a deep sense of responsibility for all the blessings of 
his lot. 

“They are many,” Jean said gently. 

“Do you think so?” He sighed. “ Yes, you are right. 
Surely you did not imagine I thought otherwise ?” 

“T should not be likely to imagine any 
of you.” 

“Thanks, thanks.” He 

d 


hing unworthy 


then asked if she approved of 


his plan of life? “I used to call you my conscience, you 
know. Are you satisfied ?” 

“T am satisfied.” 

Something in her manner struck him. He gave a quick 
glance at her; but under the shadow of the long thin hand, 
the mouth which spoke looked not less sweet than ordina y 

Still Lord Erlistoun seemed not quite at eas He began 
to move about the parlour, taking up one or two things that 
ornamented the chimney-piece—small relics saved out of 


the wreck, which Jean had bought in at the sale. 
“T think I remember this vase. It used to stand on t 
side-table at—”’ 
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“O, do not!” At the sharp pain of Jean’s voice, he 
turned—took her hand. 

“Did you think that I had forgotten Lythwaite ?” 

“No, no; you will not, you could not. If you wished 
ever so, you could not forget.” 

“T hope,” he began; but Jean had recollected herself 
now. 

“Tt hurts me to talk of Lythwaite. We will not do so 
any more.” 

“ As you please.” 

And I saw that either she had removed her hand, or it 
had slipped from his. He did not attempt to take it again. 
They sat talking, side by side, as friend with friend, until 
the time that his carriage arrived. 

Lingering about, still restless, he began turning over 
the books on Jean’s little bookshelf. 

“Ah! did I give you this? How fond I was of it once! 
Here is my mark too;” and he ran through the lines to himself, 
warming over them as he went. They were the very same 
he had repeated with such fervid passion the night before 
he left England. With the same intonation, yet different, 
he repeated them now, up to the same close: 


*¢ T knew it was the vision veiled from me 
So many years; that it was—” 


“¢ Emily.” 

Again, for the second time, Jean had supplied the word, 
in a low steady voice, as conveying the simple statement of 
afact ; nomore. Lord Erlistoun started violently, crimsoned 
up to his very brow, shut the book, and pushed it away, 
saying hurriedly: 

“T must take to the blue-books now; I have done with 
poetry. Good night, all; good night, Jean.” 
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Some have fancifully supposed that the first rude efforts in 
the art of writing were in the form of attempts to express 
the sounds of language in a manner analogous to that in 
which those of music are expressed, by a series of arbitrary 
signs. But it is now well understood, that the first steps in 
all systems of writing consisted, not in the representation 
of the names of ideas or things, but of a symbolism, or por- 
traiture, of the ideas or things themselves. 

Among the monumental records of the art of writing in 
its early stage of progress, those of Egypt are perhaps the 
most interesting, as being, through the medium of the He- 
brew, the Pheenician, the Greek, and the Roman systems, 
the remote parent of our own. The term “hieroglyphic,” 
in reference to the ancient writing of the Egyptians, was 
first applied by the Greeks, after their conquest of Egypt 
under Alexander the Great. It means literally, a thing 
carved or sculptured by a priest, from hieros, a priest, and 
glypho, to cut or carve. 

This system of writing, invented by the priests of Egypt, 
or received by them from thiopia, was in use, in the 
highest state to which it ever attained, full seventeen cen- 
turies before the Christian era, as proved by existing monu- 
ments; and there is every reason to believe that it was 
known, though perhaps in a ruder form, as early as four 
thousand years before that epoch, full ten centuries earlier 
than the earliest recorded existence of a somewhat analogous 
system in China. As it is now found, the full hieroglyphic 
character consists of three principal classes of signs: the 
purely iconographic, or portrait-characters, which are sim- 
ply pictures of the objects expressed; the symbolic, or 
those which have a figurative meaning; and the phonogra- 
phic, or sound-expressing, signs, which were necessarily the 
last to be introduced, though in succeeding systems they 
have superseded all the others. 
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Altar. Star. 


as being a method of expressing an idea 
imitation. 
Symbolical signs, were such as the 


was used to express justice, on account of 
of all the filaments, which is its peculiar c 


The first, or portrait, signs are such as 
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Entrance to Temple, 
The Greeks termed this class of characters 


was used to denote a year, because it was said to ab fot 
one fresh branch each season; or an ostrich-feather. wh. 
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Thirst. 
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Lower Egypt. 


lotus, represented upper Egypt; while the papyrus, growing 


form of a half-circle, as in that of sweetness, to di — 
the figures are to be taken in their symbolic, and)“ 


“soul” or “life,” are expressed with equal clearness 
heart, which was formerly considered to be the 


» details con! 
to represent them. There are many other details °° 
with hieroglyphic characters of this descriptio! 
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Thus we have the first rude step towards the notation of 
Thenceforward the image of the plant Achi would 
represent, under certain circumstances, the sound of its 
name instead of itself, while the figure of the sun would re- 
ogent the sound ro. <A still farther modification, beyond 
re th the Egyptians never advanced, reduced such signs 
the representation of their initial sound only: thus the 
“mace of the plant Achi became A, and the figure of the sun 
But even after thus fluttering over the achievement of 
, pure phonetic, or sound-expressing, alphabet, the Egyp- 
sans never realised it; and their phonetic characters re- 
mained to the last encumbered with all the pictorial and 
<ywbolical paraphernalia of the entire hieroglyphic system. 
" As [have divided the hieroglyphic characters into three 
Jasses, so the method of their execution may likewise be de- 
coribed in thee divisions. First, the full monumental hiero- 
slyphies, in which each character is sculptured in all its 
C mpleteness in the solid granite, and then richly coloured; 
or in less important positions, remaining without the last- 
named enrichment. Secondly, the linear hieroglyphic, as 
done in mere outline on papyrus, and also its further abbrevi- 
ion knownas the “hieratic’—a style used in sacerdotal af- 
firs. Thirdly, the demolic, or popular style, which is simply 
. still further abbreviation of the hieratic manner reduced to 
what may be called a running-hand. This style, though it 
has the appearance of a series of arbitrary signs, resembling 
‘a glance the writing of some of the modern nations of the 
East, still contains all the purely pictorial and symbolic ele- 
nts as completely as the full hieroglyphics ; though per- 
haps with a somewhat larger admixture of purely phonetic 
iaracters, 
Notwithstanding the existence of several ancient works 
a the nature of Egyptian hieroglyphics, their meaning was 
itterly lost after the forced adoption of the Greek alphabet 
ty the Egyptians when under the dominion of Rome; and 
notwithstanding the efforts of modern investigators, with 
» aid of the existing ancient works, or fragments of them, 
treating of the subject, no steps were made towards the 
‘terpretation of hieroglyphic writing till the invasion of 
Levpt by Napoleon led to the English occupation of the 
‘ntry, and the subsequent transport of the Rosetta stone 
udon. The bi-lingual inscription of that interesting 
mH uument,—that is, an Egyptian one, written both in full 
‘oglyphic and demolic, with a Greek translation beneath, 
~eventually led Dr. Young to make the first steps towards 
* Tecovery of the long-lost art of reading the hieroglyphic 
“is of Egypt. Champollion had the honour of developing 
se first hints into a secure system, which has formed 
= nse Pg n Reser a advances ; among which those 
ee | yman, the indefatigable Samuel Bird, 
British Museum, are not the least remarkable. 
. actual interpretation of two historical names will 
iat can be attempted in our remaining space. When 
, © ascertained that royal names were always en- 
yy. uti a shield, or cartouche, as it has been termed, 
it in the later monuments they were always written 
: characters, they became the chief objects of at- 
= om it was thus that those of Berenice and Cleopatra 
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first deciphered. 
- SILN exnreccin- . . . 
ae oe the title ran (royal) is a shield, 
“ WaS dout age .. 
.;.- Ubtless the original cause of the names of 
VEINS w "itt, _: ° 
th h ‘2 Within such aform. It was also soon 
Loat 1e@ VN: = : . 
> “ the names of females were accompanied by 
o“ Vl an @ore ~~ _ " 2 , ~ 
“8 48 well as the half-circle denoting a pro- 
+} 80 that the shield 
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, the half-circle, and the egg at 
ation that the combination of signs to 
*d vy ittached expressed the name of a queen 
: il lt or , > ; ; j 
rsin whi... > 7¢mained to decipher the phonetic 
"Uch it was written. 
_ 4 cé 1s to be read thus: the cartouche, 
~* Semicircle, denotes the name “ queen.” 


upper ec} "Anta / . ° 
ve S“aracter (1) is B, being found to re- 
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present that sound in many other cases. The e is omitted, 
as the vowels were in many Oriental systems subsequent 
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Berenice. Cleopatra. 


to that of Egypt. The next character (2) is the figure of a 
mouth, the name of which, in the Egyptian language, began 
with an r sound, and it thus became one of the permanent 
representatives of that intonation. The third character (3), 
omitting the second e like the first, represents water, the 
name of which had the initial sound of N. The fourth cha- 
racter is formed by two feathers, one of which would repre- 
sent A, while in its double form, as in the present instance, 
the broader sound of the diphthong AI is expressed. The 
fifth character represents the sound of K, as the name was 
written in Greek. We have thus the name, supplying the 
three omitted e’s, BeReNAIKe, as pronounced by the Greeks. 
In a similar manner, the name of “Cleopatra” may be read 
in its Greek form, as “Kleopatra.” The upper character (1) 
is another means of representing the sound of K; that is to 
say, it represents another object, the name of which began 
with the K sound. These duplicate characters are termed 
homophones, as invariably expressing identical sounds. 
There are sometimes as many as ten different characters 
used in the same inscription to express the same sound or 
syllable; a method which was deemed a kind of luxury in the 
richest class of writing, just as a modern printer would vary 
an important title-page with different kinds oftype. But to 
return to the name of Kleopatra. The first character is K. 
The second figure immediately below is that of a lion, the 
name of which being Labo, the initial sound furnishes L. 
The e, as in Berenice, is omitted. The third sign repre- 
sents the sound of O, and the fourth P; both being well- 
established characters in the accepted list of Egyptian pho- 
netics. The fifth sign is the figure of an eagle, Ahom (the 
homophone of the feather), which furnishes the initial sound 
A. The sixth is a hand, in the Egyptian language, tot, the 
initial sound of which gives us the T; the mouth (7) gives 
us R, and the repeated eagle the final A. We have thus the 
complete word, which, with the cartouche or shield, and the 
determinative signs, the egg and half-circle, give us the 
name and title ‘Queen Kleopatra.” Egyptian inscriptions 
are to be read from right to left, like the Hebrew and the 
early Greek; and when written in columns, the right-hand 
column is to be read first, beginning at the top. 








b) 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


My pear younc Lapies—In a former letter I took the 
liberty of giving you a few practical hints for the preserv- 
ation of your youthful attractions ; I would now proceed to 
another portion of my subject, and give you the benefit of 
my experience as to the best means of making those attrac- 
tions available. First of all, 1 must tell you that I suppose, 
as a matter of course, you desire to please; nay, lam quite 








sure you do—as who does not ?—especially among the young 
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and handsome. And yet how varied are the plans adopied ; 
and how signally unsuccessful they are frequently proved 
to be! Then the question arises, Why is it so? Why, it 
seems tome avery easy riddle to solve. Just this; because 
they are plans. Nothing in the world is so lovely, and (I re- 
gret to say it) so rare, as simplicity. 

Simplicity in thought and deed, in word and in action, 
in dress and in bearing,—how graceful, how lovely, how 
fascinating it is! Because it is real, and not artificial; 
the true thing, and not the seeming thing; the true golden 
article, and not the trumpery gaud. 

Suppose, instead of sermonising, we take a glance at 
a few home-scenes. Of course we have a convenient little 
fairy, who, with a touch of her magic wand, can introduce 
us into the penetralia without once betraying our presence. 
We are not confined to any particular sphere or class, so 
we may glance at several, though we generally prefer to 
limit our range within the compass of those known as the 
middle classes. Well now, our fairy, with a whisk of her 
wand, has drawn up the curtain, and we see a neat, 
pleasant-looking, little room opening into a pretty flower- 
garden, in which are seated several young ladies; their 
ages ranging from seventeen to three-and-twenty. They 
are sisters, and one of them is very lovely; her beauty is 
of that languid drooping kind which one generally associates 
with Eastern beauties reclining in kiosks, and amusing 
themselves with plucking the leaves off a rose, admiring 
their charms as reflected in a mirror, toying with a fan, or 
imbibing coffee. 

Our lazy English beauty is turning over the leaves of a 
novel; we cannot call it reading. Her sisters, equally un- 
occupied, are by nu means equally good-looking. ‘They are 
all dressed in perfect good taste; for this is an art in which 
they are truly accomplished. There is no tight-lacing, no 
redundancy of ornament; it is graceful and elegant ; only 
we as censors would greatly prefer a more simple and inex- 
pensive toilette at so early an hour in the day. It is not a 
style of dress adapted for any active employment ; but what 
do we say, active employment? Why, this vulgar idea evi- 
dently does not occur to them. Ah, perhaps they are very 
rich, and have many servants. Then, indeed, it may not 
be necessary. 

The fairy gently lifts the veil a little higher. What! 
only two household-drudges to do the washing and every 
thing? Why it is almost one person’s work to attend to 
Miss Emily’s bell, and get up her lace-sleeves. And the 
poor mother sighs, and laments the fine education which 
has made her daughters worse than useless to her. She 
knows that they are ashamed of her, and her homely ways 
and homely virtues. Ah, dear mother, if your daughters 
had received a truly fine education, it would have taught 
them different things. This is the mere vulgar tinsel of 
education; it has failed to refine the heart, the mind, or 
the manners: for these manners we as censors totally re- 
pudiate. And the father,—the honest rugged father, who 
has toiled for this,—what does he say ? 

“How I wish my girls would come down at a regular 
hour and breakfast with me; there’s no getting them down 
until between ten and eleven! How I wish they would be 
obliging and kind to me; they are very polite to strangers! 
And O, how I wish they would take a fancy and help their 
mother in the house, or attend to the garden! I’m sure they’d 
be the better for it, and so would the flowers.” It is all in 
vain, dear sir. We are very sorry for you; but you should 
have enforced all this when they were younger. 

But look, our busy fairy has changed the picture; we 
have ascended a step in the social scale. We see a very 
handsome and stately old lady, seated in a handsome and 
stately room, among a bevy of handsome and more or less 
stately daughters; an old benevolent-looking gentleman is 
reading a portion of Scripture and conducting the morning 
worship; while quite at the further end of the room, ranged 
near the door, are several servants of various ages and both 
sexes. Stay, is not this a lovely picture? What can be 





ie 

more charming than a beautiful family-group assembled + 
worship the Creator and Giver of Good? Every thing .._ 
is in such order: the simple attire of the pretty youy : my 
the bright morning-sun streaming in over the slennas!, 
arranged breakfast-table, bringing in a perfume from ti, 
rose-embowered casements ; the very spaniel on alin 

with his sleepy eyes and silky ears, makes the Picture mor 

perfect. What does it lack? Every thing. There goon. 

I may be wrong—but there seems to be no heart-wo’., 

The servants feel it: the ladies are turned from them ; the 

hardly seem to be worshipping the same God ; their manne: 

is repellant, while their attitude and words are humble, B)- 

perhaps we judge too harshly. Let us see. It is evide,», 
a well-regulated houschold; every thing is strictly pom. , 
iu faut. These young ladies have received most ¢labo.. 
educations, one and all: this is very charming; they .. 
highly accomplished ; aud reading, drawing, music, &. ;! 
up their morning-hours. After lunch they go out, and 
after lunch. This is a rule, no irregularity. This js we ° 
as far as it goes. Now what is to be done? Why, : 
stately old lady, accompanied by one of her daughters, pes 
to see old Betty C— and Mary D—, and exchange ¢) : 
tracts. Why, surely this is very right. Very righ: ). 
deed ; only old Betty C— and Mary D— evidently regi! 
these visits as of necessity ; there is still that terrible mus. 
ner which takes away from the grace and loveliness of : 
act; and old Betty has seen the supercilious sneer passing 
over Miss Gertrude’s face as she was detailing her suf. 
ings from the rheumatism, and so poor old Betty was fan: 
stop short for very lack of sympathy. And just now a car 
riage full of ladies stops near the door, and Miss Gertrade’s 
face is wreathed with bright smiles. Betty can han. 
believe that it is the same; and gay words and rings; 
laughter make quite a pleasant sight and sound. But: 
carriage goes on, and Miss Gertrude is more sullen t 


a haughty recognition to Mrs. F—, who, though per<\; | 001 
lady-like and well-bred, is still only the wile ofa merchaa, | ‘* 
and keeps neither livery-servants nor carriage. They s\ fare | 
shake hands, and have quite a long chat with the Miss he 
M—, who are their rival leaders of ton ; and as soon as‘)  hage 
are out of hearing ridicule their rosy faces and buoys she n 
manners. ae vablig 
Well, we have no desire ourselves to be censorios: | Lame] 
wish this well-regulated and elegant household had mt | heret, 
of truth than of seeming; and so we follow our 8 I the fey 
another scene. : Be 
On a low couch, in an elegant drawing-room, 's ©" 
an old old lady; her face is pale and furrowed with 
but there is an unspeakable beauty in the calm ret 
which seems to have found a resting-place In ever) os 
Some might say, “ How beautiful she must have De n¥ 
young!” Others, more wisely, would say, ” How ape 
is her age!’’ It is early morning,—you know yea 
our friends early,—and our dear old frienc 1s —, 
an open casement busily plying her eeinge perm 
casionally she looks up to watch the light toil of b re 
daughters, who, in simple morning costume, ©" 
their flowers. But look, one is bounding across " " 
show dear grandmamma a beautiful fuchsia; me ents 
grandmamma takes an interest in all their perp ba 
especially loves flowers. We will just linger “s 
to describe Annie; for she is every thing bs mete 
young ladies to be. She is, in fact, the ver) “aia 
of elegant simplicity. No artificial ee 
superiority ; gentle, loving, earnest, and snag eae 
ful withal. How thoughtful to minister to 4 “fal 
hei aged grandmother; how affectionately °™ 4 
parents ; how kind to her brothers an@ **"" 
in short, the light and brightness 0! her bet, 
more, were Annie still higher placed 7 we 
were she in a far humbler sphere, I goes #* pi s 
be the centre, the life-spring, and the ornam 


°. 8 . “ . - actuated by! 
Annie’s nature is real_—she 1s act 
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;. You may believe in Annie, for she is true; and her | much-abused dish, pumpkin-pie. Whoever wishes to com- 
of ah is derived from a source wherein she herself can never | mence such a scheme as we propose, may dash boldly into 
rag HC the gourd tribe, and secure a show of maguificent foliage 
” Well, now it is past midday, and she is dressed. How | and bloom, and many a delicate dish besides. They are 

-4coful is her simple costume ; it seems like a type of her | half-hardy, and hence should be sown in pots indoors in 
a fair character! She is always quietly occupied, and | March, and transplanted to the open ground in May. A 
there is a cheerful usefulness in all she does. See her on a | hotbed or Waltonian case will afford means for raising any 
<hbath afternoon, gently teaching a few poor little ones to | moderate number, and they will be found of great service in 
~ai and say their childish hymns; see her visiting the | many ways. Every body knows that a vegetable marrow is 
oor and hear how they bless her! Yet not for this she | a fine thing with roast beef; but every body does not know 
toes it: O no, her religion is not for show; unless, indeed, | that all the edible gourds are as good, when boiled green, 
vou say it is quietly shown in all the bright tenor of her | as the vegetable marrow. The common pumpkin affords a 
lovely life. She does not eschew society, neither does she | splendid dish when cooked in the same way; and the young 
dud her whole happiness and excitement therein. In a few green tops ofevery one of the edible varieties make the 
short words, Annie is what thousands might be, what I | most delicious dish of greens that can be eaten, far sur- 
crust many are—of a sweet and loving nature, trying to | passing in delicacy the marrow itself, and when cooked are 
>» good to all around her, free from guile ;—what noble | of such a lovely green as to give a grace to the most sump- 

Florence Nightingale could not fail to have been, even if} tuous of tables. 
he crisis of the Crimean war had never made known to the Then, again, what a noble thing is the common scarlet- 
wondering world her many many loving single-minded | runner bean! Where, in the whole list of trailing plants, is 
ues, M. H. D. there one that surpasses it in beauty? It is the poor man’ 
siecle - ——. | Vine; and were its pods poisonous, instead of being one « 
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the tinest vegetables in cultivation, it would be the rich 
man’s pet, and have pretty bowers made for it in conser- 
vatories and windows. Another pretty thing among the 
climbers is the love-apple, which is frequently grown as a 
border-ornament; and as it rises in estimation as a curio- 
sity, it goes down in an equal ratio as an excellent esculent. 
All the sorts are good, but the pear-shaped red are the pret- 
Raised in heat at the end of March, 
out in a warm aspect and a rich soil at the 
it will be found worthy of a well-kept flower- 
as its fruits come in abundance, they may be 
pickled green, or boiled as a table-vegetable; or, when ripe, 


lr is very diflicult to associate the idea of usefulness with 
lowers; and to boil a bouquet would seem the very height 
f absurdity. In our practical way, we do, as a nation, 
pretty well understand how to combine the beautiful and 





ie uselul; but we have not yet attained to the art of effect- | tiest and the best. 
sa marriage between the terrace and the cabbage-garden, | and planted 
' producing, in a way that shall gratify a refined taste, | end of May, 
the simplest necessities of our life. Lady Violet looks lovely | garden; and 
i her lace and feathers; but what a close, stifling, musty 


converted into that very first-class relish, tomato-sauce—a 
rare addition to a well-browned cutlet. 

Then there is another very noted and highly-prized 
trailer—the Tropxolum, or nasturtium. These are splendid 
things to cover a sloping bank or a trellis; they flower 
abundantly, and produce one of the best of domestic pickles. 
Those who prize this old favourite should no longer be con- 
‘ier tent with the common orange-coloured kinds, which have 
But it can be done, and thereby hangs an idea, | loose flowers and straggling stems. The lovely dark T'ropeo- 

y, the union of the flower and kitchen garden, which | lum atrosanguineum is as fine a thing as ever graced a 
etolore have only glanced defiantly at each other over | trellis in a duke’s garden ; its habit is neat and robust, its 

nce or through the lattice that Separates them; the | blossoms beautifully formed and superbly coloured—some 
‘garden always standing on its pride, and frowning | of them of so deep a tinge as to be nearly black; and 
He uselul cabbages that are compelled to keep their | among its “ sports” occur many that are curiously marked. 
, ss Countenances out of sight from the drawing-room | The seeds of this are just as good for pickling as those of 
ted the common kinds which we see in cottagers’ rardens, the 

> ‘ute true that, however neat the kitchen-garden | cultivation just as simple, and the effect charming, Its near 
"2 1b18 hot highly attractive to eyes polite, and | relative, the T'ropeolum tuberosum, which is a favourite 
un extent it must occupy the rear of the field, | window-flower, sold in thousands at Covent Garden, and 

e and provisions are wont to be; but it | elsewhere, is still more strictly edible; a fact which will no 
ph sre ie eee might interest many who | doubt be new to many who have hith: rto looked upon it 
8 would seats gen to select such things for cul- | merely as a floral pet. The tubers of this variety may al. 
“bela Hace ornament while growing, and for | most be said to serve as a substitute for the potato, ¢ 


were they manufactured in! how the poor fingers that 


‘aced them tremble with weakness, fatigue, and the 
sence in them ofa little healthy blood! Lady Violet doats 
her garden; she has a thousand pretty pets, whose wel- 
the head-gardener must keep uppermost in his mind; 
t she takes no pride in potatoes,—does not know a cab- 
“except as a botanical curiosity, and we may be sure 

ever would listen to a proposal for making salads of 
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that it is more delicately flavoured than a potato, when 
| plot, and ie a Sane and where an amateur has | boiled in a similar way; and they are produced abun- 
Mg With his wife aan ing with himself, or mayhap dantly, when the plant is grown in a light aol, and treated 
holly  Heninapin: ier it shall be wholly kitchen- | in every way the same as dahlias. H lfa-bushel of tubs 
\ med be difficnlt 7 “wlan being too small for both, of large size and fine flavour have been r ised from five-and- 
No, JF fim to make such a selection of twenty bulbs; so that, as an esculent, this pretty thin 
they ane ee: him many pretty ornaments, and every | would pay for its culture, for every single bulb will cut u 
bad teen vaentanies for the table. into half-a-dozen eyes; and they ripen long before 
nage © have many Varieties of handsome | autumn frosts can do them harm. 
~ MarMmoth, the citrouelle, the turban, the 
marrow, and the 
nts, fit for the eo 
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Now that we have got amongst the plants tha 

common pumpkin. They | every where recognised as ornamental, let 

vering of a trellis, a bank, grow that old English favourite, 

“8 Ornaments to the borders. <A | pretty darling, easily cult n 

~™ Sort stakes has a fine appearance. | a first-rate vegetable for the table. ‘Th: 

beter lor Ornament only because it is | another of the family equally useful ; 

. wee ny Winn which in many cases | a high-class florist’s flower: and « 
use thew 


‘hey suggest ideas of that | used in precisely the same 
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ranth has lately been introduced to this 
country, and at many of the large estab- 
lishments is regularly forced for my lord’s 3 
table. It is the white-stemmed amaranth, pif (() 
Amaranthus albus, a native of India, and ESS , 
requires to be cultivated under glass with 
a moderate amount of heat. The ne- 
cessary conditions are, a rich light soil, 
an ample supply of water, a moist atmo- 
sphere, and an average heat of 90° in the 
day-time, and from 70° to 75° at night. A 
common melon or cucumber bed and frame, 
made sufficiently high inside for the plants 
to attain eighteen inches in height, would 
be the most suitable place to grow them in. 
Much sunshine is not necessary ; and with 
the proper heat they may be grown at any 
season of the year. It comes to perfec- 
tion in five weeks from the time of sow- 
ing, and is therefore one of the quickest- 
growing esculents we have. It is used in 
two ways: in one the plants are pulled 
up and cut off just above the roots, the 
leaves are plucked and dressed like spinach, 
and in that way its flavour and wholesome- 
ness are unquestionable ; another mode is 
to trim the stems and side-branches, cut 
them into suitable lengths, and boil and 
serve in the same way as asparagus, when they form an 
elegant and inviting dish—succulent, tender, and in every 
sense “cut and come again.” Ifsimply cut over, the plants 
will push again, and afford a second crop. 

Ladies are particularly fond of egg-plants; thousands of 
them are sold every summer by the florists; and very neat 
and curious things they look in the windows, with their 
waxen fruit, imitating the produce of the poultry-yard. 
Here is another first-class esculent, which our lady-readers 
may first admire and then boil in salt-and-water, and they 
will acknowledge themselves indebted to us for a useful 
hint. But instead of buying one or two at sixpence each, 
why should not the lover of a garden grow a few dozen to 
adorn a stage, a greenhouse-shelf, or to scatter about the 
window-sills in summer, for both ornament and use? As 
fast as the fruits arrive near maturity, they should be re- 
moved, and the plants will produce more, so that the beauty 
of the plants need not be sacrificed; for it is the rule every 
where throughout the vegetable kingdom, that the heaviest 
crop is obtained by a successive removal of the fruit just 
before it ripens. To grow them is easy enough. Raise the 
seedlings in a gentle heat in March or April, and pot them 
off, when large enough, in such soil as would be used for 
ordinary greenhouse-plants, and thereafter treat them as 
you would a fuchsia,—plenty of light, moderate moisture, 
and full exposure to the air, after the 1st of June. The 
variety known as Solanum Melongena esculentum is the 
best ; it is prickly on the stem, the leaves, and the calyx. 

The capsicum is another of the same class of favourites, 
—indeed, we usually meet with potted egg-plants and cap- 
sicums together; but there is no reason why every lady 
who takes a pride in family-pickles should not have abun- 
dance of pickled capsicums and chili-vinegar without hav- 
ing to pay a high price for the fruits; for they may be 
grown just in the same way as the egg-plants, and are 
every where as much admired for the curious and gay ap- 
pearance of their scarlet pods. All the sorts are good, and 
may be put out in the garden, either in open borders or in 
pots, after the first week in June; but the annual capsicum 
is the most useful for making chili-vinegar ; and the French 
sort, known as the Tomatum capsicum, is the best to use 
green as a salad. 

In old times stone crop was a favourite pot-herb ; but it is 
too brisk in flavour for the present generation. The tree- 
primrose was another of the old esculents, and is adaptable 


to the modern palate, whether cropped above for a salad, or | tioned. 
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the roots boiled as a vegetable. Another, 
and the very choicest of salad-plants, is the 
Oxalis Deppei, a plant at present known 
only to those who grow choice greenhouse 
bulbs. It is an exceedingly pretty thing, 
well adapted for the open border, if planted 
out in-a rich sandy loam in the middle of 
April, and well watered during dry weather, 
Its foliage is of that delicate character com. 
mon to the oxalis tribe, and its flowers are 
of a cheerful pink, the calyx marked with 
yellow stripes. Itis to be found in every 
bulb-catalogue as a high-class greenhouse 
or border bulb; and those who like it for 
its beauty will like it all the more when 
they have once tasted its green leaves in 
a salad, or its roots boiled and eaten with 
butter and eggs, or treated in the same 
way as asparagus. The leaves may als 
be used for putting into soup, like the 
common kinds of sorrel; they may be 
eaten with bread and butter, or boiled 
as we boil spinach, and in every case 
are delicate, refreshing, cooling, and anti- 
scorbutic. 

We began with remarks on dahlias 
and cabbages, and we shall close witha 
hint to dahlia-growers, that the petals 
of the dahlia-blossoms are among the very best additions 
to a salad. The flavour is delicious, the wholesomeness 
not to be denied; and as a last garnish at the top ofa 
dish of crisp green vegetables, what can be more beautiful 
than the petals of dahlias of two or three distinct colours, 
—red, white, and blue; enjoyment, elegance, and health 
combined ! 

In the matter of cabbage, it is not every where known 
that many of the most charming bouquets that glitter at 
the opera, or that lend a grace to the breakfast-table and 
boudoir-window, owe their finish to the very humble Bras- 
sicee which Hodge gives to his pigs, and which pretty Laty 
Violet doats upon as a rare piece of vegetable colouring for 
winter use. Among the many varieties of cabbage, the 
common Scotch kale is given to strange freaks, and amongs! 
its sports is a coloured variety known as variegated kale, 
brought to great perfection by the Messrs. Clarke, of ° 
Bishopsgate Street. From a patch of a hundred seedlings 
of this variegated kind an artist might select at least five 
and-twenty that would be worth a study; some ol ten 
come of a snow-white, the leaves crimped and curled - 
triple parsley, and edged with emerald green; and on 
texture of these white ones is similar to parchment. Others 
produce heads of the deepest purple, veined with black — 
carmine-red, and others, again, are of an intensely bright 
rose; and these rose-coloured leaves are in great 7. 
during winter by those who make up bouquets. They ® 
used to surround the flowers; and with yellow and \ o 
blossoms within, the outside edging of closely-puckered rose 
coloured cabbage-leaver bas a very charming effect, 
Melville has effected grea. mprovements in these rf 
kales, and it is becoming fashionable to adorn the wa! vie 
wildernesses and shrubberies with selected ene 
them; their bright colours and elegant forms aE Pi 
acceptable in winter, when so few gay tints are - e ‘ale, 
They are grown in the same way as other pong “8 
and are as hardy and as useful for the kitchen. he fort 
subject that might be extended vastly, perhaps to ater “dl 
ation of a complete list of ornamental edibles of aa 
heights, and habits, and colours, sufficient of ag 0 
furnish any moderate garden-scene; but as our ean the 
already exhausted, we must beg the reader to — oon 
foregoing in the way of a suggestion rather than a “— 6 
ance completed, and leave it to the cultivator ‘0 * 


what use he will the several favourites that have been * 
Sueiey Hisse 
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THE DIVINING PEEL. 
Ry F, SMALLFIELD. 





Ix our review of the exhibition at the National Institution, 
we commended this excellent little picture. The rustic le- 
cond has it, that a fallen apple-paring will form, if fortune 
he favourable, the initial-letters of your sweetheart’s name. 
Upon this small hint Mr. Smallfield has produced “ The 
Divining Peel.” 
Apple-parings appear odd love-mediums, if we may use 
a phrase of the spirit-rappers ; but upon consideration, we 
can recal several examples of their use in this way; we 
particularise one,—the Grecian legend of Acontius and Cy- 
dippe. Acontius was a youthful hunter of Cea, desperately 
‘y love with the matchless virgin Cydippe. Vain had been 
his prayers and pleadings to obtain her grace, till Love, that 
raster of all subtlety, instructed him to write these words 
upon the rind of an apple: 
‘¢ By Artemis, I will marry Acon !” 


Armed with this hand-grenade, if we may so call it, he took 
lis station in the temple of that goddess, and awaited the 
presence of Cydippe at a great festival. The reader should 
lere be informed that a vow pronounced in this temple 
by the name of the presiding deity was absolutely indis- 
soluble. Cydippe came, and the deft Acontius cast into the 
bosom of her robe the inscribed apple; thence taking it and 
reading the words, Cydippe became irrevocably bound to 
the ingenious lover whose subtlety made her delude herself. 
L. L. 
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OUR LETTICE. 
By ASHTON KER. 


—_————= 
—_ ee 


[ sip to Lettice, our sister Lettice, 
While drooped and twinkled her lashes brown, 

“ Your man’s a poor man, a cold and dour man, 
There’s many a better about our town.” 

She laughed securely: “ He loves me purely ; 
A true heart’s safer than smile or frown; 

And nothing harms me when his heart warms me, 
Let the world go up or the world go down.” 


“Tle comes of strangers; strangers are rangers, 

_Aye trusting nothing that’s out of sight : 

New folk may blame ye, or e’en defame ye, 
A gown o’er-handled looks seldom white.” 

ic raised serenely her eyelids queenly : 

7 “My innocence is my whitest gown ; 

‘\o ill tongue grieves me, while he believes me, 
Whether the world goes up or down.” 


S| 


Your man’s a frail man,—was ne’er a hale man, 
And sickness knocketh at many a door ; 
And death comes making bold hearts cower breaking :” 
Our Lettice quivered, but once—no more. 
If Death should enter, smite to the centre 
Jur small home-palace, all crumbling down, 
I d will not blight us, nor disunite us: 
“isc scars Love’s cross, death brings Love’s crown.” 








AN ALGERIAN MARRIAGE. 
3y BESSIE R. PARKES. 


MI mornin 


by § Came a servant from Algiers to the suburb 
. vas residing, bearing the following printed missive 
-\), My Own name and the dates being alone filled 


, 
WiiILID 


ryt, 
. 


g: 
7 pre, Mademoise le , de me faire ’honneur de venir 
a eclet iree chez moi, le douze février 1857, pour assister 
ss Neha i du mariage de ma fille, Mademoiselle la Prin- 

/cussa Moustapha Pacha, qui aura lieu le douze février, 


al = iu soir, 





-V@Z, made Saal ‘ . eT , ” 
macemoiselle, mes salutations bien distinguées. 





| 
j 
| 
; 
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Here followed an intricate scrawl, which [ was informed 
stood for Moustapha. The above was dated 1 Rue de la 
Gazelle. 

It seems that Moustapha, one of the chief Moors in 
Algiers, lost, at the French conquest, much of his property, 
which had been gradually restored to him. Being on this 
account anxious to keep on good terms with the Europeans, 
he had taken the resolution of inviting a large number of 
Algerine ladies to the marriage of his daughter, and in this 
invitation the English residing here for the winter were for 
the most part included. The young lady was said to be 
nineteen years of age, the bridegroom to be a wealthy pro- 
prietor of Blidah, and the affair to be on a scale of the 
highest Moorish magnificence. 

At nine o’clock we started, and having ascended by the 
road which winds outside the walls to the top of the town, 
entered at the gate of the Casbah, and thence prepared to 
plunge into the tortuous labyrinth of narrow streets com- 
posing old Algiers. 

Several Arabs were lounging about the neighbourhood, 
one of whom led us to the Rue de la Gazelle, in front of a 
large house, whose barred windows, half-modified according 
to French fashion, were brilliantly illuminated. Here we 
entered, and having shown our notes of invitation to two 
soldiers, who were appointed to watch that none but those 
invited gained admission, we ascended a flight of steep 
narrow stairs to the court. At the head of the court stood 
three Moorish gentlemen, one of whom was singularly 
handsome, and attired in a splendid manner. Round his 
head was wound a white shawl; he wore white stockings 
and white gloves, which gave a Parisian finish to his 
Oriental costume. He received the foreign ladies one afier 
another with the politest of bows, and so ushered us into 
the court, in which was passing an extraordinary scene. 

The top, usually open to the sky, was roofed over with 
flags, so that the whole formed a large square hall, on the 
floor of which sat half-a-dozen women playing with migh’ 
and main upon tambours, and chanting in what seemed to 
me a very lugubrious manner. The combined noise was 
deafening, and swelled by the murmuring voices of more 
women than I ever saw assembled together in my life be- 
fore. Every French lady in Algiers must have been there 
They were crowded like bees about the cloisters of the 
court, both upper and lower, and thronged the small stair- 
case in the corner to such a degree that it was nearly im- 
possible to pass. As they one and all wore the very stiffest 
of crinoline petticoats, of course the confusion was greatly 
increased thereby. The rooms opening into the court were 


full of Moresques. In one on the ground-floor sat the bride, 


under a sort of tent, of which the curtains were down. I 
was told that her nearest female relatives were with her. 
Round the walls of the room sat a number of very aged 


’ 


women, some of whom, oppressed by the heat and the nois 
had already gone to sleep, while others blinked lazily at the 
gazers with the peculiar indifference of aspect which none 
but an Oriental can assume. 

In a room on the upper floor sat, or rather squatted, a 
large party of the bridegroom’s female relatiy 
ladies, attired in gorgeous coloured stuffs and silks, laden 
with gold-lace, and having on their heads the most 
cent diamond-tiaras of which feminine heart could conceiv: 
were eating from a round table about a foot in height, on 


which negresses were placing one dish after another 
meat and vegetables. Specimens of la haute noblease thou! 
they were, they were all eating w ith their fingers, coolly tur: 
ing over the separate pieces till they secured the morsels 
which pleased them best. Not one of them appeared ¢ y 
beautiful. The Moorish female face is too coarse in its lines 
to please a European; and though the mea have much t 
bility of aspect, this gives place in the women to a gent 
ignorant expression, which hardly any natural gifts could 
elevate or spiritualise. 

On the opposite side of the h use was the nup 
hamber. The bed was richly decorated with 
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broidery, and a large party of French and English ladies 
were seated @ la Turque upon the floors. 

Where was the bridegroom all this while? He was said 
to be making merry with the male relatives and friends in 
another house; but about him we could obtain no very 
precise information. This establishment was entirely con- 
secrated to the ladies. 

Being asked if I had not seen the bride, and being 
assured that she was meant to be looked at, as the children 
say, I made my way towards her tent, where, the curtain 
being lifted by a French lady who was speaking to a Mo- 
resque, I saw seated in the shadow a pale immobile figure, 
which might have been made of wax, for any sign of life 
which it gave. Whether it was heat, or weariness, or a 
dislike to being married, or crossness at being looked at, it 
was impossible to say, so fathomless was the silence of 
expression. There was nothing particular about her dress, 
she not being as yet fully attired for the ceremony. 

The drumming, the chanting, the talking, and the rust- 
ling went on without intermission till half-past ten, when 
the heat became so great that we decided to leave; but the 
most ample details of what followed were given to me by 
an English lady. After sitting patiently on the floor, count- 
ing eleven, twelve, one, two o'clock, as each hour succes- 
sively slipped by,—the heat constantly increasing, and no 
refreshment but a little coffee and sweetmeat,—at half-past 
two in the morning was heard a redoubled cry upon the 
lower story, and lo, the happy bridegroom, with a few male 
friends, walked into the room. He was a young and very 
handsome Moor, and appeared somewhat nervous, as he 
well might be, having never seen his fair lady. The laws 
of Mahomet forbid all courtship; and though the lady some- 
times peeps at her future out of a window, he never sees her 
till the hour of his marriage. All the negotiations are man- 
aged by the relatives, and by gossips, who are frequently 
bribed on both sides to give favourable reports. The male 
friends who formed his cortége having disappeared, the 
bridegroom seated himself on the divan, and conversed 
politely with the French guests, turning his eyes nervously 
every moment towards the door whence his future fate was 
to appear. Messages came to the effect that the bride was 
not dressed, and could not possibly be ready yet, &c., on 
which the unfortunate man took up his polite conversation 
once more. At last, at half-past three, arose a deafening 
noise of drums and chanting; it was in honour of the bride, 
who was coming up-stairs, surrounded by women who walked 
backwards before her, carrying candles. Almost carried by 
her companions, she came forward like a statue, closely 
veiled, and was borne into the room where the bridegroom, 
surrounded by the guests, awaited her. Her two young 
brothers were present, but no other creature of the male 
kind. The ceremony, simple enough, consisted in pouring 
a little orange-flower water into the hand of each, whence 
the other drank, as from acup. The civil ceremony, before 

the Kadi, had been previously performed with all the neces- 
sary formalities. I am told that the bride coquetted, and 
would not allow her husband to drink from her hand, and 
that he gallantly possessed himself of the offending mem- 
ber, regarding her with an air of tenderness, which, under 
the circumstances, must have been sufficiently absurd. Her 
veil being then raised, he, for the first time, saw the face of 
his wife, which was spotted and spangled all over with gold- 
stars in honour of the occasion. 

And so ended the wedding of the Princess Nefissa 
Moustapba Pacha. 

live days after the husband appeared at the governor's 
ball, and was overwhelmed with congratulations; as for the 
lady, nobody will ever hear any thing’more of her. The 
Moresque, once married, disappears absolutely. The veiled 
figures which steal forth to the baths or the cemetery are ab- 
solutely without individuality ; young or old, pretty or ugly, 
of high or low class, it is all the same, the veil effaces every 
distin ‘tion. It is held to be in the highest degree indecor- 
ous for a man to ask after the health of his neighbour's wife. 





— 


Dr. Foley, who is attached to the civil hospital, and who, 
in conjunction with a colleague, has published a valuable 
work on Algerine statistics up to 1848, observes, apropos of 
the extreme difficulty of procuring accurate returns of births, 
that the slightest detail of the domestic existence of the 
wife is hidden under a veil. At present, owing to the rigour 
of the French law of inheritances, the birth of sons is gene. 
rally registered, that of daughters is constantly omitted; 
and the statistics of the female Mussulman-population re. 
main highly inaccurate. 

When the French entered Algiers in 1830, it was stipu- 
lated, among the terms of capitulation, that no private house 
should be entered. Accordingly the invading arniy filed 
into the barracks appointed for their reception, leaving the 
domestic privacy of the town wholly untouched. Unless 
this had been acceded to, it would have been a war of exter- 
mination. 

The Moors rarely avail themselves of the religious per. 
mission to marry more than one wife; but divorces are facile, 
and so numerous, that many Moresques now demand to be 
married under the French civil law, which allows no di. 
vorce, and secures a fixed position to the wife and her chil. 
dren. The position of a Moorish wife, divorced by the 
fantasy of her husband, and thrown upon a society in which 
a woman has next to no chances of gaining her bread, is 
truly pitiable. It is curious that the Jews in Algiers have 
likewise renounced their facility of divorce, and have taken 
to marrying under the French law. 

Very slowly, but surely, is European civilisation pro- 
gressing among this stationary people. The most obvious 
sign that strikes a traveller, in looking at the ghostly-veiled 
figures, which glide about like creatures of another world, 
is, that while at Blidah and Medeah the all-enshrouding 
veil barely leaves an aperture by which one eye can avail 
to pick its owner’s way over the rough roads of the interior, 
at Algiers, under the favour of contact with the ideas ofa 
more enlightened people, a narrow slit under the forehead 
actually allows to the female pedestrian the inestimable at: 
vantage of both organs of vision. 








THE BOURSE. 


“Tur Purse” is literally the name of the handsome edifice 
which serves as the Stock Exchange of Paris. A building 
of the Corinthian order of architecture, as simple in its plan 
(a parallelogram) as elegant in its proportions, and isolate’ 
in a square that bears its name, is the national theatre where: 
in dramas of unrivalled interest, and farces of tragi-col 
power, are acted daily, Sundays and féete-days excepted. - 
soon as the clock strikes one, the curtaip rises on a mult 
tudinous dramatis persone, who are actors, audience, sup 
numeraries, directors, claqueurs, critics, either all in 0” 
or respectively by turns. The Bourse is perhaps, at ‘ 
moment, the most vital element of Parisian life. It 1s am 
that the heart of the Gallic capital throbs most encTs'™ 
cally; and the reason is plain. Expensive habits apt 
deeper root from day to day amongst the upper Tans® © 
French town-society; incomes that sufficed twenty Y° 

ago suffice no longer. The Luxury of the Age 1s 4 
topic now for poetical censors as it was two thousan 
ago for the classical authors, from whose tirades g* 
schoulboys derive the inspiration of their weekly them 


g fair 4 
d years 


ame: 


: - Mes 

. » mene yy suc 

and that able censors are not wanting, is proved ‘’ sr 
: Isle See, I0r + 
sieurs Ponsard and- Alexandre Dumas, Fils. %* ; 


Pe 


stance, L’Honneur et V Argent and La Bourse 0 the } 
mer, and the Question d’ Argent of the latter writer. |. 

The men of the day, who float with the current, =F ar - 
they must do as others do, are thus driven to poaren 
the means both of increasing their revenues and lng “Th 
them punctually when the sun rises on quarter“), 


. * . . _ 4 wédits, ft) 
public funds, the shares of railways, or of Credit kes the 
SLi ~ 


and Mobilier, pay their interest when the —s ad 
hour that it is due, and never ask for delay nor 40?‘ 
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ing of their rent, like backward farmers or mortgagees. Con- 
sequently the Bourse has put landed property out of fashion. 
Shares bought for five hundred francs each may suddenly 
run up to two thousand; but no estate, purchased at a fair 
price per acre, is likely thus to quadruple its value by any 
valyanic influence of prosperous times. Therefore mortgages 
a“ a drug; and the notary and the estate-agent have to 
abdicate their rank in the moneyed world to the stock- 
broker as to a superior potentate. Wealth is the one thing 
honoured in modern France ; and every one rushes where 
wealth may be made the fastest. It matters not that there 
also fortunes may be dissipated as speedily as at the gam- 
ing-table; no heed is paid to the numerous unhappy wretches 
who grasp at great riches, only to fill their arms with desti- 
tution and ruin. ‘The Bourse continues equally attractive 
to the prodigal spendthrift, to the respectable substantial 
family-man, to the ambitious aspirant, and to the sordid 
miser. The foregoing sentence is not a rhetorical flourish 
written for antithetical effect, but is really true. Mammon 
is the god before whom the Parisians of the present day 
fall down and worship. The Legislative Chambers may be 
shut, the churches interdicted, the theatres closed; no 
matter. Ifthe Bourse be open, all the rest will count as 
nothing. 

The Bourse absorbs the thoughts of thousands and thou- 
sands of men and women born with reasoning faculties, to 
the exclusion of other subjects of interest. It supplies 
never-failing allusions in every-day talk. A lady appears 
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of no rank. The waters of Pactolus are boldly fished by 
mighty adventurers, whose nets are strong enough to catch 
a whale; but the banks of the golden stream are likewise 
haunted by wretched anglers, whose tackle is no better 
than a willow-rod and a bent pin. Almost every Parisian 
passage witnesses every night some vulgar sanhedrim of 
financial nightmen, of rag-pickers of stray shares, of brokers 
of all sorts of monetary marine stores. Very lately there 
lived in Paris, in the Quartier Popincourt, a little man who 
was better known as Le Petit Vieillard than by his real 
name. He was forty-six years of age; but his grisly hair, 
his lean figure, his sordid dress, and his stooping shoulders, 
made him look much older than he really was. He occu- 
pied a small chamber in the topmost story of a house in 
the Rue Menilmontant, and appeared to be in a condition 
nearly approaching to want. He was constantly complain- 
ing to his neighbours, and expressing his fear of dying by 
starvation; for he said he had nothing to live on but a 
scauty income which a former friend of his family allowed 
him. Nevertheless, it was remarked that he took great 
interest in the fluctuations of the funds, and of the different 
shares quoted at the Bourse. Every evening he used to 
take his station close to a newsvender’s stall, imploring 
either a chance purchaser or the newsman himself to favour 
him with a sight of the financial bulletin. One evening, 
the Petit Vieillard came home at seven o’clock, in a state 
of such agitation that the porter remarked it. 

“What is the matter with you to-night, monsieur?” he 
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discovered countries to clear and plant, antipodes to join 
together by a bond of steam, and continents to animate by 
a nervous and circulating system composed of railways and 
electric telegraphs. For all these enterprises capital is re- 
quired; but as the petty capitals of individuals would be 
unavailing, aggregate capital must be recruited throughout 
the land to form by combination a resistless agent. The 
Bourse stimulates the innate avarice of the human heart; it 
draws from its secret hole the hidden hoard; it makes men 
gaze at their possible profits through a wondrous multiply- 
ing-glass, called Credit; and the Bourse is thus the parent 
and guardian of many a project of great public utility which 
could never have been accomplished without its support. 
The Znstitution which we now call Bourse arose from 
the necessity of putting a restraint on the wild stock-jobbing 
which continued to exist after the fall of Law and his sys- 
tem. The government declared null and void all transac- 
tions that should be made without the intervention of per- 
sons commissioned by authority. A certain supervision was 
thus maintained over the excesses into which commercial 
gambling might rush. Such was the origin of the Parisian 
Bourse, and of the corporation of Agents de Change, or 
stockbrokers. The present edifice of the Bourse is a child of 
the first Revolution. Business having been transacted for a 
time in the church of the Petits-Péres, it was resolved, after 
the restoration of public worship, to instal the Bourse in a 
monumental building worthy of a great city ; and capitalists 
and merchants were provisionally accommodated in the old 
scene-room of the Opera. ‘The state possessed, in the heart 
of Paris, an immense extent of land, which had been occu- 
pied up to 1790 by the convent of the Filles de Saint-Thomas 
d’Aquin. <A portion of this ground was granted to the city 
of Paris, on condition of building at their own expense a 
magnificent palace. The work was begun in virtue of an 
imperial decree, dated March 16th, 1808, and was not com- 
ple ted till 1827, ‘although the inauguration took place on the 
3a of November 1826. Its leading features are an external 
colonnade,—-exceedingly lofty, but of so little depth as to 
afford no shelter against either sun or rain,—and a vast 
central hall, lighted from above, in which a want of air is 
always felt, and which at certain times ofthe year is gloomy 
and damp. Forgetting these defects, it is a magnificent 
temple, which the ancient Greeks might have worthily 
dedicated to Mezcury,—their god of commerce and of theft. 

Till the close of the past year, admission to this cathe- 
dral of speculation was gratuitous; but the throng was so 
enormous, and often so inconvenient, that it was determined 
to check it by demanding a franc from every visitor who 
should not compound for his admission by a monthly or an 
annual subscription. What the numbers must have been 
when there was no pecuniary impediment to their ingress 
may be guessed from the fact, that, after the impost, the 
various persons who came to take part in the operations of 
the great money-market amounted to upwards of 11,000 
daily. Such an innovation could not be allowed to pass 
without its paying the tax of a joke. 

“Why do they make you give a franc before they let you 
enter the Bourse?” asks a juvenile speculator of an older 
practitioner: 

“ Because they know that when they let you out of the 
Bourse you will not have a franc left to pay with.” 

You deliver, therefore, your tenpenny toll, and you enter 
the vast area, which is paved with gold and with utter des- 
titution and misery. You look around you, and exclaim, 
“What a fine palace is this !"—just the remark the sprat 


————. 
their former owners, to assemble in the maw of some keen 
shark of the Bourse. 
The central hall serves as the exchange both of mer. 
chandise and the public funds. It is open from one to fiye 
o'clock; but the sale of public effects is closed at three. A; 
the further end of the grand hall an enclosure, called ¢}, 
Parquet, separated from the body ofthe building by a breas:. 
high palisade, is reserved for the agents de change. In th» 
centre of the Parquet is another circular enclosure, called 
the Corbeille, or basket, on which the agents de chan; ge lean 
in a ring, offering to each other the stock they have to sell, 
Every time that a sale au comptant alters the exchange, the 
price is audibly announced by a crier. At the end of every 
day’s transactions the agents de change meet, to state, by 
their syndic, the course of stock and exchange. The cour. 
tiers de commerce assemble in like manner to fix the price. 
current of divers merchandise. 
The agents de change, meeting in their Parquet, are prin. 
cipally occupied with transactions in the public funds, whe. 
ther French or foreign, in railway shares, and in those of 
the bank, the Crédit Mobilier, and so on. They receive a 
commission of a quarter per cent. Their number is limited 
to sixty; but, in defiance of the law, they have almost all 
of them three or four associates, or partners, who are vulgarly 
called thirds or quarters of agents de change,—as we calla 
tailor the ninth part of a man. ‘The price of their places 
(which are purchasable, like commissions in the English 
army) varies from six hundred thousand to a million francs, 
besides other heavy charges in the shape of caution-money, 
license, sureties, and similar imposts. Notwithstanding 
which, they handle such enormous sums, and their chances 
of profit are multiplied to such an extent, that they com. 
monly make a clear income of a hundred thousand franes, 
and sometimes double that sum. In spite of their title, the 
Parisian agents de change have given up the negotiation of 
foreign bills of exchange, as well as the practical business 
of money-changing. ‘The latter service is performed by 
shopkeeping changeurs, of whom their are thirty-five, desig- 
nated by name and address in the Annuaire de Commerce. 
The intermediaries recognised by the law for the cov- 
mercial operations transacted at the Bourse are styled cour- 
tiers. There are courtiers of merchandise, courtiers of assu!- 
ances, maritime courtiers for the freight of vessels, aut 
courtiers gourmets, or epicurean courtiers, for wines. The 
first, who amount to sixty in number, have the sole right o! 
conducting the purchase and sale of every species of me! 
chandise at the Bourse, by auction or other wise, and of oi 
cially announcing the price-current. But their office, whic) 
costs from sixty to eighty thousand francs, would bring in 
only a moderate income, if they stuck to their part as £ 
betweens in serious transactions; but the majority of these 
gentlemen disdainfully abandon to the courtier marrons ® 
articles which are not subject to stock-jobbing, confin! 
themselves to articles of speculation, such as eau- -de-v! 
soaps, and oils, since they reap from them a larger profit, " 
consequence of the perpetual recurrence of fictitious ope: ; 
tions. The courtiers of assurance against loss at Se 
whom there are but eight, make larger and more legit 
profits; their place is therefore worth the sum of fron 
hundred to a hundred and twenty-five thousand francs, 
from four to five thousand pounds sterling. The cour! 
who confine themselves to the negotiation of valeurs 1m 
trielles usually charge an eighth per cent on the amount” 
the transactions effected, when the price of the ea 
reaches five hundred francs. For inferior valeurs the ¢! 
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uttered when he turned up his eyes towards the roof of the 
whale’s aie iong You may sow your money on that soil, and 
you may reap deceptions. 
safer point of view, is the upper gallery, which runs round 
the grand hall. Thence you behold a noisy mixture of melo- 
drama and pantomime, in the midst of which it would seem 
unpossible to add up a milk-score, or to bargain for a dozen 
herrings. And yet millions may change hands in a minute 
er two, and a shoal of small fortunes may have deserted 


A more pictorial, as well as a | 


‘is generally fifty centimes per titre; but business ™*! 
_ transacted for half-commission wheii it is importa 

continuous. All business done at the Bourse . ce 
| settled after Bourse, that is, from three to five 0 ¢! ne 
| same day, or the next day before Bourse, from ™ 
| till noon. 

The Parquet, the stage of the grand theat 
Bourse, has also its side-scenes, or coulisses ; Ww" 
name of coulissiers given to the various spect'™ 
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hang about the offskirts of the Parquet. A certain number 
of these are persons who manage to interfere in stock-jobbing 
transactions without being regularly commissioned to do 
so. They are designated marrons, or “ chestnuts,”"—the 
xord also meaning “runaway slaves:"’ why, is not clear; 
the etymology is obscure. The agents marrons and the 
courtiers marrons owe their position entirely to their own 
intelligence, to their activity, and to the confidence of their 
clients, and also to the want which the public experi- 
ences of agents for the negotiation of property which is 
despised by those great personages the agents de change. 

It will have been already perceived that the Bourse has 
expressions of its own, to which no French dictionary will 
give the clue. They are technical terms, whose meaning 
cannot be given in a short definition, but demand each a 
brief treatise to explain them. ‘To buy &@ découvert, to buy 
u prime; to vary the same act by performing it au comp- 
tant, & terme et ferme, & terme et & prime; lever sa prime, 
abandonner sa prime, and other phrases for which there is 
no English equivalent, would require more space for their 
clear interpretation than can be allowed for the whole of 
this article; and they demand almost as much study for 
their thorough comprehension as is sufficient for passing a 
decent mathematical examination. 

It is a characteristic detail of etiquette that the agents 
de change, within their Parquet, remain uncovered. ‘They 
are at home, as it were, and are doing the honours of their 
mansion to the public. The courtiers, scattered over the 
area of the hall, are also uncovered ; they make a point of 
observing the same politeness as the agents de change, 
and likewise, perhaps, of showing that they belong to the 
establishment. Another curious fact is, that till lately the 
Salic law was in force at the Bourse; ladies were excluded 
during business-hours, not only from the floor of the build- 
ing, but.even from the gallery of the first story, from which 
they were turned out by a former President of the Tribunal 
of Commerce. It required a no less powerful influence than 
that of the Revolution of February to effect the readmission 
of females to the gallery, which they boldly stormed as 
soon as the opportunity occurred, and have maintained firm 
possession of ever since. K. 8. Dixon. 
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Not long since the Times devoted an article to the fortunes 
* * certain ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer, who has risen 
a from comparative obscurity. His position, like the 
well-known shield in the fable, was painted by the writer 
ie a white obverse and a black reverse. On one side of 
yer mental scutcheon were depicted the honours of him who 
"., eS greatness by intellectual prowess. On the other 
ae the bar Sinister, supposed by some to be appro- 
en, i¢ man whose titles have been seized rather than 
ae !. On the one side we found a stigma; on the other 
»Ofy. Here the inseription ran, “ Hero of Romance!” 
me," Political Adventurer !” 

” i tiny epithets are quoted from the leading journal, 

“aves its readers to judge as to the fitter appellation. 
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rhe question is raised, moreover, not as to an individual 

' Piha. distinctly to state that we are not so arguing 

which - od class. It isa question, not as to the moral 

imay either exalt or degrade mental endowments, 

gels: ited by the Times, the point at issue is simply the 
i>. Htellectual power to respect. 
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bari se ‘ > - ‘yy. 7 . _ 
ppose that what the Times leader assumes must 





i? ter +} a+ ; e . *,* } 
a Lnat the man who wins for himself a position 
_ © was not born is still regarded by many as a 
Bain tad t rer Ol Intru 1 r.” Now we thi kK it high 





time that those who are the objects of such a belief should 
be more earnest than they have yet been for their own dig- 
nity, and that those who are the holders of such a belief 
should be left more utterly than they have yet been to the 
helplessness of their own dotage. 

It is surely almost a truism to say, that no claim to social 
esteem can be so valid as that which resides in the person- 
ality of the claimant. The man who makes his way by 
force of character and mental power, holds his charter to 
respect under the very signature of Nature herself. She 
dubs him knight on the field of life because he has taken its 
strongholds by individual valour, and not with birth or for- 
tune for allies. The influence he wields is of the noblest 
kind, because it rules the reason and the sympathy—* the 
immortal part’—of his fellows. Other kinds of influence 
are gained by accident; this springs from law. Other 
forms of honour may be conferred upon a man; this has its 
source within him. Other distinctions may cease at the 
will of the bestower; this is inalienable. Other titles may 
be inherited and transmitted ; this admits not of succession. 
The man lives—there is a new power in the world; he dies 
—there is a void. Monstrous, then, is the logic which would 
pervert the plainest instincts of right, and distort the very 
credentials of honour into a reproach. 

It has been ever ¢rue that the Mental Worker,—the 
poet, philosopher, theoretical politician, or man of science, 
becomes ultimately the ruler of his kind; but in past ages 
the proofs of this fact were not direct and obvious, and dis- 
belief in the fact itself was therefore excusable. It needed 
a keener insight than could fairly be demanded from aver- 
age observers to perceive how the reasonings of a Bacon, 
the conceptions of moral truth embodied or uttered by a 
SHAKSPERE, or the discoveries of a Newron,—the very life 
of popular thought, emotion, and knowledge,—gradually pro 
duced public opinion,—that opinion which dictates policies, 
collects or disbands armies, or regulates the social economy 
of empires. The connection in this respect between cause 
and effect, though real, was not self-evident; and men 
might be pardoned if they forgot the bard, the sage, or the 
discoverer in the minister or the general. The actor was on 
the scene, the dramatic mind of the world was behind it; 


and it was neither wonderful nor altogether censurable if 


the brilliant performer, whether in armour or ermine, bore 
away general homage to the exclusion of creative genius. 
In our days, however, no such grounds for misapprehension 
exist. With us the Thinker is directly the Actor. Not 
only do individual writers address the entire people, but 
the press, in the sense of journalism, wields an influence 
before undreamt of. Without disparagement to any other 
estate, it can scarcely be doubted that the dominant influ- 
ence now resides with the Fourth Estate. It 
which at once produces and reflects opinion ; the press which, 
as.a lever, moves the force that moves Cabinets; the press, 
embodying the national thought, that says, “ Let there he 
war,” and floating arsenals throng the deep; the press 
that bears across an ocean the claim of desert or the 
wrong,—that becomes a People’s Almoner to 


is the press 


cry of 
its famishine 
defend: 'Ss.— that bestows honours where , vovernment has 


withheld them, or degrades them into toys if unwortl 
conferred,—that supplies the test for social worth and 
spur to social progress,- that, like th hea of } pul 
thought, pours its vital flood into every vein of the sy 
and receives back for its own life the healthful for 
it has dispensed. 

Nor, looked at in its final results, is the power of journal 
ism less beneficent than extensive. Its sole ag 
thos ia and t J } | 

s of n ki [| repres 5 
partial, phases of truth, tl ' , that 

pa ir fact bean i] he } ‘ } 

disclosed, and that no is r will | t ( 
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influence of journalism, so vast and heal S 
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literary class of which journalism forms but one section. In 
the entire body we would include intellectual labourers of 
every kind—the orator, who speaks his thought, as well as 
the poet, the novelist, or the essayist, who writes it. 

The epithet ‘“ Adventurer,” as applied to any member of 
the literary body, is simply the expression by privileged 
dullness of its hatred to intellectual superiority. It is the 
silly protest of ignorance against enlightenment—of material 
against spiritual forces—of fleeting shows against abiding 
truths—of the accidents of man against the Providence that 
has vested his chief dignity in his essence,—a delusion in 
barbarous times, a prejudice in more advanced ones, an 
absurdity aud an impertinence in our own. 

We dare not hope that society will ever be altogether 
delivered from the stupid and the vulgar. There will al- 
ways, we suppose, be some minds incapable of estimating 
any honour except that which parades itself to the eye, or 
any wealth except that which rings upon a counter, or can 
be assigned by a deed. The verdict of such persons can 
little affect any question of real worth or greatness. Still, 
mental diseases, like material ones, are often contagious, 
and the virus engendered in what we may call the dark 
alleys of opinion must to some extent infect the air of its 
freer and nobler regions. It is a still more serious matter 
that the government of an enlightened empire should ne- 
glect the chief agents of its civilisation. We are indifferent 
enough to the establishment of orders of merit and the dis- 
pensing of red ribbons; but we think the period is fully 
come when literature, the noblest of secular professions, 
should have the external organisation of one, and when 
every literary man, exercising his calling uprightly, should 
feel that it is duly recognised and honoured by the Legisla- 
ture. The details of such an organisation as we suggest it 
would be premature to enter upon; but we may say, that 
the foundation of an Inn of Literature, analogous to the Inns 
of Law, and requiring for membership simply the proofs of * 
past literary labours, would probably be no difficult achieve- 
ment. 

Happily, however, the respect due to the mental pro- 
ducer (and we speak not here of the most illustrious examples 
of the class, but of those who in any degree minister to truth 
or refinement) is not ultimately dependent upon what go- 
vernments can give or deny. Facts have a propensity to 
assert themselves ; and in an age when the triumphs of 
mental power are so striking, the thinker cannot long be 
defrauded of his right social status. Only let him be true 
to himself, let him feel and declare that literature is his 
sole and sufficient title to respect,—a title that cannot be 
enhanced by his merely nominal connection with any other 
profession, that of the bar, for example,—and the great fact 
on which he relies will not fail him. The obscurity from 
which he may have emerged will become the measure of 
his own power to rise; the very title “ Adventurer” will 
but denote his capacity to penetrate beyond the bounds of 
his original fortunes; every taunt will recoil upon those 
who utter it,—those whose chief and undeserved honour it 
is to share the same soil with men whom they have the 
folly to reproach, but-not the ability to emulate. 











LORD ERLISTOUN.—A LOVE-STORY. 
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VIll. 
Lire, like love, has its passive as well as active phase; its 
season of white winter, when all external vitality ceases; 
and the utmost exercise of reason and faith is necessary to 
convince us that any vitality exists at all. We walk on, 
darkly and difficultly, as far as each day will carry us, no 
farther. 
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Thus, for many days, I know not how many, did I go to 
and fro between my lodgings and Mincing Lane, pleading 
press of business to excuse my absence, if excuse were 
needed, at Pleasant Row. In all there happening I was as 
powerless as if I abode at the North Pole. It was better to 
keep away. 

But as firmly as I believe in the life of nature sleeping 
under the snow, so I-believe, and did then, in the everlasting 
vitality of truth, of right, and what is in one sense lesger | 
than, yet in its purest form identical with, both these—loye, 
Yes, I believe in love. Despite its many counterfeits and 
alloys,—some so like it that for a time they may even pass 
current for it,—with all its defilements and defacements, too - 
pitiable to be unpardonable, I doubt not that at the core of 
every honest man’s and woman’s heart lies that true coin, 
which, its value found, is a life’s riches, and if never found, 
is yet a life’s possession ; being still pure gold, and stamped 
with the image and superscription of the Great King. 

I had learnt much in these few years. I, Mark Browne, 
was no longer the Mark Browne whose rough-built castle 
in Spain crumbled down at a word or two lightly uttered 
under those chestnut-trees. It fell, as being baseless, it 
perhaps deserved to fall,—the sole architectural effort of a 
too-late developed youth; we men build differently. It 
seemed now as if I had never been thoroughly a man till 
the responsibility of those two dear women fell on me, 
niaking me conscious at once of my weakness and my 
strength. 

Ay, my strength: Magna est veritas, et prevalebit, as 
runs the little Latin I ever had opportunity to learn. Aman 
who has truth in himself must be very dim-sighted not to 
detect the true from the false in others, and he who can 
trust himself is not afraid to trust fate,—that is, Provi- 
dence,—for all things. 

My poor Jean! my sorely tossed, tempted, long-tried 
Jean, with neither father, brother, nor friend; not a heart, 
that she knew of, to lean against for council or rest! Some- 
times I thought I would go to her; and then—No. My old 
doctrine, that silence may be lawful, hypocrisy never, took 
from me the possibility of being Jean’s counsellor. Besides, 
all she did must be out of her own unbiased rectitude; all 
she had to suffer must necessarily be suffered alone. 

O no, Jean, not alone! If people could tell, afterwards, 
the burdens they have borne for others, secretly and uv 
asked; the days of sickening apprehension; the nights of 
sleepless care, when, rationally or irrationally, the mind 
recurs with a womanish dread to all possible and probable 
evils, and racks and strains itself, beating against the bounds 
of time, distance, or necessity, when it would give worlds 
only to arise and go! 

At last, one evening, I snatched up my hat and went. 

A carriage was driving from the door of Pleasant Row, 

I turned up the next street. There it passed me again, and 
I saw, leaning back in a thoughtfulness that was absolute 
melancholy, the sweet face of Lady Emily Gage. My cy® 
cal mood vanished in an abstract sort of pity for four per 
sons who shall be nameless, but whose names, no doubt, 
ministering angels knew. . 

Lord Erlistoun I found sitting with my mother. Bo 

started, and “thought it was Jean.” 
“Ts Jean out alone, and in this pouring rain?” ion 
“T can’t help it, Mark; she will go. But I forget ; er 
do not know she has taken fresh pupils, and works as 9*", 
as if all her life she intended to be a poor singing-mistr 
Lord Erlistoun sprang up, and went to the winc™ 
There he stood, till the knock at the door announced _ 
Dripping, muddied, with a music-book under her ee 
pale, with the harassed look that all teachers gradually & 
to wear,—she stood before this young man, by “PO 
education so keenly sensitive to external things. nee 
she felt the something, the intangible something, Ww" ". 
his courteous kindliness could not hide; she flushed U} 
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anne = good, but not such contrasts as these. ‘Yet | 
that ¢} or Son and more momentous, were other things | 
i He iroughout the evening incessantly arose, making Jean 

“ay like one who, trying to walk steadily, is always tread- | 
re here on a thorn and there a sharp stone,—those little 
“ings which involuntarily, unconsciously, are the betrayal 


of | 


t love's decay. 
she took her work, Lord Erlistoun sitting by her idle. 
seks aoa a mechanically, where he had been all the 
list of ame ounce in a sort of apology, giving a long 
“T 4 sements “impossible to avoid. 
cemmct. + HOt mean that; I know you must be very much 
7 3 ou were at the drawing-room on Thursday ?” 
+ Was necessary; returning from abrvad, and 


she 





expecting « 9 gC | : 
“xpecting soon to go back, on the diplomatic business I told 
_ Jean bent her head. “] ami | 
dak. ae ad. sady Emily was there. I saw | 
3 ed, She looked very beautiful, did she not 9” 
: 5 le ve so.”’ 
ae 
il . yyw j i ) ) | 
i . my sane broke in with Lady Emily Ss message, 
4 nding Lord Erlistoun here and Jean absent, she | 
A j \ St; , $6 : > , if | 
ire ‘ay. “She was rather cross—if so sweet a crea- 


con] i } a i 
Ai er , ~ cn . i 
€ cross. I fancy her gay life does not suit her; ! 


she looks neither so well nor so happy as she did six 
months ago.” 

Lord Erlistoun’s was a tell-tale countenance at best; it 
told cruel tales now, and Jean saw it. Hers expressed less 
of doubt or pain than infinite compassion; but when he 
looked up, he started as if he could not bear her eyes. 

“What are you so busy about? You are always busy.” 

“T am correcting counter-point exercises of my pupils.” 

“Those pupils!” he repeated with irritation. ‘“ Mr. 
Browne, cannot you, whose influence here seems at least 
equal to my own, represent how unnecessary, how ex- 
ceedingly unsuitable it is for Miss Dowglas to continue 
taking pupils?” 

“She never had any until now, with the exception of 
Lady Emily Gage.” 

He was silent. 

Jean said gently, “My pupils do me no harm, but good. 
I have worked all my life; I 


To work is necessary to me 


i } |b . ; Tee . ann © 9 
peiieve it always Will C BYU 


id yt iv 
“ What do you mean?’ 
“T will tell you another day.” 
‘“ Tean—Miss Dowglas—I trust that you— 


“Hush, pray; I said another day.” 
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Lord Erlistoun somewhat haughtily assented. For the 
rest of the evening he talked chiefly to my mothe? atid iiie ; 
scarcely to Jean at all. But just before leaving, he dréW 
her a little aside. 

“T have never, in the short timé siticee my fettifit, been 
able to have speech with you alohe. May I gall téimor- 
row; and in the mean time will you please mé by aééepting 
this ?” 

He placed on the third finge® of her left hand a riiig 
blazing with diamonds. Befoté she could speak, he was 
gone. 

During the short time I féiiained after him, Jean sat 
where he had left her, thé ting still flashitig on her hand, 
which was now beginning to les its SHapely roundness; 
and grow thin and wort-ledking, like an old woman’s 
hand. 

Next day, a carriage and paif astonished Minéitig Lane ; 
and in the dim office, which, at this time of the aftérnoon, I 
usually had all to myself, eriteted Lod Erlistoun, He was 
evidently in much agitation. 

“Pardon me, I will not detaitt you two mititites; but I 
wished, before waiting upeti your 6ousin, to ask you if you 
had in any way counselled or infltéticed this letter ?” 

My surprise was enough to téstify my total ignorance. 

“T thought so; I always knew you for a man of honour. 

“You would suggest nothing that could compromise mine. 
Read this, and judge between us.” 

The idea ofa third party judging between two lovers ! 
I hesitated. 

“T beg you to read it; you being in some sense her 
guardian, I claim this as my right.” 

A brief letter: 


“ MY DEAR FRIEND, 

With this I return your ring. Some day I may take from 
you some other remembrancé, as from a friend to a fried; but 
—no ring. 

What I have for some time wished to say; I now think it 
better to write; namely, to ask you to fettidve from yetit tind 
any feeling of being engaged to me. The reasons w ich made 
me always resist any formal engagemeért on yor par’ have 
proved just and right. You were always fteé} you Fetiain free, 
I knew you better than you knew yourself; atid I dé not cast 
upon you the shadow ef blame. 

I believe that once you loved mé déa#l¥; that, in some de- 
gree, you will always love me; but not With the full and perfeet 
love that you owe to your wife, or that aloné | eotild cotisent to 
receive from my husband. Therefore 1 am determined to Fe: 
main, as I shall be always, 

Your sincere and affectionate friend, 
JEAN Dowa.as.” 

“ Well, Mr. Browne ?” 

My heart beat horribly; yet I could not but answer him. 

“7 am sure my cousin means what is here written, and 
that in the end it will be better thus for both.” 

“And by what right—But I forget, I requested your 
opinion. Now it is given, will you further favour me by 
accompanying me to Pleasant Row ?” . 

The young man’s state of mind was so obvious, that, as 
Jean's nearest and only friend, I resolved to go. We scarcely 
exchanged a word till we were in her presence. 

Lord Erlistoun advanced haughtily. “Miss Dowglas, I 
intrude in consequence ofa letter received ;” but at sight 
of her he broke down. “Jean, what is your meaning? What 
have I done to offend you ?” 

“* Nothing.” 

“Then explain yourself. I must have an explanation.” 

At his violence, Jean turned as white as marble; but 
once more, with the feeling higher than any thing that 


Ss 


‘‘ Then; Whatever men’s code of honour may be, in the 
sight of Ged if Would be utter dishonour in you to marry | 
me.” ; 4 
My nidther left thé teom ; I would have followed, but 
Lord Erlistoti called ii6 Baek. “Stay. My honour, whit 
this lady calls itito GiieStion, requires that at this painfy 
crisis I should have Witnesses.” 

He then addressed Jean. “I am to understand that you 
Goiisider miy hand titiworthy of your acceptance ?” 

“T did fet say unworthy ; but you know,” steadily re. 
garding hifi;—“ you know well there does not now exis: 
between you and me the only thing which makes marriage 
fight or holy. 

“ What is that, if I] may ask yoi to name it ?” 

“ Love. Understand mé, I hever doubted your honovw. 

I know you would fiidtry me, be to me most faithful, 
tender, and kind; but that is not all; I must have love, 
No half-heart, charitably, generously given. My husband's 
whole heart, or Hiéne.”’ 

“Ts it the old 6omplaint of my ‘faithless temperament’?” 
said Lord Erlistoun bitterly. ‘“ Because you were not my 

‘ first love,’ as the phrase is ?” 

‘No; I aii tiet so foolish. Most men’s last love is safer 
than theif first,—yours will be; but it mist be the last. | 
had best tell you the whole truth.” Jean spoke quickly 
and excitedly, as if out of long pent-up endurance. “You 
used to call me an angel; but I am a mere woman,—a very 
faulty Woman téo. I know What jealousy is; hard to bear 
iti friendship; Wétse in love; but in marriage I could wo 
beat it: It wotild madden me; it would make me wicked, 
Thetefore, é¥eh for my own sake, I dare not marry you.” 

“ Dare not ?” ' 

“Do not bé angiy; I blame you not; but let us vu 
shut our eyés 6m thé truth. Love can change, and does. 
Better in a lover; where it is still remediable and excusable, 
thati in a husband, wliom even to forgive would be in some 
iiéasure to despise.” 

You despise mie? O, Jean!” 

_ At the anguish of his tone her composure melted away 
in a moment. 

“No, no! you could not help it ; it was I that ought to 
have known: I was a woman, you were only a boy; it was 
natural—it was almost right you should change.” Si 
knelt down by the table where he leant, his hands bet 
his face. “I did not mean to hurt you so. Nugent, \- 
gent 1” 

® You despise me,” he repeated, “and you have reasol, 
for I despise myself. No, Jean, I cannot tell you a fas 
hood ; I do not love you—in that way.” —_ 

Perhaps the truth, hitherto verbally unconfirmed, 10! 
not till then come upon her in its total irrevocablenes 
for Jean slightly shivered. Lord Erlistoun went on P* 
sionately : ” 

“T know not how it came about; I do not know mys 
at all; but it is so. For months I have been a coward ant 
a hypocrite; every day has been a torment to me. d 
escap*, I was going to make myself a hypocrite Jor ™ 
Jean, don’t despise me—pity me.” 

ot fy 

“Will you help me?” 

“T will.” 

She separated, and took fast hold of one of his ¢ “ 
hands,—a lover’s hand no longer ; then looking sons 1, ° tA 
a faint movement of eye and lip, she dismissed me *T°™ 


} 


, 
lencht 


room. iii 
Once the bell rang to send away Lord Erlisto . : 1, 
riage ; and once afterwards Jean came to the door, anh 


my mother. 

“T want a piece of bread and a glass of wi 

When we came in, Jean was standing by num Ww" 
ate and drank this last sacrament of parting. He ni 
for he was ghastly pale, and his hands shook like ¢ nae! 
in ague. What he had told her must have cost nm = 


re 





te 
women call “ proper pride,” which had made her from the 
very comm of his passion consider him and his 
wd first, she controlled herself. 

b I answer, answer me one word truly; I know 
you would never either say or act a falsehood. Do you love 
me as you did three years ago?” 

He did not reply; he dared not. 





but evidently every thing was told. 
eer” 
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Jean spoke. “Aunt, and cousin Mark, Lord Erlistoun 
wishes to bid you good-by. He is going abroad again im- 
mediately. When he returns, I have told him he will find 
ns all his faithful friends,” with unmistakable emphasis on 
the word. No further explanation. 

He staid a little longer, resting his head back on the 
cofa, while Jean sat watching him. 0, what a look it was! 
Searcely of love, but of inexpressible tenderness, like a 
over a suffering child. Passion burns out; . personal 
attachment dies out; the desire of individual appropriation 
altogether vanishes away; but I believe this tenderness 
over any thing once loved to be wholly indestructible. 
Shame upon any man or woman who would wish otherwise ! 

for to kill it, would be to kill the belief in love itself, to 
doubt which is the very death of the soul. 

Lord Erlistoun rose. Jean said she would walk with 
him a little way, and he sat down again without opposition. 
He seemed totally guided by her. Only once, as if some 
irritating thought would not be controlled, I heard him 
Ww hispe ry 

‘It is useless; I cannot consent. 
her.” 

“T must ; 
as concealment. 
‘Jean !” 

“You are not afraid of me? Of me, Nugent ?” 

At that, the only reproach she had ever made, he yielded 
utterly. “Only write to me. This suspense will be in- 
tolerable until you do.” 

“T will write—once.” 

“Not again ?” 

‘Not again.” 

He looked up; just a little he saw—if a man ever could 
see into a woman’s heart. 

“One word. Say you are not unhappy ?” 

Jean paused a moment, then replied: “TI believe it is not 
the will of God that any one of his creatures sheuld have 
the power of making another permanently unhappy.” 

“ And you forgive me ?” 

Jean stooped over him as he sat, and kissed him on the 
forehead ; the first kiss she ever gave him, and the last. 

They went out of the house together, walking slowly 
arm-in-arm along the quiet streets, where lamps were being 
it in snug parlours, children fetched in from play to bed, 
nd hard-working husbands waited for, late coming home. 
There is here a burying-ground, surrounded with houses 
v, but then only shut in by a railing, through which one 
could catch both sight and scent of the flowers which grew 
‘uxtriantly over and about, bordering the graves. At the 
ner of this r railing, I saw Jean Dowglas and Lord Erlis- 

in pause, stand a minute as if with clasped hands, then 

civ wi ays parted. He went on towards town; she walked 
owly back without turning. 
| No: on the pathway which with her here ended, we re- 

nh ho more 
> heart at least bled for thee, Jean,—my Jean. 


At safe distance, I followed her to Pleasant Row: 


she passe od the door. 
With a 


mother’s 


You must not tell 


it is only right. 
I must tell her every thing. 


Nothing is so fatal in love 


99 


’ . 
ai 


but 
Thence, up streets and down streets, 
sometimes rapid, sometimes heavy and slow, 
familiar places that had been, as I once called 
*t “ Holy Land,” keeping out of her sight, but never 
e ieh ‘i her, I followed my cousin, Jean Dowglas. 
“* 24ST She went back to the corner of the cemete ry, the 
Lord Erlistoun had left her. There for many 


nace 
lg y the 
+) en 


iS )T 


‘Tp 


"> She stood, leaning on the railing, looking across 
: fraves 
I let thas on: 
rstand. Better that she should bury her dead 
ciel ; 
eht. Whois there among us that has not at 
“<4 likewise ? Who is there that in all this 
@estd Aun 
. ‘S not own some craves ? 
| sth I crossed over, and touched her on the arm 
1, , . *; take me home, take me home 


*] home 


A PATTERN OF PARTNERSHIP. 


A new edition has been lately published of a delightful and 
at the same time a wonderful work. There are books —and 
this is one,—which puzzle the reader to guess how they 
came into the werld; they are so full of novel matter, 
gleaned from no one knows where, in such an accumulated 
mass, that they cannot have been written on ordinary papet 
with ordinary pen and ink. Human fingers would be in- 
competent to execute the task of so committing them to 
writing, not to mention composition, arrangement, and cor- 
rection. The volumes must have grown from a stem like 
gourds, or have arrived unexpectedly by night by the Parcels 
Delivery Company, as valentines and babies do; or their 
authors must have found them lying in a bundle by 
roadside at dusk, or in an old family-chest in a dark cob- 
webby closet. We can conceive the printing of the most 
ponderous treatises, because printing is the work of a multi- 
tude of hands; but we have a difficulty in imagining their 
being transcribed by the sole agency of four fingers and 
thumb. Hence probably arises the popular notion, that 
successful authorship is an casy achievement; that all that 
is wanted is the talent, the gift, the that with that 
a young man, not troubling himself with study or 
labour, has only to sit down before his open writing- 
dash offa thing which shall establish ™ is fame, while 
picking his teeth and humming the last new balla Li in the 
interval between breakfast and lune he ‘on time. “It is like 
finding so much money in the street,” observed a lady, in 
allusion to gentlemen who butter their bread by periodical 
essay-writing. But the late much cheaper 
form, of our good old friend Kirby and Spence’s Introduction 
to Entomology tends to dispel the pleasing delusion, that 
great literary performances can be completed without dili- 
gent care and industry. I use the epithet “diligent” in its 
original sense of “loving; a man must love his work to do 
it well. 

This seventh edition contains Appendix relative to 
the origin and progress of the work, which was at labour 


‘ 
the 


renius ; 
mental 


‘ase 


reissue, ih a 


of the leisure hours of six years. ie is well worth the con- 
sideration of aspirants in letters. The authors, im f llowing 


the plan which they had chalked out for themselves, had to 
wade through piles of volumes, often to glean s 
than a single fact; they had to undertake numerous ana- 
tomical and tec hnological investigations; they had to keep 
up a long correspondence, almost as bulky as it 

work; and their profit, if by great chance there should be 

any, could not be expected to repay even the cost of th 


carcely more 


the entire 




















books required for reference during their undertaking. A 
rather up-hill prospect that! . 
As the joint writers resided at adistance,—Mr. Kirby at 

Jarham in Suffolk, and Mr. Spence at Devi pool, near Hul 
they could only continue their progress by the interchang 
of letters, which have fortunately been pres a 
from Spence to Kirby amount to between four and five 
hundred; those from Kirby to Spence are nearly as man) 
About half of the two series of letters refer almost wholly 
and entirely to entomology and “our book;” but a great 
part of the remainder, exchanged during Spence’s ejght 
years’ travels and residence on the Continent, and r his 
return to England, are more occupied ints of rs 
and of domestic matters. The entor : 
days of dear postage, were mostly written on sheets of larg 
folio paper, so closely, that each would. ul a printed 

of sixteen pages of ordinary type. 1 ' 
“first-rates,”’ or sometim 

nary paper being “frigates ;”’ but there is one from Mr. K 
which he calls the “ Royal Harry 

the size of the Times supplement, and 

yages, which he begins and conclud t! My dea 
Friend,—This doubtless will be the greatest . 
epistolary way that you ever received. I hop 

be kept among your ceiunhua, and be shown, not as a black, 
but as a black-and-white swan, which, sir the discovery 
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of the former in N. 8. W., must be held to be the true rara 
avis. .... And now, having manned this Royal Harry 
with as large a complement of men as I could muster, I 
shall launch her. I question whether one of equal tonnage 
before crossed the Humber.” With the love of order which 
Mr. Kirby’s study of natural history had so deeply implanted 
in him, all Spence’s letters were folded across the sheet, so 
as to be of the same breadth, of about two inches, and have 
an index on the back of each referring to the various sub- 
jects (often from fifteen to twenty) of the letter, which he 
marked in it by large figures in brackets, so as readily to 
catch the eye; and they were then docketed with red tape 
into a packet for each year. 

The mere letter-writing connected with their work was 
enough te employ a couple of private secretaries; and that, 
be it remembered, with great uncertainty of success, as far 
as a favourable reception by the public was concerned, and 
with a great prospect of pecuniary loss. The friendship 
between the collaborators was commenced by, and founded 
on, their mutual power of painstaking in behalf of each 
other. With each, diligence was the test of worth. Mr. 
Spence made the first step towards acquaintance by send- 
ing, through the hands of a common friend, a box of insects, 
rare and new, with a long clear business-letter respecting 
them, to Kirby. Kirby replied in the same style, with com- 
mentaries on every head (amounting to eighteen) of this 
introductory epistle, besides explanatory sentences and 
friendly expressions. And so the correspondents went on, 
fearless of hard work. One of Spence’s letters, accompany- 
ing two hundred and fourteen insects, with remarks on 
them, and filling sixteen ordinary folio pages, received an 
answer occupying almost as many. These letters, being 
purely scientific, have no interest for the general reader, 
and not much for the entomologist now, seeing that the 
points so earnestly discussed, as to identity of species and 
so on, have been mostly long since settled. Still, the 
reader will bear in mind the trouble it must have cost at 
the time to decide uncertain questions and ascertain the 
tendency of dubious facts. The persons who now walk at 
their ease in the commodious streets of an American city, 
ought not to forget the obligations they are under to the 
energetic heroes who felled the forest and made firm the 
swamp. But similar efforts must be-made for advancing 
science as well as for extending the material comforts of 
civilised life. All honour, therefore, to the pioneers of 
knowdedge, to the backwoodsmen of intelligence, to the 
colonists on wastes of ignorance, to the mariners who steer 
boldly across oceans of doubt. 

Long letters led to long visits. Spence soon spent ten 
delightful days at Barham, five or six of which were devoted 
to a minute examination together of Kirby’s Coleoptera, 
species by species. Then there were entomological excur- 
sions to find new insects, which yielded various results, like 
other hunts, till the time came to separate. But both were 
ever on the watch for insect prey. One curious insect, 
Oxytelus tricornis, was at last captured one morning upon 
Mrs. Kirby’s chemisette, “as the ladies denominate their 
neck-handkerchief,” as she was walking before breakfast in 
Dr. Sutton’s garden, in the Lower Close, Norwich. In vain 
Kirby laid traps of white linen for it afterwards; he could 
not meet with a second, although he placed the same attrac- 
tion (Mrs. Kirby) in the same place. 

At last an idea, which both had entertained simultane- 
ously, found utterance on the part of Kirby; namely, that a 
general English work on British Entomology was wanted, 
and that he and Spence might very well do it in partner- 
ship. Spence had had the very same scheme for some time 
glancing across his mind. He had nothing more at heart 
than to be able to contribute to the advancement of his 
favourite science in this country; and while believing an 
English description of their insects (for Latin had hitherto 
been the fashionable language) the only mode of effecting 
this, the thought had struck him, 


“Could not my friend 
Kirby and I manage such a work?” But he dismissed the 


idea as a pleasing fancy. 
their thoughts jumped; 
realised. 

The reader will note, that to herald the way for q 
“British Entomology,” they deemed it necessary to write q 
popular ‘Introduction to Entomology.” Popular literature, 
venturing to touch scientific subjects, was then an innova. 
tion; it was a novelty, an encroachment on the vested 
rights of learned men, the boldness of which we have a dif. 
ficulty in appreciating in these days. It next became q 
matter of grave consideration to decide what form of popular 
composition was most expedient to select in order to produce 
a book which might be read with pleasure and instruction, 
even by those who have no intention of studying the tech. 
nicals of the science. Mr. Spence suggested to throw the 
work into letters; a form which admits of much latitude iy 
amusing digressions, and infinitely preferable to any dry 
chapter-and-verse bare enumeration of the parts of insects, 
Every body reads with avidity anecdotes of the uses, in. 
jurious properties, and habits of insects; only admit readers 
through such a vestibule, and you will win numbers to the 
science who would have been deterred at the very threshold 
of mere technical discussions. Having fixed on the epistolary 
form, the first letter would be devoted to refuting objection . 
on the score of the trifling nature of the science ; pointing 
out the advantages which man already derives from the 
insect world; the probability of his greatly augmentin; 
them; the vast power of insects to injure him; the neces- 
sity, in warding off this evil, of ascertaining them scientilic- 
ally ; the pleasures to be derived from the study, and so on. 
Then, the mode of collecting insects and preserving them 
would fill three or four letters. Lastly, the terminology 
would have to be entered upon; first giving a general id 
of the sy stem, and then teaching the terms, by supposing 
the imaginary correspondent addressed to have before him 
some very common coleopterous species, the parts of whic! 
might be still further illustrated by a few good outlin 
figures. To the end of the volume would be added a lol 
printed dictionary of terms, which would be useful for rete: 
ence. A goodly plan. To carry it out, Spence transferre: 
himself to Barham in the summer of 1809. For severa 
weeks they were hard at work laying the foundations «f 
“our book.” Before parting, they had drawn out a gener! 
sketch of the whole, founded on the examination of Kirby 
insects, and discussions, often very long, as to the propriety y 
of various terms. 

They had no leisure-time for excursions then, though «' 
least one half-holiday prevented Jack from becoming 4 dull 
boy. Mr. (now Sir) W. J. Hooker was staying at Barhaw, 
and longed to gather with his own hands, from its nativ’ 
habitat, the rare Targonia hypophylla, first discovered | 
Mr. Kirby near Nayland, some miles distant. It was agt 
that the three should w alk thither, entomologising by i? 
way, and after dinner proceed to the hedge-bank where ¢ 
scarce plant grew. Entering the yard of the head in 

Nayland on foot, with dusty shoes, and with their ins at 
nets for their only luggage, they met with but a co | Fe. 
ception. On desiring to be shown into the best dining-700” 
and ordering a good dinner and wine, the temperature 
the hostel rose to a more genial warmth. As it came ©! 7 
rain after dinner, and as the bank where the T argonia g gren 
was a mile or two out of the direct road, they ordered oF ; 
chaise, merely saying they wanted to drive a short “Wi 
a road which Mr. Kirby indicated to the postillion. “ae 
they arrived at the gate of the field where the bank w: i ne 

rain had become very heavy. Calling to the pos! tillion ’ 
stop and open the door, they scampered out of t ther 1€ 
laughing in unison. Hastily telling him to wait 


However, as Kirby answered, 
the project was destined to be 





— d over the gate without further explanation. : 
be longer in the rain than necessary, they all set 0" my 
as fast as they could along the field- side of the h pe 


| bank they were looking for. Amazement covere d 

aire tnret 
| lion’s face. What possible motive could make th 
| master’s guests clamber pell-mell over a gate 
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‘hat led nowhere, in the midst of a heavy shower of rain, 
and run away, leaving the bill unpaid, as ifold Scratch was 
at their heels ? 

“By jingo!” says the “boy” to himself, .“ they shan’t 
come that dodge; I’m as ’cute as they.” 

So, instead of waiting at the gate as directed, he mounted 
his horses with red-hot speed, and pushed on full gallop 
along the road on the other side of the hedge, to circumvent 
the nefarious conspiracy to bilk Boniface both of the dinners 
and the chaise-hire. The herbalists proceeded to gather 
specimens of their plant as well as their uncontrollable 
mirth would allow them; for wherever they stopped to pick 
up weeds, they perceived their Argus watching their motions 
through the hedge, halting when they stood still, and going 
on when they advanced a few steps. When he saw them 
run back, and not before, he obeyed their orders to return 
to the gate, where they got into the chaise, roaring with 
laughter louder than ever at the reasons he gave for not 
having waited where he had been told, and at the triumphant 
satisfaction with which he conducted to the inn the three 
Jeremy Diddlers whom he had so cleverly captured. 

The Introduction to Entomology grew, little by little, as 
ihe bird builds its nest; not, however, without serious in- 
terruptions. ‘Thus, to Mr. Kirby’s great discomfort, the 
business of settling the affairs of a man who had deeply in- 
volved himself in debt unavoidably fell upon him, as only one 
little inroad on his time; but his surviving fellow-labourer 
records, that though his natural dispositions were, as he 
himself states, more contemplative than active, yet no man 
ever less suffered his inclinations in this respect to encroach 
on or set aside his social duties. During the long-course of 
their correspondence, there is scarcely a letter without a 
reference to some executorship he had to carry out for a 
deceased relative or friend, to Some secretaryship he had to 
fill for a charitable or other benevolent institution, or to 

some active services, like those referred to in the above 
letter, in arranging the affairs of persons often but distantly 
connected with him ; but all these duties, however contrary 
to his natural inclinations, he scrupulously fulfilled, in ad- 
dition to those of his sacred office, before giving up any 
portion of his time to his scientific pursuits. 

And still the “ Introduction” spreads its roots unseen, to 
‘ud up a goodly stem by and by. He lays out work for 
us partner, and does his own. “I have been for some days 
ard at work,” he writes, “upon our book. If you approve 
it, Twill fill up the outline I have drawn up for the three 
lrst letters, the Introductory, Noxz, and Beneficia. Then 
you may take the three next, Storgé, Food, and Habita- 
One then to my lot, again, might fall, Societies, Defence, 
ee ' oT next, to you, Phosphorescence, Recapitulation, 
ws “clence of Systematic Entomology; and likewise, if 
“vs picase, on the States of Insects, in return for my having 
one the General Exterior Anatomy.” And so on, share 

hare alike. And then, to carry out practically the 
it, that two heads are better than one, he adds: “The 
“i that strikes me as the best, with respect to the parts 
— undertakes, is this: when you or I have finished 

“r, or perhaps better, the whole of our parts, I to send 
_° You, and you yours to me, that each may make his 
, OHS, and give his sanction to what the other has 
rw and add any particulars omitted by the other that 
ee Sosa “~~ ‘urred to him.” ‘ 

_.'*prising with what little parade of apparatus his 


ve and valuable acquisitions,—the materials, in short, 


the “ Introduction” was built up,—were made. 
amy distance, he would put into his pocket a 
% small water-net, with which to catch bees, 
matic Insects; but in general Mr. Spence does 
to have seen him use a net of any 
humerous 


os 


_ 


tiki, 


other des- 
} of rare and new Cole- 
‘ostly made by carefully searching for them in 


* . 
T ’ 
AUil) 


Captures 


which,—if trees, shrubs, or long grass,— 
‘hem with his walking-stick into a news- 
fed in this way, he would bring home in 





- 


a few small vials in his waistcoat-pockets, and in a mode- 
rate-sized collecting-box, after an afternoon's excursion, a 
booty often much richer than his companions had secured 
with their more elaborate apparatus. 

At length, the first edition of the first volume of the 
work, commenced in 1809, appeared in the spring of '15; 
Vol. II. was published in °17; and the concluding Vols., 
III. and 1V., came out in '26. Numerous subsequent editions 
and translations have proved that, in this case, good speed 
at the end was better than haste at the beginning. The 
most recent edition, the seventh, which will not be the last, 
is a worthy monument erected by the surviving writer, 
Spence, to the memory of his departed friend. It is a wel- 
come boon to the public, as placing the book within the 
reach of all desirous of becoming acquainted with the 
Natural History of Insects; and it is a lesson that the road 
to the honours of literature must be opened, every traveller 
for himself, by long-continued toil, patient thought, and un- 
wearied perseverance. 











POLYGLOT READINGS IN PROVERBS. 


Tue Burven 1s LiGHT ON THE SHOULDERS OF ANOTHER.—A 
Russian proverb, for which we find this Servian parallel: 
“One does not feel three hundred blows on another's back ;” 
and this Spanish: “It is nothing; they’re thrashing my 
husband, that’s all,”—No es nada, sino que matan & mi ma- 
rido. Rochefoucauld says, “ We all have fortitude enough 
to endure the woes of others.” ‘ Another’s care hangs by 
a hair’ (Span.),—Curvado ageno de pelo cuelga. “ Another's 
ill is but a dream” (French),—Mal @autrui n'est que songe. 
W. K. Keury. 
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“MOVING HOUSE.” 


“Direrut phrase !—by what possible aberration of reason 
can any lips utter it in the same breath with //ome, nay 
even treat the reeling chaos of the one as something apper- 
taining to, and to be classified under, the serene snugness of 
the other?” 

Simply, dear outraged reader, on a principle developed 
about twenty-two centuries and a half ago by an obnoxious 
Greek reformer on the morning of his execution,—the prin- 
ciple “ that all things are thus produced, contraries from con- 
traries,’ waking from sleeping, life from death, and even 
home from house-moving. Every one arrived at years of 
discretion knows what a “ flitting” is, either personally or 
relatively, and that the cosmical completeness of even the 
most ancestral dwelling may be traced back sooner or later 
to this same parental chaos. For generations back it may 
have mantained its dignified self-possession, laying the 
outer world under tribute for trophies of civilisation and 
luxury; but never in its turn compelled to a humiliating 
disgorgement of its contents before the public gaze. Like 
the Sca-anemone, who has been so much before the world of 
late, this venerable home may for ever be drawing in with 
¢ arms new goods and chattels that chance to float 
within reach, and may never, like that same hapless individ- 
ual, be turned inside out for the gratification of students of 
the natural history oftheir neighbours. But even in these ex- 
Ct ptional cases ) ju have only to look back to the time whe n 
the Norman emigrant “ trussed up his fardels,” and conveyed 
them to the domicile which his Saxon predecessor had just 


sweepin 





received notice to quit,—and behold here you have the two 
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inseparable phases of house-moving at onee! the wane- 
pliase, or that of the man who goes out; the crescent-phase, 
or that of the man who comes in. And so, looking back- 
wards through all family and national history, do the dwell- 
ings of man arrange themselves in an unbroken chain; so 
they loop into one another, link after link, till you reach 
the first house-moving, when Adam and Eve departed from 
their bower in Paradise. 

To move house is evidently a part of the primeval curse, 
aud an evil from which humanity cannot hope to free itself 
entirely; yet let me ask pardon for the paradox, while in 
the words of a venerable contemporary I address to those 
about to move the startling advice—‘ Don’t.” 

Unless your house has manifestly overgrown your purse, 
or your real requirements (not your purse merely) have out- 
grown your house—* Don’t.” 

Unless your house is damp, or draughty, or smoky, or 
ill-drained (in either of which cases you were a goose to 
move into it)—“ Don’t.” 

Unless all your relations and friends fly to some distant 
neighbourhood (even under that wild supposition the wis- 
dom of moving were questionable)—* Don’t.” 

Before you change schools for your boys, or governesses 
for your girls, before you change servants, before you change 





churches, before, above all (for these presents), you change 


houses, remember the Danish prince’s familiar soliloquy, 
and bethink you whether it were not wiser to “ bear those 
ills you have, than fly to others that you know net of.” 

But if the evil is inevitable, bear it, and make the best 
of it; not by passive endurance, but by active forethought 
and arrangement. Perhaps a few hints from one grown 
gray in this same sorrowful flitting-work, and by no means 
“unwearied in that service,” may not be unacceptable to 
the victims of the approaching quarter-day. 

Such admirable vans for conveying furniture, and such 
admirable plans for packing and unpacking it, or not pack- 
ing it at all, have been discovered of late years, that nothing 
need be said on these branches of the subject, unless it be 
to remark on the dexterity and forbearance exhibited by 
the carriers’ men. When these men are taxing their mus- 
cles to the utmost, and know perfectly what they have to 
carry, and the places they have to carry it through, what 
more aggravating than for the dust-besprinkled straw- 
wreathed owners of the said furniture to stand screaming, 
warning, and suggesting in doorways, passages, and stair- 
cases, literally in the way at every turn. In all such cases,— 
that is, in all cases whatever involving governmental direc- 
tion,—it is a golden rule to explain beforehand, briefly and 
distinctly, what is to be done, and how it is to be done, and 
during the time of action leave the matter implicitly to the 
responsibility of the person intrusted with it. Interference 
destroys personal relish in work; it breaks the fine threads 
of thoughtful purpose which are necessary to the efficient 
performance of even the smallest actions, and so defeats its 
own object. Remember that, regarded as a mere machine, 
nian is very inferior in strength and precision to a steam- 
automaton; it is only the free action of the living soul 
within which enables him to use his muscles harmoniously 
and discreetly : think of this in managing your children and 
servants, and think of it, too, in directing those who move 
your furniture. 

“But are there any means by which the hopeless con- 
fusion of the most irreconcilable classes of household goods, 
hitherto considered inevitable in moving house, can be 
avoided,—any means by which things can be got into their 
places sooner, at a less cost than the innumerable breakages 
and the weeks of weariness and discomfort which we are 
all too familiar with?” Well, I was just coming to these 
practical questions. In the first place, for some weeks, or 
even months, before you leave your present abode take ad- 
vantage of every wet day and leisure-hour to look over old 
lumber, from furniture and linen down to letters, and dis- 
pose of every thing which it is not worth while to keep, to 
your poor neighbours, who will be pretty sure to turn the 
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rt a, 
most unpromising “ old junk” to some use or other. Even 
letters torn up by tiny hands into still tinier morsels wij) 
make tolerable pillows for hard-lying heads. Decide dejj, 
berately (having previously measured the rooms and thp 
furniture) in which room of the new house each article of 
furniture from the old shall be placed; and let a parchmen; 
ticket be tied to it, with the destination plainly printed 
thereon. Measure all the windows, and arrange your plans 
about hangings and blinds; order in the new breadths, jf 
such should be required. The week before the week of 
moving engage an upholstress, if you are not competent to 
carpet-fitting yourself (but this art, of course, like eyery 
other is far easier to an educated than an uneducated per- 
son), and having made previously an exact plan of the prin. 
cipal rooms in the new house, take up the carpets one after 
another, beginning with the rooms least used, and set your 
seamstress and servants to altering them for their new des. 
tination. Take down also any window-hangings that re. 
quire alteration ; and let this be done, too, remembering that 
it will be no hardship to be without hangings, or to have 
an ill-fitting carpet, for a few days in your old warm house, 
while it might be a serious evil in the new half-aired one: 
to say nothing of a more imaginative view of the subject, 
viz. that the sense of entire unsettlement is an unavoidable 
evil while still lingering in the house which is so soon to 
cease to be yours, while the mind grasps longingly at the 
idea of settlement and order in the new home. It is almost 
needless to remind the prudent wife and mother that a week 
before moving, if the house has been some time uninhabited, 
a charwoman, strong and active, should be sent in, not only 
to “scour it down,” but, still more important, to keep fires 
burning in every room after the scouring. And let her also, 
before the fatal day of flitting comes, make inquiries about 
the tradespeople in the neighbourhood, and decide to whom 
she will give her custom, thus avoiding the serious evil of 
perpetual card-deliverings and requests for it, and saving tlie 
servants all trouble but that of civilly declining the services 
which are not wanted. Now comes the day before the day: 
and let it be arranged that on that morning the carpets, 
altered as aforesaid, and roller-blinds—for the principal 
rooms at least—shall be conveyed by cab, carrier, or rail 
way, as may be most convenient, to the new house, and be 
there reccived by a carpenter, who shall nail them down of 
screw them up, each in its appropriate position. the 

The next day the vans arrive; and as each piece of tum 
ture is taken out, it is dusted at once, and carried to its ap 
pointed place, where, the carpet being already nailed dow), 
it is lodged finally, not to be disturbed again. The wou 
derful ease and rapidity with which a house is made habit 
able and orderly by this simple inversion of the ordinary 
plan can only be believed by those who have tried If, al 
contrasted its harmonious comfort with the well-remembere* 
new rooms, in which every article of furniture was knock’ 
about just where it was least wanted, and the poor defence 
less things were huddled together in the middle o! 
room, aud then driven back to the sides and ends, like 8 
drove of elephants being instructed in quadrilles, to ™* 
way for the tardy laying-down wf the carpets. Pruden? 
housewives may be conscious of a delicate reluctance . 
the point of carriers’ muddy boots traversing carpeted oh 
but wisps of straw at such a time are plentiful, carpet*"* 
pers are cheap, and if the journies from road to parlour ® 
too frequent to allow of rubbing or changing each }%* 
dusting-sheets or scraps of oil-cloth can be laid gic 
paths to the places where heavy furniture must be carn” 
and the rest can be conveyed by clean-footed carpenter® 
maids, where there are no men-servants. al 

As to china, glass, and even kitchen-ware, let riage 
will be wanted ior the first day’s use be packed by . 
aud let the rest be left in peace in their cases ane hamps : 
till the storm of solid furniture is subdued. The, “ay 
pantries and china-closet and dining-room cupbs oe 
all clean and ready, let the main body of breakables #""" 
from their ambush, and take up their appointed pos*"” 
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To give directions about each thing, how and in what 
order it should be done, were endless work, and quite an im- 
pertinent piece of officiousness besides. ‘“ Forethought” is 
the magician whose wand is alone potent to arrange all in 
the best way, with the aid of Cheerfulness and Forbearance, 
in case our admirable arrangements are thwarted by un- 
toward circumstances, as will most probably be the case in 
some degree. 

Besides, I protest strongly, once and for all, against that 
Procrustean notion that there is only one right way of doing a 
thing. The right way for me might be quite the wrong way 
for you, and involve you in as much weariness as it saves 
me. I may have an insatiable appetitite for planning; may 
find an indescribable gusto in taking accurate maps, half-an- 
inch to a foot, of every room and every carpet, with caba- 
listic signs in red ink, indicating to my vivid imagination 
the way the pattern goes, and the position of the seams. 
The delicious excitement of this pursuit may so engross my 
whole being, that I become absent at meal-times, leading 
my husband to infer mournfully that my affections are 
wandering, or that some sublime literary scheme has ren- 
dered me hopelessly mazy ; Imay be wholly unable to sleep 
at night, owing to the haunting phantoms of the book-cases, 
which, with a relentless obstinacy, wholly refuse to fit 
themselves into the recesses to which they are destined; I 
may suddenly wake up in church to a guilty consciousness 
that I have been absorbed in an alluring scheme for con- 
verting a straw-mattress, doubled, and a spare mill-puff bed, 
into an elegant divan for the drawing-room ;—these things, 
and the wide fancy-universe, of which they are insignificant 
atoms, may keep my mind waltzing for weeks together in a 
state of exquisite delirious excitement, which the reflection 
that the house we are going into is distinctly mean and in- 
commodious, compared with the one we leave, is utterly 
powerless to subdue. But am I therefore to condemn you, 
ny dear Mrs. Bustle, because all this you decidedly reject 
as unwholesome and fussy to the last degree? Am I to find 
fault because you prefer areal, stirring, loud, contradictory, 
business-like consultation with a voluble, thread-necklaced, 
steel-thimbled upholstress over every carpet —as it ar- 
rives after the furniture—to be stretched out in all its un- 
accommodating formlessness on the unaccustomed floors, 
among legs of tables and chairs, and rolled up, in a wave 
‘hat never breaks, against the rack of the unyielding side- 

board or cheffonier? No, by no means! All I would hint 

aoe ‘Soames extent, the plans I humbly recommend 

asa Ne a ne carried out by all victims to the 

“sanity which heads this article: ; y 

they would all the ecnat pond ye jd pes. 

Which heads the section,—the blessing of a “ ~ 
’ essing of a “ Home. 








LONGEVITY OF CAGE-BIRDS IN TOWN AND 
COUNTRY. 

“ 

: th moreie that “Use is second nature,” may hold good in 
that oe opeaig 4 not in all. Accordingly, we find 
liteteah *S of our little feathered prisoners who are 
ioe sie Within the walls of cities are much shorter 
benefits of a than those of their brethren who have the 
for wera, purer atmosphere. This cannot be a matter 
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. OF unusual to hear loud lamentations when a 
,_ 2" 18 removed by death. Sometimes he dies quite 
ae other times his death is consequent upon at- 
sthm \ wheezing, sore eyes, inflammation in the 
ee Le whole chain of nameless calamities. Most of 
‘!  t origin in the thoughtlessness of the persons 
.» -1ong; and many are the letters addressed 
TIT tein, all They generally come too late! 
nus - remem! a 
i that to keep the 


Be m suspended in heated rooms, 
puere 


sine vitiated, exposes them to almost cer- 








mbered that the lungs of birds are very | 


tain danger. They require pure air even more than we do. 
Sudden draughts, too, are equally dangerous; and to these 
our little friends are for ever exposed, by being placed im- 
mediately in the centre of open windows, whilst living in 
a cage accessible to the wind from every point. There is 
scareely a street in London where this evil practice may 
not be daily seen. 

The curious situations chosen out of doors, too, are worthy 
of note. We observe them in balconies, in areas, in veran- 
das, on a naked wall, or on the side-beading of an open 
window. Thus placed, and with no protection from the sun, 
wind, smoke, and dust, they speedily become ailing; soon 
they lose their voice, then their trim figure and general 
sprightliness. All sorts of reasons are assigned for this; 
but the right one is rarely guessed at. The fact is, people 
who love innocent birds, and would keep them healthy, 
should learn to consider them in the light of young chil- 
dren. They require equal care and attention; also light, 
air, warmth, and exercise. This last might easily be con- 
trived by giving them an occasional flight in a spare room, 
first placing a bird-bath on the table, and one of the many 
green salads in which they so much delight. 

Some time since, a curious inquiry was instituted as 
to the effect of certain smells, gases, and effluvia, on the 
physique of animals, and of birds in particular. Professor 
Owen was present on the occasion alluded to. Amongst 
others who gave their evidence on the subject, was an 
intelligent workman, who was also a bird-fancier. He said 
he lived in Bear Yard, near Clare Market, and was con- 
stantly exposed to the combined effluvia from a slaughter- 
house and tripe-factory. 

On being asked if this at all affected his birds, he em. 
phatically said “ Yes;” and he dwelt much on the losses he 
had sustained by the stench arising from the fat boiled down 
from the tripe-offal, adding, ‘ You may hang the cage out of 
the garret-window in any house round Bear Yard, and if it 
be a fresh bird, it will be dead in a week.” 

The man had previously lived in the same neighbour- 
hood, in a room near the Portugal Street burial-ground. 
That place, he said, was equally fatal to his birds. He had 
afterwards removed to a more healthy spot, and his birds 
lived longer. In town, however, ordinary birds did not 
usually live more than eighteen months. In cages in the 
country they would live nine years or more. When he 
particularly wished to preserve a pet-bird, he sent it down 
into the country now and then for a change of air. 

This man’s evidence quite confirms my own observations, 
and shows how needful it is to study the effects of natural 
causes. If we would have our birds well and happy, we 
must guard them from danger, and studiously provide for 
their comfort. Their lives will then be extended, and their 
usual ailments prevented. 

An intimate acquaintance with many families residing 
in different parts of the country enables me to speak oracu- 
larly as to the longevity of birds which have the priv ilege 
of fresh air. Linnets, goldfinches, canaries, bullfinches, and 
others, thrive famously from year to year. Their plumage 
is always trim, their song ever cheerful, and their happiness 
perfect. in their teens, 
and hearty withal. 

To show how successfully tender birds may be reared in 
attention to a pair 
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As for their ave, Some of them are in 
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of very tame spotted flycatchers 
a young lady of my acquaintance has 
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These birds seldom live long inacage. Being insectivorous 
and very delicate, they require minute attention, pure air, 
and a great variety of food. Their young mistress, however, 
has succeeded admirably with them: and it is diffi ult to 
sav whether their affection for her or her affection for them 
is the creater. 
They have light, air, warmth, and exer Their cag 
is their mansion, the drawing-room their palace. Treat 
| your birds thus, and whether in town or country, tl I 


| do well. Winn 
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EFFECTS OF COLOURS ON OUR 
MINDS AND DISPOSITIONS. 


“Women and mackerel are best 
caught with red,” says the proverb; 
and some men would be ready to 
subscribe to its truth. More than 
one sensible fellow in his black coat 
at a ball has been made to feel ex- 
tinguished by the scarlet coats of 
our officers, ay, even when they 
have “only been militia officers,” 
as [heard a young lady pathetically 
remark during the late war. Possi- 
bly Government originally selected 
that colour, not only to strike terror 
into the breasts of the adversary, 
but also to vanquish the hearts of 
our fair countrywomen, and so 
mean it as a cheap and easy, as 
well as perfectly legitimate, mode 
of rewarding valour. But why 
should a fish and a woman—the 
one proverbially cold-blooded, the 
other known to be a warm-blooded 
animal—be similarly attracted by 
this colour? Turkies and _ bulls 
are irritated by it, and in some 
cases horses. I once possessed a 
very fine thorough-bred horse 
which was quite unmanageable 
at the sight of it, and several of 
his stock exhibited the like pecu- 
liarity. Naturalists have remarked 
the same of the buffalo and rhino- 
ceros. It is now an undoubted fact, that certain colours 
affect the health in a marked degree, and in some cases 
excite pleasure and pain to a curious amount. An emi- 
nent professor* has named this excessive susceptibility 
to the effects of colour Chrotphobia; and we are indebted 
to him for many intelligent observations on the subject. 
To return to scarlet, it is obviously the emblem of excite- 
ment, unrest, and anger. In going round the wards of the 
insane, it has a very exalting, though apparently not an 
unpleasant, effect on the patients. ‘Those people afflicted 
with St. Vitus’s Dance, and the celebrated dancers of the 
middle ages, were uniformly irritated by its appearance. 
The Persians painted their idols red. The Polynesians 
think highly of it, and regard red feathers as emblems of 
their deities ; and were accustomed to obtain the long tail- 
feathers of the man-of-war bird, and keep them in their hol- 
low wooden idols. Vermilion, too, was considered the most 
gorgeous adornment in the ancient cities. On the other 
hand, the Egyptians held it in abomination, as being the 
colour symbolic of Typhon, who was to them the cause of all 
evil; and at certain periods they insulted red-haired people 
on this account. Some idea ofa similar kind would appear in 
the colour chosen by St. John, in his mention of the woman 
sitting on the scarlet beast. A quaint old writer (Esquirol) 
affirms that those who dye scarlet become choleric, and in- 
digo dyers are melancholy. White is the emblem of purity 
and gladness. It is the colour of the flag of truce, and of 
bridal garments; it is understood in general to represent 
cleanliness and all sorts of innocence. We wash out our 
churches with it, our fever-wards, and our poor-houses. It 
is proved that ameng a large number of people working in 
aroom coloured yellow or gray, indigestion and other dis- 
eases were prevalent ; whereas in the whitewashed rooms 
the case was the reverse. When both were whitened alike, 
the health of those before affected improved in a marked 
manner, On this principle, our paupers ought to be more 


* Professor Laycock. 


WHITE-STEMMED AMARANTI.—SEE PAGE 96. 





cheerful than they are; and yp. 
doubtedly a man in solitary confine. 
ment should have his cell white. 
washed. Again, listen to the Turk. 
ish proverb: “ Death is the black 
camel which kneels at every man’s 
gate.” How differently we conceive 
of black! It is generally held jy 
awe and dislike, the symbol of woe 
and death: the black flag denotes 
pestilence; the black cap announces 
hanging ; the black hearse and 
plumes and crape are all asso. 
ciated in our minds with grief and 
sorrow. Insane patients are almost 
invariably unpleasantly affected by 
it. It is said those bitten by the 
Tarantula are unable to endure it, 
A youth who had been operated on 
for blindness, and a Chimpanzee 
exhibited at Exeter Hall, testified 
a similar abhorrence for it, of 
course in their different fashions: 
so that it appears equally disagree. 
able to a man and a monkey. In 
hydrophobia vivid colours excite 
gasps and convulsions; while in 
tarantism, blue and red are agree- 
able to the eye. In general blue 
and green, when of tender bright 
hue, are invariably welcome colours. 
We all look with pleasure on the 
stainless blue of the sky, specked 
over with fleecy white clouds, which 
seem “shepherded home” to the 
West; while the earth is clothed 
with green and the trees are tipped with it, and the black soil 
is first enamelled therewith in spring, and then summet 
gradually clothes it with glorious colours of every variety. 
In certain mountainous caverns, where salts of copper aud 
potass predominate, the crystal stalactites are often excel 
ingly rich and beautiful. Lapis lazuli, ultramarine, aul 
sulphates and nitrates of copper exhibit, perhaps, the most 
beautiful blues and greens in the world. It has been i 
marked, that spectral illusions are almost always clothed 
either in red or blue; and the difference in this respect 
quite sufficient to the skilful physician to indicate a p* 
ticular stage of the disease. Feuchtersleben says, “That 
colours have a decided though individually modified PSY" 
chical effect. In general the positive colours, red, yellow, 
&e., excite the mind; the negative, blue, &c., calm 1t. - 
warm and cold colouring of painters, experiments with 
oured glasses, &c., confirm this fact.” In a mystical ae 
of the year 1724, these effects are thus expressed: “Re ws 
seeking and desiring; yellow, finding and recogmsi?e: 
white, possessing and enjoying; green, hoping and we ae 
ing; blue, observing and thinking; black, oblivion an¢P” 
vation.” a ell 
For the power of the sombre colours as exhibited = 
stormy sea, we cannot do better than conclude our obser : 
tions with Mr. Ruskin’s magnificent description of a & 
wave. - 
‘¢Tf one could but introduce the image of a true page 
one massive fathom’s height and rood’s breadth of brine, Ps 
by but once, dividing, Red-Sea-like, on right hand hg rt 
setting close before our eyes for once in inevitable tru. 
sea-wave really is: its green mountainous giddiness °° | ssbiti 
its overwhelming crest, heavy as iron, fitful as flame, © Ji 
against the sky in long cloven edge; its furrowed nt act 
ghastly clear, deep in transparent death, but a! “<"" 
with lurid nets of spume, and tearing open into meshe? "ig 
their churned veil of silver fury, showing still pay 
below, that has no fury and no voice, but is as Ce 
open, which the green sighing mounds do but hide for © 
as they pass [” 1B 
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THE MONK’S VISIT. 


By KRUSEMANN 


Tyr engraving with which we present our readers this week 
‘; from a picture by the German artist Krusemann, and 
vas originally published, as a fine lithograph, by the Co- 
nae Kunstverein (Art-Union) in 1847, for distribution 
amongst its subscribers, precisely in the same manner as 
the English Art-Union issue their annual copper-plate en- 
The subject is the visit of a member of a mon- 


OTAy ing xs. 
astery in the neighbourhood of some Rhenish farm; his 
obiect being to maintain the religious communion, and 


afford that personal counsel, which the Roman Church SO 
strongly inculeates upon its followers. These visits are 
pe vformed at regular periods to every household in the dis- 
trict appertaining to each monastery, as much for the pur- 
pose we have stated as in order that the itinerant brothers 
may collect the alms of the charitable for the benefit of the 
poor, and also that of the house to which he belongs. For 
this purpose he carries the basket. The success of his mis- 
sion, and its welcome from the communicants, may be 
augured by the expressions of the women, who have met 
him at the entrance of their dwelling, which promise that 
he will not proceed further without a substantial acknow- 
ledement of the benefit to be derived from ghostly counsel, 
s well as assistance in judgment of worldly affairs, which 
t is part of his province, or custom, to afford, 
The picture itself is a not unworthy specimen of the 
ietist school of German art, which in England is most 
fitly tepresented by the works of the President of the Royal 
Academy, Sir Charles Eastlake. Effort and powerful emo- 
tional expression are avoided in both, and the story explains 
itself by a placidity of look in the actors, always appropriate 
to the subject chosen, which is universally such as finds 
numerous admirers amongst those who prefer to look upon 
vt rather as a contemplative illustration of life than as a 
lireet and powerful teacher. L. LL. 
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IMAGINARY 
By WALTER 





CONVERSATION 
SAVAGE LANDOR, 


TACITUS AND AGRICOLA. 


Tacitus. Your daughter, my own beloved Julia, would 
ave accompanied me hither, O Agricola, had I not reminded 
her that the bravest hearts are the least ec: ipable of uttering 

© sorrowful word “ Farewell.” 

Agricola. Universal word! uttered in the same tone, 

te in other syllables, by every nation. Word of the 
, {the widow, of the widower, and sometimes of the 
oman der in the very hour of victory. May it never be 
“ighe “ss our Julia on either of the two she loves best! 

Lact fus. unite with you in this wish, my friend and 
her: but rather so than by the survivor over her urn. 
Away with idle thoughts, with forebodings, 
iniscences! Tam standing on the verge of a wide 


it 
Agqri itol a. 
} 


ith rey 


waste fel field, and must pre pare to subdue and cultivate 
i werk. ovals have attendants and followers: I have 
a monies a 1 fe w domestics. In passing through Gaul, I 
ne br the troops requisite for the expeditio n. The 
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arrived before me, with sufficient stores for 


’ 


ust 


of Belgium shall have lauded. Wherever 
_, .-&nty supply, there is a weak, because a discon- 
» al Therefor even the least provident com- 


‘ve insisted that the naval forces be entirely 
cont rol, and the commissaries be approved 
by the -m. The necessity of plunder is thus 
La ates from us those we must conciliate 
ern. 
Cor 


‘lation saves in great measure the expen- 
Eve mA 


cry — rer raises a hundred enemies; 
——- may in ha f-an- ho ur do a ¢ lamage whic h 
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them during many months, until fresh supplies | 
































half-a-century is inadequate to repair. Barbarians 
forget an act of kindness: an injury sinks deep into the 
breast through woad and wolf-skin. 

Agricola. The act of kindness then must 
and the injury avoided. 

Tacitus. This is true philosophy, which, to be 
must be founded on humanity. 

Agricola. Since it is urgent I should leave the city by 
sunrise, I am ‘gejoiond that much of the evening is left to 
me, and that I may continue to hear the expression of those 
sentiments which first engaged 
cherish you so affe ctionately. 
were making on the Britons. 

Tacitus. Forgive me, if in continuation T sho 
less indulgent. The Celtic and Cimbric races, cog 
origin, and similar in character, are never to | 
peace, until you exhibit and demonstrate to them practi- 
cally its manifest advantages. O Agricola, can na- 
tion, should any nation, tolerate an invader? It may be 
for their ultimate good, certainly it is not for their imme- 
diate. The Britons seem to be more restless in a state of 
inactivity than in a state of war. Impatient of agriculture, 
ignorant and disdainful of commerce, at present they appear 
to be irreclaimable from perfidy and ferocity. 

Agricola. Have not all nations been once in the same 
condition? the age Persian, ptian ; 
the forefathers of Pericles, of Sophocles, of Homer; the 
founders of Athe ns, of Corinth, of Miletus? Happy ar 
who am destined to conquer where I can destroy no cities 
depopulate no habitations of industry, sink no transports of 
commerce ; but, on the contrary, to show that, if Mars was 
our progenitor, the wolf has left in us no infection. 

Tacitus. Immediately after the death of the Graechi and 
the Scipios our people began to degenerate, and to become 
at once more effeminate and more sanguinary. The great 
Julius himself, no model of morality, was the only true re- 
former; for the Catos had in their character nothing of gen- 
tleness, of generosity, or even of humanity ; and Brutus was 
little better than a copy-book for schoolboys, to throw aside 
when they had done with ciphering. We 
men in times no better. 

Agricola. We have tO make the tim x 
better, and who did. Vespasian and Titus have raised the 
Roman name higher than ever it stood before the 
templation of the dispassionate and judicious. 

Tacitus. Its fall is imminent; and I tremble at calculat 
ing the rapidity. They who live the most disgrac 
and disastrous times, are less aware of the vices an 
mities around them, than they who were alive just befor 
and who continue to live through them. The effect of } 
tilential marshes is less perceived in traversing the road 
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than it is in stopping and reposing. Under the worst of thy 
Neros the citizens were contented, because the i 
of their minds grew adapted by degrees to thet ition, 
After the death of Marius, the Romans lost utterly and 
irrevocably the Roman character. One high intell 
claimant of descent from the daughtor of Juy 1} 
perhaps would not, restore it, even vhen th 
people, the senate, and the priesthood, had united in pl 
him among the stars. 

Agricola. We belong not to the College of Au 
us on this subject hold our peace. Difficulties w 
before me on my landing, which I have prepared to obvi 
Much iron may be bought with little gold. Generals : 
not always be philosopher War is not to be put 
to at the present hour; it has heen my business t 
its course. C valition of the princes ag inst me | 
troublesome, would be dangerous: and It ht ! 
expedient that their arms s! 11 

| anot het I believe I shall find them in this | ition: | 

am ready for the contrary. 
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eagles. Different from the Germans, they are no less mer- 
cenary than insolent. The first of their Roman invaders 
was not tempted to destroy their capital, which capital was 
necessary for his intercourse with the Belgian traders. 
These alone could supply his army with grain and oxen, 
and moreover with horses, of which the native breeds are 
small and scanty. Those which were harnessed to their 
chariots were Belgian. 

Agricola. How seductive is novelty, even to the war- 
rior! ‘The bow and arrow were formidable weapons in the 
hands of such strong men as the Britons, who, if any thing 
could have taught them the least of military science, would 
have attempted to draw their enemy into the woods and 
marshes. There is little of solid ground for the evolution 
of cars with scythes attached to them; and neither their 
Druids nor their wizards have any such incantations as 
would bring down our legions to the places they might de- 
signate. Our business is to attract them around our for- 
tresses, where, instead of starving us, they would themselves 
be starved ; for all barbarians are improvident and wasteful. 
Our strongholds would at all times be replete with the ne- 
cessaries of subsistence. Any defect of precaution on the 
part of my commissaries will be punished by death, under 
the scourge of those they would have famished. Aware of 
the evil, and negligent in removing it, great would be my 
guilt; to be unaware of it, in my station, would be no less. 
Instead of triumph, or ovation, or any other species of mili- 
tary honor or civil dignity, the lictor should unbind the 
fasces and bring out the central axe for me. 

Yacitus. Exemplarily just! gloriously impartial! no 
milder punishment should be inflicted on such defaulters 
in the commissariat. The intercourse of these agents with 
the traders is lucrative on each side, and promotes good-will 
in a large body of the population. It is easy to subjugate 
by the yoke of trade, a yoke well padded, and rendering 
the animal not only patient under it, but ready to travel 
any length of road leading to plenteous provender and 
warm stabling. 

Agricola. Cornelius, if you run on in this flowery way, 
you will write no compacter or conciser a history than 
Cicero would have done, had he carried his design into exe- 
cution.* 

Tacitus. Contented should I be to have caught the ex- 
treme fringe of his flowing robe. A writer of equal wisdom 
and of higher genius executed the task thirty years later, 
to which our greatest orator and soundest philosopher was 
less fitted. Enough is remaining for me; too much indeed, 
if any other family so insane as the Neros should in any 
time be elected by the Pretorian bands to govern the Ro- 
man people. 

Agricola. You are likelier to lose your tranquillity than 
your judgment. Yield we to necessity, knowing that if we 
resist, we fall; and that if we fall, we bring down many with 
us. The soil under us is too friable to support us. Will- 
ingly am I removed from Rome, foreseeing many vicissi- 
tudes and few improvements. Arbitrary power pleases me, 
because it leaves to me liberty, which it never does to the 
wicked or the weak. I shall be able to do good; and woe 
betide the man who stands between it and me! Imperator 
sum. Ifow few who have said it have spoken truly! The 
most despicable of men have usually been the most clevated 
in station. 

Tacitus. To humanise a barbarous people is less difficult 
than to raise a degraded; but neither the virtues nor the 
lifetime of any one man are sufficient to effect it. When 
you have only laid the foundation you have attained the 
summit of human glory. 

Agricola. If the gods help me in my labor, I will do it. 


Tacitus. It occurs to me at this moment, from these 
* Tacitus, usually terse, is sometimes florid. He writes, ‘‘ Alpium 
cacumina sida nivibus,” and “ Ne armentis quidem suus honos aut gloria 
frontis,” on the cattle of Germany. Neither Cicero nor Livius wrote 
thus; nor indeed have I ventured to represent Tacitus speaking so 
youthfully Few historians excel him in sobriety of style, none in 


sagacity and impartiality. 


tia. 
your words, that you will encounter opposing gods in th 
forest you are about to traverse. 

Agricola. A conqueror who is resolved to maintain his 
conquest, must introduce first the laws of his country, they 
the language, and, by slower and imperceptible degrees, the 
religion. We Romans took every god we could seize upon 
in the captured cities; they did us great good. Our people 
prayed to them, some " believing i in their divinity, some up. 
believing ; but the conquered were highly gratified at oy, 
worship, and felt themselves in turn essentially the op. 
querors. 

Tacitus. But this rabble of deities was excluded from thy 
camp. 

Agricola. Wisely ; it would have been only in our way, 
Yet every troop of our confederates is permitted to enjoy 
whatever worship gives him hope and confidence. We shail 
experience some difficulty in subduing or assuaging the 
ferocious rites of the Druids. It can only, or chiefly, be 
done by the intercourse of our soldiers with their women, 
These will be captivated by the serenity of our Jupiter and 
the smiles of our Venus; in the one they will prefer a beard 
sleek and glossy from the fumes of frankincense to one le. 
grimed and hardened by the blood of men; in the other, a 
beauty placed above the evil eye of jealousy, and smiling as 
they unfold to her the secrets of their hearts. Pertinacity 
in a religion is usually in proportion to its absurdity; mucl 
also is dependent on climate. Hence the gods of Gre 
and Italy are genial: the harsher stock on which they wei 
engrafted is grown obsolete. Jupiter has long been fatle: 
of them all; his father Saturn is without one worshipper. 

Tacitus. Religions slip easily one into another where the 
priest does not lay his wand across the road. 

Agricola. It appears to me that no commodity is mor 
marketable than the sacerdotal. The priest relaxes his hol! 
on the man to seize the purse. I will make this bargain with 
him. On his refusal, which is hardly to be apprehended, | 
drive him into the mountains. Thousands of the natives 
have imitated our habiliments, and have covered their sus 
and stars with woven clothing. The priests will reprov 
in them such proximity to themselves, and repress 
step in advance. . 

Tacitus. Justly have you remarked the necessity of 
troducing our Latin tongue, without which we shall be « 
able to inculcate our laws and recommend our institut! 
No nation can long hold command over another unless (!'s 
primordial impediment be removed. 

Agricola. The Britons are reported to be proud and 
gant. The father is reluctant to allow his son the ru 
ments of Roman education. Some even of the most inte | 
gent are persuaded that their language is more flexibic 
more sonorous than ours. 

Tacitus. To them it naturally must appear so, an¢ | 
haps justly. It may even be more ancient; wh sich they ar 
not likely to know or to think about ; if they did, their p* 
would increase. I have heard a few sentences spoke 
captives; and certainly there was as much of the sou 
and no less of the guttural, than in the Etruscan © 
Greek. Our language i is become less vigorous than ' ay 
in the Heroics of Ennius, and less copious thar in 
Comedies of Plautus. It was then at its ner ide ; we 
been ebbing ever since: Cicero and Cesar, _- 
ters, equal in authority, filtered and refined it. 

Agricola. Latinity is a composite, and, like th 
site in architecture, is slenderer than in the former 0’ 

Tacitus. I was ‘proceeding to modify my oe ) 
me entreat you to acquit me of invidiousness; *° F eve ‘ 
test to you that, in my opinion, 1 ot” 


such a 


no Latin wri ’ 
tained the erandor and majesty of Titus Livius 
of History hath placed him high and separate ©! 
chair. ; 

Agricola, Gravely and judiciously uttered. ©" 
guage, I trust, will continue to be spoke n. in many! 
of the earth, during far more centuries than 
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of Latium and from the agricultural Sabines. Perhaps the 
language of the Briton was spoken by his progenitors as 
early as the language of Homer by the inhabitants of 
Hellas. Perhaps the Briton too, at no distant period, may 
boast of his poet. Since the banishment of Ovid, we Romans 
have never produced so much of true poetry as would fill a 
single page; all of it put together is not worth a scazon or 
a phaleucic of Catullus, an ode of Horace, or a brief elegy 
of the tender Albius. Can you repeat, or do you regret to 
have forgotten, any ten verses? 

Tacitus. The best are a few epigrams of a Spaniard; 
two or three of which are facetious and graceful; several 
more are by no means despicable. Epigram and declama- 
tion in vain assume the garb of poetry. 

Agricola, Had I leisure, and could indulge in delay, I 
would willingly hear you discourse more at large on the 
lighter occupations of your youth. I do not think I shall 
ever afford you materials for an epic, or even an ode. 

Tucitus. Let me trust in Providence that you never will 
for an elegy. Unwillingly would I write further than to 
the hundredth page of your Commentaries, which I would 
much rather transcribe at your dictation than compose. 

Agricola. If life is granted me, you, or some other less 
able, may relate the circumnavigation of Britain. Nor shall 
a smaller iland to the westward be unexplored by me. 
Carthaginians, with Mauritanians and Iberians, have visited 
both countries; but it was not their policy to improve the 
manners aud institutions of the people. The Tyrians had 
taught them the ceremony of human sacrifices, and left be- 
lind no other memorial than the rude and massive .altars 
which they compelled the inhabitants to erect for this pur- 
The Druids came out of Gaul long after them, not 
ioug before Cesar’s invasion. Their religion had extended 
over but a small portion of Gaul. Some of them had ac- 
juired the Greek alphabet, but without a particle of litera- 
ture, from the traders of Massilia, and, like other priests, 

vlemployed their acquirements in the subjugation of their 
re ignorant fellow-creatures. We must help them to ex- 
tirpate the mistletoe, by supplying them with golden sickles. 
(he thirst of blood is nowhere so insatiable as the thirst 
0! gold, which is moreover the cheapest instrument of con- 
juest. [have enough of it for my purpose at the present 
An example of integrity and frugality will draw to- 
rd me the better and the wiser. Of all mercenaries, the 
Hiest 18 the most active. The British will probably be at 
‘st intractable. Pactolus flows easier over smooth and 
sit sands; but there are crevices in the hardest rocks for 
, Stains it carries with it to insinuate themselves in. 
“t us look far beyond them. 
. Facitus. Who knows but that you and your mariners 
os “iscover the vast unvisited iland of the Hesperides, 
ttt if we listen to poets, the heroes of old, after long and 
“ stay sttile, oblivious of contention, and beyond the cries 
“cord, rest finally from their labors, and partake in 
—“initnion of god-like peace? Let us believe as much 
oe of what is pleasurable and profitable, and encour- 

“ Same in others. Wisely hath discretionary power 

vonn led to your hands over the naval no less than 

sw Milvary armaments. 
““drcola. Vespasian and Titus knew perfectly that no 
“Sate sure of success on other terms. It is a sole- 
that leader a commander-in-chief whose power is 
‘tothe deck ofa trireme. Dictatorial power, if 
Nally, yet essentially, is necessary at the head of 
; ssess it ; and will exert it to the benefit of 
| The vanquished, their 
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triment of none. 
l their later descendants, are they who will 
_Jiost. Such is my ambition. 

The est of men (you, O Agricola, are an ex- 
“ave appeared in the worst of times; few in- 
'; €lse the times had not been the worst. Be- 
s, we have seen a greater number of in- 
nt, humane, generous, and beneficent heads 
than in the same period while consuls held 
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the supreme power. Anxiously do men look forward at 
this moment to one who will repair the damages and dis- 
orders of the state; one who will not repose his power on 
the shoulders of drunken soldiers, acting from the excite- 
ment of festivities. 

Agricola. Mine will run into no danger through a similar 
cause. 

Tacitus. There is one exactly the opposite where lies the 
danger of this insubordination. Few among them ever in- 
haled the delicious breezes of Baiw and Surrentum, few 
ever loosened their helmets to fill them from the refreshing 
waters of the Iberus and the Beetis; but many have enjoyed 
the umbrage of the vine planted by their grandsires above 
the spreading and sparkling Liger. How can these find 
comfort in the damp and dreary woods of inhospitable 
Britain, or under the tents on its tempestuous wolds? Men 
in all countries are the creators of their gods, created in 
their own similitude; now what hideous demons, devised 
by the Gauls, frown and grin and gibber over the Britons! 
Mockery will burst from the legionary, indignation and 
vengeance from the barbarian. 

Agricola. Each party shall retain its own deities until 
they insensibly crumble down and drop away. The chief 
advantage of any temple or place of worship, whether in 
city or field, is to bring men together in unanimity and 
amity. ‘They come either for petition or thanksgiving. Is 
there any one so insolent and audacious, of such stolidity 
and impiety, as to believe the gods are readier to hear him 
than to hear his neighbour; to believe that one tone of voice 
or one idiom of language is more agreeable to their ear than 
another? When children disagree and quarrel, the parent 
chastises them: is the god less prudent than the parent ? 
Imagination will never form to itself any kinder or more 
compassionate than ours; and their decline may hereafter 
be regretted. The Sabines, and also the inhabitants of the 
regions along the Apennines, lived virtuously, temperately, 
and happily under their influence. Will future generations 
see them more virtuous, more temperate, more happy ? 
Egypt, not long ago, sent us Isis; her priests made much 
of her and of her chastity. We may expect to be favored, 
by the same tonsured mystics, with the introduction of holy 
cat and thrice-holy crocodile. 

Tacitus. Let us endeavour to preserve whatever is worth 
preserving, and leave the rest to be swept away by the 
scythe of time. Maggots will breed in corruption; so will 
priests. Pleasanter is it to look away from the encroach- 
ment of idleness to the trace of industry. What is under 
the surface of the earth will change the character of what is 
upon it, men especially. Minerals are abundant in the 
western parts of Britain. Tin and copper, both anciently 
and recently, have been thence extracted. It has even been 
reported that veins of fossil-carbon have been discovered in 
various directions to the north. Probably the deficiency of 
wood fur fuel to the west, rather than exhaustion of the 
mineral, caused the Carthaginians to abandon an enterprise 
which had been once more lucrative. These minerals, and 
iron also, which is found in the center of the iland, will 
require the aid of science, and then lead rapidly to civilisa- 
tion. Gold and silver in no country have produced any 
such effect, but quite the contrary. We are apt to value 
most what is least essential to us. Indolent s! are the 
collectors of gold; slaves more indolent wearers. 
Iron requires a robust arm to render it malleable and apply 
it to its multiform uses; war was its first, but will not be 
its last; it will unite when it hath ceased to enchain. 

Agricola. We meust establish schools for the instruction 
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of artificers. The teachers in these will excite at first no 
jealousy in the old masters. Dogmas will be extinguished 
in the air of the mine, and deadened by the hammer. Pride 
will urge the native laborer to be not behindhand with his 
overseer; and he will collect the grains of knowledge, until 
at last he finds out where to employ them advantageously 
Tacitus. Langu wes are the bonds of nations: religi ns 
are less efficient. The Latin is now spol in almost every 
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part of Gaul; in Spain it was earlier disseminated by the 
sagacious and generous Sertorius. Within the period of 
little more than a century, what wide and vigorous off- 
shoots it made in that country, which hath sent even to 
Rome teachers of rhetoric and of composition ! 

Agricola, Never was conqueror so popular or so prudent 
as Sertorius; never was one so mild in rule and at the same 
time so severe in discipline; never one so regardless of him- 
self, so anxious for his country. He who could not bear to 
see her enslaved, would not enslave another, nor betray the 
confidence she reposed in him. Of all memorable men, Ju- 
lius Caesar alone overcame such complicated difficulties ; 
Alexander had fewer in countries more accessible.* 

Tacitus. Ile was too virtuous and too successful to be 
endured by the senate and the senate’s master. I hope his 
poisoner saw his shadow before his eyes when he sank under 
the eunuch’s dagger, a runaway on the sands of Pelusium. 
Do not expect, O Agriccla, to avoid the same invidiousness. 
May the immortal gods avert a similar fate ! 

Agricola. At least until I shall have performed a few 
similar exploits. I may fail in the enterprise I have under- 
taken; the greater Julius failed before me: but this I 
promise you, I will enforce discipline and maintain justice. 
The prince’s favour may protect from the censure of senate 
and people the delinquency of my subordinates in command, 


“if delinquency there should be; and effete old comrades may 


catch his nod and beck to compass them round and comfort 
them, protesting that the accused are worthier of dignities 
than disgrace; yet will I previously have reprimanded 
them in presence of my army, and, having performed this 
duty, [ will deliver them over to you, my Cornelius, to fix 
that stigma on them which neither favor nor ages can 
obliterate. 

Tacitus. Let us be generous; let them enjoy their offices 
and titles; the duration of a banquet; and, intent on our 
own immortality, let us permit them to pass away and be 


forgotten. 
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SONGS OF THE CAVALIERS AND ROUNDHEADS.+ 





Mr. ‘THorypury’s new book appeals to the eye almost as 
much as does a picture-gallery. The haters of subjective 
poetry should relish this specially objective minstrelsy ; 
while we, though sufficiently removed from that class, find 
plenty to interest and attract us in these stirring songs and 
ballads. 

They are stirring; there is movement and fire and vig- 
orous life in many of them. The men start out in strong 
relief, like some old portraits we wot of. We not only hear 
about, but look at, these Sir Reginalds and Sir Richards, 
these barons and troopers, Cavaliers and Jacobites. And 
Mr. Thornbury revels in description of march and fray, 
sally and surprise, and such warlike matter. The words 
themselves trample and hurry, and scuffle and dash, in 
hearty sympathy with the theme. 

The opening-ballad is too long to be quoted entire; but 
we give the first few verses: 

‘‘ Carabine slung, stirrup well hung, 

Flagon at saddle-bow merrily swung ; 

‘l'oss up the ale, for our flag, like a sail, 

Struggles and swells in the hot July gaie. 

Colours fling out, and then give them a shout— 

We are the gallants to put them to rout. 

Flash all your swords, like Tartarian hordes, 

And scare the prim ladies of Puritan lords ; 

Our stecl-caps shall blaze through the long summer days, 

As we, galloping, sing our mad Cavalier lays. 

* Jt is only in our time that such obstacles have been surmounted, 


, 


ly by the ill-requited conqueror of Scinde. 
1 Songs of the Cavaliers and Roundheads, Jac: hite Bavleds. de. By 
Grorce W. Tiornnaury. Loudon: Hurst and Blackett. 
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Then banners advance! By the lilies of France, 
We are the gallants to lead them a dance. 


Ring the bells back, though the sexton look black, 
Defiance to knaves who are hot on our track, 

‘ Murder and fire!’ shout louder and higher ; 
Remember Edgehill and the red-dabbled mire, 

When our steeds we shall stall in the Parliament hall, 
And shake the old nest till the roof-tree shall fall, 


Froth it up, girl, till it splash every curl, 
October's the liquor for trooper and earl ; 
Bubble it up, merry gold in the cup, 

We never may taste of to-morrow night’s sup. 
(Those red ribbons glow on thy bosom below 
Like apple-tree bloom on a hillock of snow.) 


No, by my word, there never shook sword 

Better than this in the clutch of a lord; 

The blue streaks that run are as bright in the sun 
As the veins on the brow of that loveliest one; 

No deep light of the sky, when the twilight is nigh, 
Glitters more bright than this blade to the eye,” 


And here is a spirited rendering of 


‘* WIGAN’S RETREAT. 


Hurrah! for the trumpeter blowing his best— 
Blood on his feather, and blood on his crest; 
Here was old Warrener, trusty as steel, 
Fitting a crimson spur fast to his heel. 


There rode the banner-man—Lord ! how his flag 
Blew all about with its patch and its rag ! 

3ut he shook it, and made the old tawny and blue 
Flutter its welcome words, ‘ Tender and true.’ 


Robinson’s helmet had tokens of work; 

Jenkin was powder-scorched, black as a Turk; 

There were notches inch-deep in young Bellamy’s swor', 
He had shed his best blood at the Yellow-stone ford. 


Powder-black, bleeding lads, hungry and torn ; 
Brown faces, wan faces, haggard and worn, 
Laughing to think of the ups and the downs, 
Riding rough-shod o’er the Puritan clowns. 


Steady and slow, with a thought for the dead, 
Some with a bandage on arm and on head, 
Scarcely awake, till the rap at a flint 

Showed them good coin, sirs, sound from the mint. 


When the gun spoke, and long barrels looked out 
From window and loophole, and gable and spout, 
Then they struck spurs, and the trumpeter, Jack, 
Blew till his yellow face clouded with black. 


Like a swift lightning-flame, through the ripe cor! 
Ran the loud welcome of anger and scorn ; 

Up went the sabres—a flashing of light 

Spread from the cheering left on to the right 


A staggering blinding of shot and of flame, 

Struck down the scarfs and the feathers that came, 
But when the black thunder-cloud burst with a rear, 
Out broke the Wiganers—thirty-two score. 


Have you seen the sea leap when a dike has broke 1 

Or a swollen Scotch torrent leap down inalinn: | 
Then you've seen the hot charge that swept Bolsover "= 
When Wigan rode first of the ‘tender and true. 


Wigan was bloody, and dusty and worn, ; | 
His buff torn with pike-head and bramble ana thorn, 
His scarf all awry, and his feather in twain, | 

His saddle-cloth purple with blood of the slain. 


His collar of point-lace, all mudded and red, 

A gash on his forehead, a rag round his head; | 
Yet still bowing low to the townsmen, who scowl, 
And calling for sack at the ‘ Flagon and Bow. 


The host by the sleeve, and the maid by the habs 
He praised her—the beauty of Bolsover land, 
Then with strong shouting of hurry and force, 
Crying with pistol-shot—‘ Gallants to horse: 

m . > . f these bau 
The nature of the subjects of many of tess © 
doubt necessitates a certain amount Of alive” 


horrors of those fighting times; but we must 
our author occasionally dwells teo much at 
cently on similar “strong effects.” The horr' oe 
gerous adjunct, and should be used but rare’) : lyst 
artist, or it is apt to degenerate into the SiiP. 
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peal, we believe, only to a morbid appetite, and will gratify 
: ow holesome and well-balanced taste. 
But, to turn to something pleasanter, here is a breezy 
and many-coloured “ Restoration” scene: 


‘UP THE THAMES. 
( Twenty-ninth of May.) 


Up the Thames with flashing oar, 
Let the Tower guns flame and roar, 
Belching fire from every bore, 


All the water ripples red, 
Fiery shines the river bed 
With the bonfires over head. 


See the old bridge, black as jet, 
Casting shadows, like a net, 
Lights upon the parapet. 


Pipe and drum in every boat ; 
All the Templars sing and float 
‘To the merry bugle-note. 


See the fellows’ corslets flash ; 
How the bright oars drip and splash, 
As beneath the arch we dash! 


Now from every roof and wall, 
Shop and garret, yard and stall, 
You can hear the cannon call. 


Varlet, yeoman, knight, and lord, 
Wave their hat and wig and sword; 
Every thief forgot his fraud. 


Banners waved from London Bridge ; 
Pennons shook from roof and ridge, 
Thick as wings of summer midge. 


Ploughing water, dyed with flame; 
last the royal galley came; 
Blushed the river, as with shame. 


Then again the cannon spoke; 
And the clouds, as with a stroke, 
Seemed in fragments to be broke. 


Beating the black tide to froth, 
Fell a thousand oars in wrath ; 
Cheers burst forth from south and north. 


From the steeples rose a blaze ; 
Every casement in amaze 
Shone with red and sparkling rays. 


Bells swung madly through the mist ; 
Like a frow: i, the fog was kissd 
Quite away to amethyst. 


From the gardens came the cheers 
Of a million cavaliers, 
Some could scarcely shout for tears.” 


ne the miscellaneous pieces we find some graphic 
ts of description, some pleasant pictures. The “ Riding to 
Tourna nent” is gay, glittering, and sounding as the 
“© usell; and here is a succession of presentments given 
magined 
7 ‘‘ SCENES AT A FOUNTAIN. 
‘tere the proud peacock came to spread his fan, 


_ its eme r: ild ] ree s and its purple eyes, 

4. & ter ) 

ov ter, then all molten sapphire, caught 
*28 glory of those dyes, 


Hen de lite doves came down to peck and prune, 
n. X@ melting snow their mingling shadows fell ; 
. : ; in) be ip pp in r cir les round the elms, 

ired by the ¢! Lmoreus bell 
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ne n, like a mi Ay ric bi r 
h and sing, unheeded and alone: 
from its hazel wings, 
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Here came the Queen of Hearts, sw eet mistress Anne, 
‘By Hercules, a most e xcelling ¢ fair! 

So lisped Sir Acue: s she spake not, but 
To re-arrange her hair. 


stooped 


The fat cook, reeking from his fiery den, 
Waddled to rinse his salver and his dish ; 

Marking, with staring eye of foolish awe, 
The gold and silver fish. 


The falconer, busy with his bells and straps, 

Used here to bathe the bruised wing of his hawk; 
Smiling to see the bright eye of the birl— 

Marking him strut and stalk, 


Here old Sir Richard spurred his hot- plashe: 1 steed, 
Faint with the seurry of a long day’s chase; 

A cold frown on his sallow leaden eye, 
So full of pride of race. 


And here the friar would sit and dip his beads, 
Thinking of Jonah and the water-world ; 

Or moralising, on the fallen leat, when now 
Autumn's gold banner furled, 


And here the young lord, rosy through his curis, 
Came stealthily to swim his gilded boat; 
Clapping his hands to see the silver-jet, 
And rainbow-bubbles float. 


Here, too, that dreadful night when ruin fell 
Upon the house, those red hands washed the 
As from the distant gable came a shriek 
From the departing life.” 


lenifa ° 
KNUC 5 


But in this volume there are also instances wherein the 
graphic and the picturesque are blended with something ofa 
higher and more satisfying nature. There is a passionate 
appreciation of natural beauty evident, which in some cases 
appears to have needed only a more careful utterance for 
the expression itself to have equalled the sentiment. We 
would cite “ Winter Moonlight” and “The Fountain Spirit” 


as examples of this species of “ narrow escape.” Mr. 'Thorn- 


bury is sometimes faulty in his rhythm, and his epithets, of 


which he is lavish, are not always felicitously selected; they 
confuse rather than illustrate his meaning. Many of his 
verses have all the “dash” of improvisation about them; 
but they certainly forfeit in finish what they gain in fresh- 


ness and force. The fruit he offers possesses bloom, vitality, 
flavour; but it is scarcely ripe. Patience, the 
shine on e very side of it 
We have so much faith in Mr. Thornbury’s posstbili 

and, indeed, there is evident in all he writes so much sterling 
power and excellence, that we do not care ithhold our 
strictures on what we deem his faults and shorté 
We should find less fault with a writer we less liked. But 
from the present one we expect much, and will not be easily 
satisfied with what he produces. 


and let sun 


ities, 


POMMIN aS 


The Rational Magazine. 
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manifold is rarely strained into a license for the eccentric 
and grotesque. 

Some high names are absent on the present occasion— 
Messrs. EastLaAke, Warp, Wesstrer, Etmore, and Hotman 
Hunt; but the several branches of art are nevertheless 
represented with an approach to completeness. The Histo- 
rical School is nobly exemplified by the drawings of Mac- 
tise. ‘The career of Harold is the theme, and the whole 
series (forty-two in number) forms an epic told by illustra- 
tions. Dramatic incidents and poetic fancy have their in- 
terpreters in Mitiais and Wauuis. Domestic life, humorous 
or pathetic, is rendered by Mutreapy, Corr, Lesnir, Frirn, 
Reperave, Farp, Sotomon, R. Carrick, Miss E. Osnory, 
and others; and, without anticipating by detail our critical 
report of this department, we may say that it is more widely 
and strikingly maintained than any other. Subjects of local 
colour and character have their expositors in Goopatt, 
Srone, and Pmiure. Sranrre_p contributes, besides other 
subjects, one of his noblest sea-pieces. We have still eccle- 
siastical interiors by Roperts. Danny gives us a gorgeous 
sunrise. In two of his specimens of animal life, LanpsEER 
is at his best. The Portraits and Landscapes include the 
names familiar in each department; and Classical Art 
makes its claims visible in the graceful conceptions of Frosr 
and the conspicuous examples of Patren. 

“ Still, if we except the series of drawings by Macuisr, 
there is no work in the present exhibition which stands out 
as its feature, or as a new revelation of power,—no work, 
for instance, like the “ Huguenot” of Minuais, uniting to tech- 
nical excellence a command over profounder emotions than 
those to which Art now-a-days appeals. The wide popularity 
of the “Tuguenot” was due, not only to its exceutive merits, 
but to the moral sentiment which it embodied. The highest 
point of art cannot be attained by the delineation of what 
merely gratifies or touches, unless there be present also that 
clement whicl purifies and exalts. The self-sacrifice shown 
in the “ Huguenot” fulfilled this condition. It reached the 
sympathies through the conscience. We cannot but regret 
that no similar example of a moral ideal has been given to 
us by Mr. Mituais or others. The hervic lies at the base of 
every great achievement, and the heroic in our time is the 
victory of man over circumstance without and over self 
within. This principle, understood and applied, might 
found for us a true school of Christian Art. 





Or all the ties between the living and the dead, the strongest 
is the thought of beauty. History grows stale; affection 
settles into memory; the bond of lineage is but a skeleton 
chain, except the last link or two ;—but beauty, once begot- 
ten and once incarnate, comes fresh and deathless along the 
ages, and joins us, as the grasp of living hands might do, 
with the souls it sprang from. The very forms of its origi- 
nal embodiment, the flesh aud bones of its first advent even, 
are among the most enduring of mortal things. We have 
not, indeed, the handwriting of Homer or of Aschylus, but, 
among the ruins of the older world, its temples are still 
found standing where its strong towers have disappeared ; 
rich capitals and rare tracery remain where we look in vain 
for abutment or foundation ; sculptured marble lasts longer 
than granite walls, and urns and vases retain their lines of 
beauty where the lines of conquest and dominion have been 
obliterated for a thousand years. 

Such possibly may be among the first thoughts of multi- 
tudes this summer, when, walking down the central hall of 
the Palace of Art at Manchester, they turn to look behind 
them. The roof is arched; there is a great arched window 
at the entrance-end, and over it, following the semicircular 
line of light, you see, in large plain letters, the first line of 
the Endymion: 

‘*A thing of beauty is a joy for ever.” 
This is the motto which Manchester has chosen. The crowds 
who visit her great exhibition will pass in beneath it. The 

















nn 
the sunrise; and every day this summer the first morn}... 
rays which enter the building will have passed oyer a ¢, 
tory-world to become an arch of light under the word. 
Keats. Manchester, the great centre of material intey, 
the fly-wheel of the world’s spinning-mill, the place of. 
others where it matters most, not whether a thing is bean? 
ful, but whether it will sell and pay, has built a temple : 
the Soul of Beauty, and has filled it, not with specimeys 
her own skill, or proofs of her own opulence, but wit} « 
works of men who spent all their power and passion jy, «y. 
ing shape, substance, and colour to their inspired dreqy. 
Art will never fail in England. We have our doubts. ».: 
qualms, and logical rebellions; but the love of beauty 3 
the bottom of our Saxon hearts. We adore fair women 
delight in flowers; we would part with our cars as sooy 
lose our skylarks; we call facts ugly when they are | 
and one of our fondest words is “ loveliness.” In the flus} 
hurry of material success, our faith in art has fora time | 
shaken; but in the midst of it all, and at the very co 
utilitarianism, this palace springs up to prove that Eng!'s! 
men look upwards as well as.forwards, even among 1] 
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mills, and feel instinctively what it is that is “a joy | 

ever.” 

For all the higher purposes of life the Exhibition of A 

Treasures at Manchester is one of the most important even: 

of this century. England is full of the greatest works 

human genius, but hitherto they could be approached o: 

at long intervals, one by one. A picture or a statue is » 

at our annual exhibitions, attracts a momentary aston's 

ment, is talked of and gloried in for a few weeks or mou 

and then suddenly disappears. It has been bought for s 

palatial mansion, and the vast majority of mankind will s 

no more ofit. Let us recal the works we have most adi 

during any number of years. Where are they now? 1 

can we refresh our memory or re-awaken our enthusias 

Nobody knows. The productions, at least of modern 

pass before us like a phantasmagoria. They are comets, s 

to-day and invisible to-morrow. We live in an artistic © 

der-storm, where all the light comes in transitory flass 

There can be no doubt about the mischief, or rather the bs 

entailed by this unavoidable state of things; but for | 

year at least it is repaired at Manchester. These wors 

art, which we have seen once, and longed vainly tk 

again, are brought together, like scattered lights in a burn 

ing-glass; not in single stars, but in brilliant constela' 

and these themselves more numerous than the 20° 

signs. Not either from our own time only, but from 

tury after century, in clusters whose light is laintct 

degrees, but not less marvellous. We are among the ¥ 

ing thoughts of many ages. The souls of those whe” 

loved beauty must come down to us with their wor mes 

noble brotherhood of the prophets and martyrs o! & 

is a great sea giving up her dead. _ 
We have no doubt the greater number of those piven” 

the Nationat Macazine will, some time this year, p> 

the arch of triumph which Manchester has given to 

and spend some hours at least in examining te T"” I; 

house of which it is at once the gate and the emblem. * TO. 

purpose in succeeding leaders will be to make esos oe _* 

tions as may increase the interest and value 0! thoe v . 

The occasion is a great and rare one, and ough! 

thrown away. 
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Mucn Love BETWEEN THE OLD Cow AND 7h 
(Irish),—of that sort which among bipe¢s lt 
board-love.” “The dog wags his tail, not 4°’. 
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the bread” (Span.),-—Menea la cola et can, ' 
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window faces the east, with the whole city between it and 


or i . 
el pan. } 
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LORD ERLISTOUN.—A LOVE-STORY. 


AUTHOR OF “THE HEAD OF THE FAMILY,” “ JOUN HALIFAX, 


” 


GENTLEMAN,” ETC, 


BY THE 


IX. 


i in home. 


“aving thie a, . en ° os Bs 
>“ We Seems as if I had included all, as if it 


enfhiniay 
M1Clengt 


“lent explanation of our two lives, external 
“om that day forward. Knowing my cousin 
i I now did, I was fully aware that, even among 

‘, her character was a peculiar one. Their petty 
kr of work or play was not enough to satisfy 
-_, cf Spirit, active and restless as a man’s, yet 
"hose especial wants and weaknesses that 
“sighate as “women’s nature.” She might 
th all in time, and survived to dwell in 
e, lit with the reflected glory of the next 


7 
1e¢ Ae 
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} 
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‘ole even here; but in this world there | 


hat her heart could ever recognise and 


She was the only woman I ever 


and stood over my life like a star; 





clouds arose between me and it; I “ wandered in night and 
foulest darkness,” as the man sings in that “ Lobgesang”’ 
how its tunes haunt me to this day!—but my star never 
faded, never fell. 

With us, as Jean said it was with her sex, the test of a 
true attachment—hear it, ye coquettes, ye selfish mean 
prudes, who think to make us the better lovers by making 
us the greater fools!—is, when we prize a woman less for 
her love than for herself; for what she is, and what she 
does; for that image of bright excellence 
born of woman ought to see shining before 
through, attained or not, lik 
God help him! for its falli 
wood, which draws a thi 

Ll loved Jean. 
worship; the 


lind even 


ca car it 
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city, also like a child. But I was a man, and strong as a 
man ought to be when Heaven apparently gives his destiny 
perhaps more than his—into his own hands, 

Young self-presuming simpletons may waver—I never 
did; cowards and passionate may shrink back, afraid of 
their fate or themselves—I was afraid of nothing. Fortune’s 
vicissitudes, lapse of years, trouble, suspense, uncertainty,— 
all these things are as nothing, and less than nothing, to a 
man who truly loves a woman whom he esteems worth his 
winning. Either she is not, or he does not deserve to win 
her unless he can conquer them all. 

So much of myself, which here I shall leave, as it is a 
subject which concerns myself alone. 

Lord Erlistoun quitted England; not immediately; but 
he never came again to Pleasant Row. Lady Emily did, 
more than once; pale and sad-looking, my mother told me, 
but more tenderly loving than ever to our Jean. Shortly 
she too disappeared from London, and I heard of -het no 
more. IfJean did, she kept a passive silence, which it 
would have been cruelty to break. 

At Midsummer, we left Pleasant Row—left it to the 
shriek of the engines and the curl of the gray spectral 
They will never tell any tales—those two bare 

walls, roofless, open to the sky. 

[ found a little cottage, some miles out of London, where 

lt established my mother and Jean. Algernon likewise, 
that he might have every chance of keeping up health in 
the work from which he must not shrink. Poor lad! but 
we all of us have something to endure. 

“QO, how pleasant!” sighed Jean, beholding the cottage, 
the fields, and the flowers. ‘Only my pupils—”’ 

“You must give them up.” 

“ Must ?” 

“Tf you please,—at least for the present,—while you 
honour me by taking charge of my mother and that obstrep- 
erous boy. ‘They will give you quite trouble enough.” 

“Q, Mark!’ She smiled and consented. 

Sunday by Sunday I found her cheeks looking less wan 
and her step lighter. There is hardly any trouble which 
caunot be borue easier in the country, among fields and 
flowers. 

About this time I had a sort of calenture myself; a des- 
perate craving that was granted to my cost. I fell ill, and 
was a month absent from Mincing Lane. 

[ had seen Jean’s care over others, her watchful tender- 
ness, her power of entire devotion, to those who needed her, 
but I had never experienced it myself till now. Every 
trivial circumstance of every day and hour of that month 
still remains vivid in my memory. I may yet bless Heaven 

I did even then at times; not always. 

When I recovered, it was winter; then, rapidly as time 
seems to gallop when one has fairly left youth behind, it 
was spring. Tor nearly a year the trains had been passing 
and repassing through our old parlour at Pleasant Row. 

Not a syllable heard I of Lord Erlistoun. He might 
have Leen dead—or married, as was indeed more likely. 
Caught, doubtless, by the next fair face that crossed his 
way, sin 2. apparently, some retributive fate had swept 
from him that sweet fond one of Lady Emily Gage. As for 


Jean, hers, dear heart! was to him no more than dust and 


steam. 


for if. 


ashes now. 

So thought I, but I was mistaken. One day I found on 
my table a packet addressed, “ Miss Dowglas.” 

How dared he even to write her name? 


carried the letter in my pocket ail Saturday, half of 
Sunday, in the village-church, up and down the peaceful 
fields. Jean's spirits seemed peaceful as they; she was a 


little more silent than usual, perhaps, but with an inex- 


pressible calm in her and about her. I could not give her 

the lett 
After tea, when Algernon had gone out and my mother 
lark, Ll wanted to tell you something. You sent me this 


y last : 


did you know what was in it ?” 


Ne 











ns 
‘¢ No.” 


* See,” 

[I tead; “ Married at the British Embassy, Papi, y 
gent, Baron Erlistoun, to the Lady Emily Gage.” ales 

I folded up the paper slowly, and returned it: ag js) 


go, it was my hand that shook, not Jean’s. 
“ You see,” she said, “all is as was right to be. |}, ) 
it would happen go in the end. I am very glad. (,). 
somehow, if they had told me themselves—” - 
I gave her Lord Erlistoun’s letter. 
Two letters I saw were enclosed. She read they .. 
after the other without moving from her place, without ey. i 
turning aside; then took up and unfolded a little pa bat 
which accompanied them. It was a ring made of hair ; 
dark lock and a fair one, set in gold, with their two payes 
engraved inside: “ Nugent”—" Emily.” 
Jean put it on her Tneer, looked at it, twisted it up an i 
down, till slowly her eyes filled—ran over. 
“Tt was very kind. God bless them! God bless they 
both!” ¥ 
This was all. : be 
For another year our life flowed on without change. : lie 


rospect of onntee | at least to three of us—my mothe: 
ean, and me. The boys were all grown up; Charles « | 
contemplating matrimony, though he had faithfully educa: f 
Russell, and launched him as a private tutor before induly ; 
in that luxury. Algernon had been transferred to a si 
tion in Liverpool, where still lingered in good repute 
honest name of Browne, 
“They tell me, if l were to start as a merchant on: 
own account, I might make a fortune yet, Jean.” 
"Should you?” she answered me, with that open s 
which showed at once her total ignorance of for whom « . 
the fortune would be worth making. And so, with 
ferring to the matter again, I turned my ways ba 
Mincing Lane. : 
And still, in rain or sunshine, green leaves or sn mm) (OR 
came on Sundays to look after “ my household,” as | cs sow 
my mother and Jean. 


A quiet household, though dear and home-like. Arles if 
as much so as the just law of nature and possibility a0” i. 
two solitary women, of different ages, opposite in cia # = foo 
ter, and unallied by blood, to make to themselves 4! , rh 


or rather a habitation. Sometimes I wondered if Jeu 
this distinction, if her present life were suflicient iv! 


or, supposing her Monday-morning thoughts ever 0" q . 
me from the sunshiny jessamine-porch into the shaves 4 " 
Mincing Lane, whether she thought my life was su! 1 
to me ? j hia 
I was no coward. I did not complain of my lot, nor is se 
myself to pieces against its stony boundaries. If nes x | 
had sent them, let them stand; if not, mine was 4° 
hand still. 
Once only I confess to have been beaten by fate 4 
devil, or possibly both. I was hurrying down Che’ 
anxious to shut up the office, the business of which | 
now left almost entirely in my hands. i want pr 
the last breath of an autumn afternoon down © 
less for pleasure than for health, which a man, VW! — oe 
capital it is, has a right to economise ; and mine B® q 
what dwindled of late. le The 
There was a “lock” in the street, which ceran'* ” = 
annoyed me; I was apt to be irritable at little (tet MF. 
That pair of prancing grays which stopp d the =e L 
what right had they and their owners, cataeti’® — I 
along the smooth ways of life, to come anc balk ‘ 
men out of our only possession—our time ¢ 3 
I just glanced at the occupants of the catti’s 
two, a lady and gentleman, talking and sms © 
other,—young, handsome, happy-looking. \ . " 
passed I knew them: Lord and Lady Eriisto a 
not see me, and I was glad of it. Tam afraie™ 
uppermost for many minutes after then. 
So they were in England again! Would !™. 
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\j Jean wish it? would she dare to wish it? I could 
I ri acke -d myself with conjec ctures ; trying to mea- 
womans nature by a man’s, arriving at what is 
diy the only safe and wise conclusion, viz. that we know 
“+ about the sex at all. My sole certainty was in her 
words,—that Heaven never allows to one human being 
power of making another “ permanently unhappy.” 
How a few quiet w ords, spoken naturally as we were 
<sing the Sunday-fields, settled all! I could have smiled. 
Mark, I had yesterday an invitation that I should like 
cept. Will you try to take a day’s holiday, and go 
with me to see Lord and Lady Erlistoun ? 


—_— 


¢ Teil. 







F) 









Certainly.” 
[ called for Jean early one forenoon. She was sitting 


idy, in her bonnet and shawl, reading; but she 
l | up at my entrance,—that bright involuntary look 
h, ¢ “a unexpectedly, is worth untold gold. 
[he lanes to the station were sunshiny and dewy; Hol- 
urne, Bt chief property of the heiress Lady Emily, 
ty miles down our line of railway. We walked 
briskly, 1 iol cing in the pleasant day. Jean said she be- 
lieved none but those who rarely had it could fully appre- 
‘ate the deliciousness of a holiday. 
Then a life of labour is the best. 









































Do you think so, 


aq ‘Ido. Far the highest and noblest.” 
4 More so, for instance, than that of Lord Erlistoun ?” 
| felt almost reproved at her grave and soft reply. 
; Lord Evlistoun’s is, and will be more so as he grows 
E a noble life too. I always felt sure of that. He was 
rood ship, gallant and true, but ces about hither 
er for want of an anchor to hold by. He has found 
v in his wife’s heart.” 
Do you think a man’s life is never complete without a 
4 ‘Some men’s are not; he is one. He needs to be happy 
E order to be good. I used to think the same myself once. 
‘uw it seems to me that those characters are nearer per- 
q ss ln Whom to be good is the first aim; who, living in 
‘tor the All-good, can trust Him with their happiness.” 
said, looking at her sideways for a moment, “I think 
lus talking, we reached the station; and Jean put her 
‘e into my hand with a wicked little trick of indepen- 
le Was prone to, however unavailing. 
be Ht, SEC nd-class, of course,” she warned me. 
No. [ never mean to let you travel second-class 
uu laughed, and submitted. When we were in the 


] 
. ip 


aned back, watching the whirling landscape 
it my landscape was her face. 
r, by the utmost flattery, to be called a young 
ss and colouring & ne, the large aquiline fea- 
. hot to y ha rshly marked,—it was noble 
veautiful no nasa unless for that mellowness, 
utumn, which never comes until the sum- 





together gone by: a eho hag a repose, 
her tot i recone ville ‘ment to youth’s passing away, 
¢ forward to that which alone gives 
: in earthly pleasures—the rest which is 
| ane thie ple asures which are for evermore. 
ail stopped at a small wayside station. <A car- 
. ting, and a gentleman. 
plas? 
Tils in! 
, _ quite without emotion, but only so 







meet with after 
not a particle more. 


Wight naturally long 







= | An Q} . = . . i . 
; eS ne is longing to see you; al ] he 
ie tittia "ait: r . . - 4 
‘tie Walting-room, where Emily fell on 
. icw tears. She seemed more aftected 
this iortunate, happy, loving mma le 
l ' a dream, in and about Hol oY 
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bourne, which was a spot lovely as dreamland, and with 
those two, fit owners of it all, who seemed in their position 
and themselves familiar and yet strange, known and yet 
unknown, as people are whom one has to do with in dreams. 

“We asked no one to meet you,” said Lord Erlistoun 
“we wanted this first visit to have you all to ourselves; 
and besides, we do not intend to be swamped in society 
just yet; we feel as if we never could have enough of soli- 
tude.” 

His natural unconscious “ we,’—his evident delight in 
this same “solitude,” at least so much of it as was 
sible in a house like a palace, and an estate like half a shire, 
—ay, Jean was right. His last love had been the true one; 
he had cast anchor, and found rest. 

“Yes, she looks well, and happy too,” I overheard him 
say; his eyes, fonder than any lover’s eyes, watching his 
young wife as she flitted about her splendid conservatory, 
a flower among the flowers; “and I think, 
she grows more like you.” 

This was the only time he called her “ Jean,” that 
in speaking to her his voice dropped into any thing of the 
old tone; the only time that Jean's countenance altered, 
though for no more than an instant. No angel in heaven 
could have worn a happier smile than Jean Dowglas now. 

They both walked with us to the station; they seemed 
to be in the habit of walking together a good deal. Our 
last sight of them was standing on the platform, arm-in- 
arm ; Lord Erlistoun lifting his hat in adieu, with his pecu- 
liar stately air, Lady Erlistoun leaning forward to catch 
one more look, in her fond childish w ay, of her ‘dear Miss 
Dowglas.” 


pos ° 


Jean, every dav 


or 


Jean closed her eyes, as if to shut in the picture 
keep it there. Opening them a few minutes after, 
mine, and smiled. 

“ Have you liked your holiday ?” 

“Yes; and you?” 

“T have had a happy day. | 
them.” 

“Shall you go again often 7’ 


and 


, 
es y ft 
silt’ ili 


was vlad to see 


very 


“No, [think pot. Their current of life ruus so widely 
different from mine. I do not wish it otherwise. I think, 
Mark, I am coming to that time of life when one’s chief 


happiness is home.” 


We happened to be alone in the carriage; t ‘lamp shone 


dimly on Jean’s figure,—leaning back, with her hands 
crossed: outside was all pitch-black nothingness. There 
might have been nothing and nobedy in the wide world but 
her and me. 

“Jean, something happened to me last w that | 
should like to consult you about. hall L now ? 

She turned and listened. 

I told her how, this Micha: lmas, my § i] wy liad be i 
doubled. How, then,—speaking to the head of our firm ab 
Algernon’s conviction that the good name of “‘ Browne and 
Son” was still enough to launch “ Browne, Brothers,” and 
float them into smooth water, if they had only a handful of 
capital to start with,—the worthy old fellow, once a creditor 


of my father’s, had offered me, as a loan, e amoun t nis 
long-paid debt, saving, 

“* Use it, or lose it, or giv It Ye t t 
years. "lis as good as thine own, lad; for nobody would 
ever have paid me a penny of it, except thy honest fat] , 

Jean’s eye sparkled as I ended my tale 

“Would you like me to accept it, and s > Yor 
think it would not be too late?” 

“ Nothing right to do is ever too late. And this 
right, for Aleernon’s sake. Also,” her voice drom 
derly, “ for the sake of youl fat! i 

‘Yes, he would be happy, if he knew his 1 
help us still niv dear old fa r! And for r | 
thought only of him, ar daphorn pride of mio! 
up our honest na nmyt e town l an ' 


people 
Jean asked if [ had any hesitation 
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for which I might pay interest shortly, and repay the whole 
in ten years ? 

“ But what if I do not live ten years ?” 

“‘ Nonsense,” 

“So you think me immortal, as those seem to be whose 
life is valueless to themselves and every body else ?” 

“That is not my cousin Mark, as you well know.” 

After a while, I asked her if she could not understand 
my fear of taking ‘this loan, and perhaps failing, and leaving 
the debt asa leg: vcy to Algernon ? 

“ But is it not for Algernon’ s sake that you would under- 
take the risk ?”’ 

“Not entirely. Jean,” and out came the bitterness of 
years, “I have never in my life had any thing to live for 
except duty and honour. At least let me hold these until 
the end.” 

Jean sat thinking for some time; then she turned to me. 

“ Mark, I also feel that the only things worth living for 
are duty and honour. Will you trust me with yours ?” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“You asked my advice; this is it. Accept this good 
man’s money; use it well; repay it ifyoucan. If not, and I 
live, I will. Otherwise, at my death I will take care that it 
is paid. Now, shall you be content ?” 

Probably few men ever feel as I did then. Not for the 
watter of “ generosity,” “obligation ;” there was that in my 
heart which counterbalanced both, nay, smiled at the thought 
of their existing at all between Jean ‘and me; but the good- 
ness, the tenderness, which, whether or not indifferent to 
my personality, understood and cherished, and was ready to 
guard to death the true me, which I valued above all things 
else—my conscience and my honour. 

“Will you be content?” she said again. 
trust me? I would you, and always did.” 

“Do you trust me, Jean ?” 

“ More than any body in the whole world.” 

Doubtless she wondered that I replied nothing; that I 
did not even touch her extended hand; that I lifted her out 
of the railway-carriage, and walked with her through the 
solitary star-lit lanes almost without a word; that when we 
found my mother gone out with Algernon, not to be back 
for an hour, I sat down stupidly by the parlous-fire, mute— 
as death, if you will. ‘Hold the last fast,” says the pro- 
verb. 

When Jean came down-stairs with her bonnet off, in her 
white collar and braided hair, she made a discovery ofa 
change in the parlour, which, indeed, I had myself for- 


“Will you 


gotten. She looked at once to me, and I attempted no 
denial. 

“Yes, I thought the hired tin-kettle had been strummed 
enough in its day, and merited superannuation. Do you 
like your new piano, even though I chose it ?” 

“ Flow kind you are!” 

Not another word. No folly of “obligation.” If there 


had been, if she had not taken it quite naturally, as I would | 


have wished to see her take a mountain of diamonds, were 
it mine to offer her, I also should probably never have said 
another word. 

She sat down, and played for some time, I sitting over 
the fire. 

“Mark, have you forgotten this? you have not asked 
for it for a long time.” 

My tune, which always brought back my cousin Jean in 
the Lythwaite drawing-room, with the sunshine on her hair. 
Also, because this “ Lied ohne worte” seemed to my fancy 
to tell a whole life’s story; a duet in which you can hear 
distinctly the man’s voice and the woman’s, 
gether; then wandering apart again in troubled involved 


phrases, but always in extremity comes back the tune in | 
> treble air is caught up | 


the bass. sweet and firm: at last the 
with it, and both fall into a melody more “comfortab le’ 

Jean's word—than any bit of music I know; 
two notes, several times recurring, which say, 
hotes can say it, 


"—to 


as plain as 
‘Come home, come home, come home.” 








| mon have dreame d of bew ailing a W arri 
| earned field of fight, as of lamenting the 
separate, to- | 


ending in 





Sometimes, when a vase is brimful, a touch, the 
of a touch, and over it runs. 

“ Did you like your tune ?” 

“Yes; but come and sit by the fire, Jean.” 

She did so; one on each side the hearth, making ty, 
us. Only two. Supposing it had been “ my ain fires: Ls 
I, who never in my life had had a fireside of my o 
very own? 

“ How pleasant a wood-fire is, Mark! But whey , 
go to Liverpool we shall cease to have one fireside 4) 
over and talk together.” , 

‘We never had, except on Sundays. 
only had you for my Sunday-blessing.” 

“Have I been a blessing? Iam glad, 
to be a blessing to somebody. 
served.” 

She shaded her eyes from the fire, which blazed ,,: 
crackled as ifit knew winter was coming, but burnt cheer’! 
and was not afraid. | 

Now, or never. 

“Jean,” I said, “if I go to Liverpool, and can mak» » 
fortune there, or ‘at least a competence, will you con 
home ?”’ 

“ Your mother and I?” 

“My mother, if she chooses; but I meant you. I cany 
do without you. I could once, five years ago, because it y 
necessary and right; but now I cannot. ‘Tis not y 
making a home—I will not do it—except for you.” 

“Me? me ?” 

She looked steadily into my face, and found out 
She dropped her head lower and lower, almost into her | 
and burst into tears. 

I said no more; it may be months, years, before | s 
any more. I would not take my life’s ransom unless 
were a free gift. 

Algernon and I—“ Browne, Brothers”—are working 
best. We have hardly any holidays, except an occas. 
evening stroll, with a western breeze blowing in the t: 
and the sunset throwing colours beautiful as Paradise a 
the sandy flats of the Mersey shore. . 

I write either to my mother or Jean every Su 
Now and then Jean writes to me ; only a line or so, expr 
ing little or nothing; and so it may be for God knows 
long, or for ever. 

But sometimes I think— 


shad yw 


W Q—m: 


You forget, I hay, 


= 


It is somethin» 
It was more than I de. 
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THE CHATELAIN OF CHEVREMONT: A STORM 
OF LIEGE. 


(FOUNDED UPON FACT.) 





Many hundred years ago, in the vast and lofty ban ue y 
hall of the grim Castle of Chévremont, there met an as , 
round the loaded tables of the great chief Immon,' | 
of his bounty on a very special occasion. 

The birth of an heir, long looked forwar lew 
greatest anxiety, had at ler eth crowned the highes e k 
and ¢ expectations, not only of ‘the lord of the fortress , 


ee 


| but of all its rough inhabitants: and little was the 


la ly ol ' 
the birth © I 
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event marred by the untimely death of the 
mont, who had survived but a few hours 
son. Though a truly faithful husband, base ar 


lad ( y 
i . 
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sy? if 
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this all-absorbing occasion. One sigh, while it 5 
memory, wafted it into oblivion. | 

And so the mirth ran high. b he gret a 
petites did the guests devour the delicacies, ! 


unwonted display and rich profusion ¢ 


np 
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. He "CD 
groaned; a rarity indeed within those hal . gieges I 
Accustomed frequently to lon g al nd vexat ns bis 

~ ur dete” 
mon, himself setting the e wenmpin, 3 ad so 
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even ordinary times, they partook of no more than 
heolute necessaries of life. 
Pon neath the banners won in a hundred furious fights, 
be th friend and foe, according as envy taught or policy 
i. sat the bold lieges of the Lord of Chévremont. 
3 from head to foot,—such was their standing law, 
ren - their present peaceful occupation, —there was 
-ombled there as brave a troop as ever joined the standard 
hellion. Brightly their armour flashed in the golden 
b+ of the setting sun, as it streamed through the half- 
i casements, while not an eye nor a word bespoke the 
. of that enemy which steals away men’s senses; 
ing had all approach to disorder of every kind been 
sishe from those walls; and even now the amount of 
Bs ured separately by the master’s hand for each of 
was extremely limited, a precaution the less un- 
gly complied with on account of the promise of a 
‘scheme to be unfolded after supper. 
For a full hour had the cup passed round, and the vaulted 
‘rang with the merry laughter of the gay troop; whilst 
won, seated in the midst of his warriors,—all treated as 
Is on that holiday,—discoursed of war and deeds of arms, 
hich waanl the blood of old and young to boil with the 
lour . recollection or of anticipation, and made them 
ito draw the swords that now hung idly from their 
Its, and i rash upon some well- matched. foe. Then with 
| shouts the health of the young lord was drunk; and 
ye a ent homage the memory of the mother, dead, 
ved y an involuntary pause, as if almost of sadness. 
haps their rapid thoughts returned for a brief moment to 
se old days which each of them could couple with a 
her and a home,—a mother, alas, too soon forsaken, a 
me too easily dishonoured. 
The chief's loud voice first broke the silence. “To 
in, my friends, shall the honour of baptising this young 
‘ranger be intrusted, think you ?” he asked suddenly ; while 
sippressed murmur of derisive merriment followed the 
, So little were they used to think of holy things 
speak of at eit but arms and war. But Immon himself 
ced grave, and almost threatening. 
‘Ah, ha! and who shall execute that office ?” they re- 
ted and more than one volunteered himself to cele- 
‘e the rite, and the subject had already become one for 
| mirth, when the same commanding voice spoke 
rain: 
“tence, my friends! I have thought of one for this 
gg loht' he said, his eyes kindling mean while with 
light,—" JT have thought of one whom few of us 
ver dan ed to hope for here, but whom, if his folly (and 
it Not) ) lets him but come within the lion’s den, we 
Th i le among us—the Bishop of Litge !” 
we !—Notger ! !” burst from a score of tongues. 
“ln’s arch-enemy baptise his heir,—impossib le! 
w 4s nevertheless, Immon gravely assured them, 
ver himself shoul 1 be honoure ed with the commis- 
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will he come 9” 
» yseit will see to that. I part this evening for 
norrow noon, or I mistake, shall see the holy 
- haya walls.’ And Immon glanced proudly 

. a bene 
“Wee ail, as depicted on each face. To all question- 


ichsafed no answer; and his plans, though 


ve “pe still ke pt secret in the depths 
OWn osom. 


Py “hing a council of a chosen few was held 
»Vevremont; and at its close these favoured 
with flushed brows and eyes of flashing 


ng a tale of treachery and bloodshed yet 


ba ca the Chatelain, mounting his best horse 
rr ad tow ands Lié Tre, 
1uT a f.. 

: be Ww m S consider the pc sition 


y those of shies this sketch w ould | 


? 


ment 





treat. The Lord Bishop of Liége, not only a lofty dig- 
nitary of the Church, but a temporal prince also, with a 
yearly revenue of 100,000/. sterling, was acknowledged by 
all the wealthy province of Liége as its feudal lord; and 
noble indeed was the court, both spiritual and temporal, 
which gathered round him. The present incumbent of the 
see was, at the time of which we speak, the proud Bishop 
Notger; a man highly ambitious, and an implacable enemy 
to all who dared oppose his, frequently, too-grasping preten- 
sions, both in the world and in the Church, <A soldier ort- 


} ginally by profession, he had, in the midst of a career most 


brilliant, resigned the tent for the cloister, and in due time 
the cowl for the episcopal mitre ; and in each station of life 
he had always been, either by his own merit or fortune’s 
favours, equally felicitous and successful. Cautious in all 
his enterprises, he engaged in nothing without having first 
counted the cost ; to which temper of mind may be perhaps 
attributed much of what might else have been accounted, in 
vulgar parlance, “luck.” Inured from early youth to situa- 
tions of peril and severity, the idea of personal danger never 
crossed his mind. 

Of the few who dared oppose this mighty prince, the 
Chatelain of Chévremont was foremost. Established in the 
strongest fortress in the province, Immon was seldom con- 
tent to act on the defensive only against the forces which 
the offended prelate sent to sit down from time to time 
before his walls, to compel, if possible, submission; but, as 
if scrupulously to return the compliment, and, it must be 
owned, with generally far better success, he would take the 
opportunity of sallying forth from his stronghol 1 when he 
was himself unmoleste d, and not only harass the surround- 
ing country, but even take possession of such of the citizens 
of Liege itself as might happen to fall into his hands,— 
wealthy merchants, who were called upon to pay a good 
round sum for ransom, which, if not speedily forthcoming 
from anxious friends at home, was hastened by a present 


of the captive’s ears, and gentle’ hints of the production of 


sundry other corporeal fragments to refresh their memories 
or quicken their apprehensions. 

It was nearly dark ere Immon had performed the distance 
that lay between his own castle and the bishop's residence. 
Arrived at length within a mile of the city, he tied his horse 
cautiously toa tree in a little wood skirting the road; and 
opening a small wallet that he carried with him, was in a 
few moments transformed into a wandering friar, which 
disguise, as being specially that of the bishop's own order, 
he doubted not w ‘ould gain him easy admittance to the epis- 
copal palace, and access to Notger’ $s own immediate pre- 
sence. 

He then, with well-affected sanctity of manner, betook 
himself once more in the direction of the town, on foot. 
Entering the great quadrangle of the palace, and assuming 
the bearing of a timid stranger, he examined one by one the 
varied carving of the columns which supported, as now, that 
splendid edifice, until the last pale gleam of twilight had 
warned all stragglers thence. 

He now prayed admission to the bishop, on business, as 
he said, of much importance ; and so earnest were 
plications, that late as the hour in 


his Sup- 


those times was con- 


sidered, the attendants of Notger were prevailed on to 
admit him. 
The Bishop of Litge had retired to his chamber, and was 


alone. At a sign from Immon, he directed the usher who 
had introduced the stranger to withdraw, and then stood 
waiting as if to know his business. Scarcely had the retir- 
ing footstep announced the servant to be out of hearing, 
than Immon threw off his disguise. 

“Perhaps, my lord, you do not know me,” he 
serving that the bishop regarded him with curi 
than alarm; and he then continued, “ 
of Chévremont !” 

Notger drew bac k ee > & moment iry 

ble flush suffused his counte nce: | ] 
himself, he sat down and waited 


said, 
sity rather 
Immon, Chatelain 


ob- 


imp¢ rce pti 
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So, unasked, did Immon; and thus they paused some 
minutes. At length the latter spoke again: 


‘And now, sir bishop, that you know my name, you shall 
know my errand too. You have heard, no doubt, an heir is 
born to Chavremont; another thorn has sprouted for the 
tender side of the saintly Bishop of Li¢ge. You know it,— 
good! You know, besides, that a young scion of so great a 
house as mine,—though you may curl your lip, my lord,— 
the scion of so great a house must have a fitting entry to 
the world. Lord bishop,” he continued, rising as he spoke, 
‘“T have come to you myself, wnarmed, alone, to pray you 
very humbly—come and baptise my child.” 

So humble was the tone in which these latter words 
were spoken, that Notger could scarce believe the man 
before him to be the ferocious brigand that desolated half 
his province; but when he looked towards him, at the dis- 
dainful flashing of his eye, and the rude imperious position 
in which he stood,—his foot upon the couch on which the 
bishop sat,—he saw at once he had to deal with one who 
would brook no evasion, still less accept refusal or excuse. 
He perceived, too, how Immon had placed himself before the 
entrance to the chamber, and how that he played carelessly, 
vet significantly, with his sword’s hilt, especially when boast- 
ing of having come “unarmed.” He saw his peril; and, with 
characteristic 1 ‘apidity, resolved upon his course of action. 

A long silence followed the last words of the soldier, 
broken at length by Notger, who slowly, and in a low voice, 
said: 

‘ And what is my security ?” 

‘My word.” 

A sarcastic smile was the bishop’s only reeognition of 
the reply. 

‘“‘T will come,” he said; “ and when ?” 

Immon felt the battle to be won. Few words had passed, 
but to one of them at least the conflict had been sharp. 
Drawing himself to his full height, he withdrew his foot 
from the couch, displacing one of the pillows, which fell 
upon the ground. On the episcopal device with which it 
was embroidered he placed once more his foot, and looked 
at his companion with a glance which ill concealed the 
triumph of his soul. Something of treachery, too, shot from 
his eves, as he replied: 

*'fo-morrow noon, and not an instant after. 

‘‘T will come,” repeated the bishop. 

The other drew from his pouch a small gold-piece, and, 
in a tone which showed his determination to complete as 
far as possible his humbling errand: 

* Your lordship’s fee!” he said, as he tossed it to the 
priest. “ We shall expect you, then; we have your grace’s 
saintly word;” and then, without another look, he hurried 
from the chamber, locking the dooras he passed ont, and 
muttering, “ Poor fool, how cheap he sells himself!” 

That mght the bishop also held a council. Knowing 
that no armed men would be admitted to the fortress, he 
forced to be content with ordering that all his at- 
tendant priests should bear him company. 

The first beam of the rising sun tipped the crimson 
hanners that floated from the highest points of the Castle 
of Immon, who looked half-doubtfully towards the distant 
city of Liége 

The treacherous are ever themselves distrustful; and Im- 
mon began to weigh the chances of so old a bird as Notger 
falling thus easily into the snare, which, truth to tell, he had 
prepared for him, and questioned if even his plighted word 

wonld on calm and secure reflection be held sacred. If he 
might judge the bishop by himself, such an event were more 
than doubtful. 

As the day advanced he grew more anxious, and his sus- 
pense more fretful. It led him constantly up to his turret’s 
height, whence he could command the highway to the capi- 
tal, expecting and yet dreading a message of excuse, or even 
of defiance from his anticipated guest, and suggesting to his 
excited mind the reception such an envoy should meet with 
is hands. 
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Within, the sound was heard of warriors furbishino 
arms and buckling on chain-mail, “to make,” as — , 
said, “a worthy entertainment for his lordship of Lit ibge, 

A dozen times had Immon mounted to the summit o; 
castle to keep his impatient watch, when, precisely ag ; 
appointed time, the distant sounds of low soft chanting 
behind a little knoll that hid the winding road. A mon 
more, and there appeared a priestly procession, with er, 
and mitre, and all the insignia of the Church, conductins 
Bishop Notger in full state, and singing as they. came g] mf 
on the hymn that first announced them to their expec 
host. 

“ Now, by my troth, good Notger, you do well,” exelaip, 
the chief, apostrophising the procession, as, to the number 
a couple of score or more, it glided over the lowered los 
bridge, which was significantly raised again immediy: | 
behind them. He uow hastened down to meet the bis». 
but was stopped an instant on the steps by one who whs 
pered something in his ear. 

‘Not till the appointed signal, for your lives,” he whi 
pered in reply; ‘I myself will give it;” and he hurried » 

Notger and his train had already entered the castle-yy-: 
and Immon, with affected courtesy, led him to the hither: 
desecrated chapel. Here some burlesque attempts hai bey 
made at ecclesiastical adornment ; a naked sword, revers 
served for an altar-cross ; while the font, long since degr led | 
to a water-trough for horses, was replaced by & great wine. j 
cup, of massive gold, however (what else for the sae : 
of Chévremont?), a rich spoil from some late outrage. 

The bishop eyed these insults with a quick glance, 
of disdain than of surprise, and calmly proceeded wit! 
appointed service of the Church, the priests and a si 
chanting their parts as in their own cathedral. ‘ ger 
received the infant from his father’s arms, and in ; 
moments the rite was ended. 

“Thanks, sir bishop,” cried the chatelain triumphant. 
holding out his hands. ‘‘ Now give me my son.” 

“ Your son no longer, Immon,” said the bishop calm 
folding the child to his bosom; “ he is the Church's son 
her you have confided him, with her he must abide.” 

Immon laughed scornfully, yet with evident anxiety 
impatience. Plucking the bishop by the sleeve, nee said 

“Come, my good lord, and taste the fare my poo 
has prov ided for this memorable day.” 

But Notger stood immovable. “ Your castle, vers 
he replied. ‘‘ No,” he continued, as he handed the intant: 
his attendant priests,—“ no, it is mine!” 

“Yours!” cried the astounded rebel, his blood bots 
with surprise and fury. “Indeed!” and he looked t& 
round on his retainers; but, following an order purpor 

to have issued from their chief, that no weapon shee" 
allowed within that sacred place, they were all uname 

At this, with a howl of frenzied rage, he rushed : 
bishop, and with his heavy sword he dealt th at at 
stroke which would have set at rest for ever t io wage 
right in the Castle of Chévremont, but that it rage 
the armour of re which now glanced beneath ™ 
and surplice of the bishop, as he d net onal 
from under shinee, 

In those days churchmen were forbidden by 1 
law to shed blood; they therefore met the diltic | 
arming themselves with a heavy mace, lo aded wit 
which, on an emergency, without gashing the ! 
enemy, performed the work the y hi ad to do wit ae 
success, when applied to the skull of their victim 
with such an instrument, or rather with one famuis' © 
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of his treacherous host, and in an instan hy h a 
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whistled about the traitor’s head. oi 
Astonished at this unexpected display py on 7 
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blow upon his iron casing and the metal-staff of his 
“each dexterously warded off by the more collected 
e% v4 . 

+l] an unlucky stroke upon the last snapped Im- 


«ord asunder near the hilt, and left the chieftain 


= Sy 


“{oanwhile the attendant priests, disrobing in au instant, 
Jee] a band of armed men, well matched in all respects 

in the fortress. ‘These, at a word from Notger, 
iy alvanced upon the terror-stricken menials, who, 


—anared from the men-at-arms, now made frantic and use- 


rg to break through the doors, which had been se- 
fastened by one in the bishop’s service. Driven into 
a of the building, they speedily surrendered at dis- 
». while the conquerors, easily, and without bloodshed, 
om these unarmed soldiers terms of abject sub- 
enforcing the same with some stout cords, with 
hound their prisoners and placed them in se- 


+e 
if 


1, thay 
Lb uaat \ 


hich done, under the command of a lieutenant pre- 


sly appointed, the priestly victors sallied forth to en- 


the formidable men-at-arms, who, ignorant of the dra- | 


nacted within the building, patiently awaited the pre- 
| sional, without which they were on no account to 
So remote from this quarter was the chapel, that no 

m had reached them during the conflict. Notger had been 
y his own command, to deal with Immon by himself. 
| keeping up a wonderful exhibition with his weapon, 
piked ball of whieh, revolving round the rebel’s head, 


| him completely at bay, the bishop, step by step, had | 


| him out of the chapel by a small door in the north 


leading, as he knew, from previous instruction, into a 
paved hall. The wretched man now made vigorous 
pts to evade his enemy, who, at the least suspicious 


ut, brought the ponderous globe nearer and nearer 


tant appeared a perfect master of his science) 
siightest motion of his hand have dashed his brains 
, however, was not his purpose. 
for the first time, the mighiy warrior knew 
ile scomed fascinated by the conduct of the bishop, 
peared suddenly seized with an irresistible arith- 
ire to ascertain the number of the marble-squares 
sed the floor, counting and recounting them with 
t perseverance, though still holding at bay his 
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tones, and pressed still more resolutely 

Foaming with despair and rage, the latter 

Tom § de to side, striking with impotent fury at 

ioe, as he 

1, Upon the battle-field, Immon had neither 

r dreaded death, and a warrior’s end 

perhaps accepted as a triumph. But such, 
‘knew, was not reserved for him. 

i trenzied effort, was in vain; for Notger 

l back, always towards one special square 

ndred times he strove to fly from that one 

| despair,—a hundred times he found 

And now at length his foot 


’ 


CHING if, 
S he whi 


tie Upon 1 ior an instant: a hollow sound 


as the marble-square rolled back upon 
iningly concealed from view. A moment 
‘upon the edge of the abyss thus formed, 
tensest hate on Notger, then, with a 
le vanished. 


~ 


slair 


‘ale; then, approaching the chasm, he 


& surge upon the foul water at 
‘¢ over the dead man,—for his heavy 
 Stone,—but there remained no other 
'readed Immon. 

- as he 


ped the drops that 


Bishop of Liége. 
} . . 
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‘al, and could (for this eminent representative of the | 





& certain object seemed attained, as he left off 


still retained the fragment of his wea- | 





} . . ° 
lu was the object of such dread: it | 


in breathless silence till the heavy fail 


that it became known as the WALToNIAN Case: 


raised the | 
stood 


quently many improvements were n 





upon his face. They were the first words that he had ut- 
tered since those which hurled defiance at the now van- 
quished traitor. Then silently he turned and left the place. 

Little more remains to tell. His entrance to the court 
found the episcopal troop victorious, and the garrison easily 
taken in a moment of so great surprise. The warlike priests 
had already made quick conveyance of their late antagonists, 
counselling quict submission to their fate, and hurling @ne- 
thema on all who did not respond to their advice. 

And thus was Chévremont subdued. The casile, too 
strong, and too well situate, to be allowed to stand a tempt- 
ing stronghold for the disaffected, and wholly useless to a 
character so peaceful as the Bishop of Liége, was speedily 
demolished, and searce a fragment now remains to illustrate 
to the traveller the tale to whic] 


1 he listens, on his way to 
Chandfontaine. 


¥ * +: f * * * 
There was an old monk, in bygone days, who told this 


legend, the abbot of a monastery in Liége; who, when asked 
by his many hearers of the child, would smile, and say that 
he still lived, and add, “ J know he is more happy es 
than ever would have been the Lord of Chévremont.” 


hr if 





A HOTHOUSE FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM, 


—_—_——- 


In the papers on the Wardian Case, it was suggested that, if 
its true principles were recognised, it would be found capa 


| ble of many extensions, and one of those extensions 1s now 


to be described. what can be 
more reasonable than to apply heat to it, and so adapt it to 
the culture of exotics? There are many ways in which 
this may be accomplished. An ordinary Wardian case, 
stocked with ferns or flowering-plants, may be heated in 
a very simple way. Below the soil-trough let there be a 
flat tin-boiler and a lamp, or a boiler without a lamp, but 
witha contrivance which will allow the water to be changed 
daily, and you have at once a safe system of bottom-heat ; 
and this may be still further extended so as to add top-heat, 
and thus maintain both soil and air at any temperature that 
may be desired. 

There is nothing particularly novel in this, for many 
have tried it with success; and in the hands of the scientific 
cultivator, who can | 


laws of horticul- 


Given a case for plants; 


ler +] tahiicl 
upply the estabvirsned 


. 


ture to window-gardening, a plant-case is no longer a vexa- 
tious toy, but a very practical and useful construction. The 
invention now to be dealt with is to be classed among the 
working and manufacturing contrivances; for though it may 
be made as ornamental as you please, and very fairly claim 


entrance to the drawing-room, yet its uses and functions 
are of a preparatory kind; it is neither fern-case nor a 
“rustic adornment,” but a plain hothouse, which will per- 


form ] 


aimost any am yint of work in Pp nines 
for the window, the garden, the greenhouse, or the conserva 
tory. 

There are at least three names to be mentioned in 
nection with it,—first, Mr. Walton, the inventor; s , 
Mr. Beaton, the improver; and thirdly, Mr. West, the manu- 
facturer, who has brought it to perfection. Mr. Walton 
made the first experiment of applying heat to a small p! 
case, with a view to create a portable indoor forcing-pit. 
An old box was dressed up, with a tray for sand, a boiler of 
tin, a lamp, and lights over all, so as to look like a commor 

| garde n-frame This was set to work, and answered so we 
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more constantly and effi- 
ciently, and now it has the 
completeness of a very 
practical invention. 

To describe all the little 
incidents connected with 
the development of the idea 
would be to occupy valuable 
space to very little purpose; 
and I will therefore at once 
describe the case, and the 
mode of working it, pre- 
mising that I have had one 
in operation since February 
last, which was supplied me 
by the original maker, Mr. 
West, of Surbiton, Kingston. 

The annexed cut repre- 
sents the Waltonian case in 
its complete form when in 
operation. It is in reality 
a two-light box, standing 
on legs, the framework be- 
ing of wood, with glass at 
the front and ends, and a 
pair of glass sashes, or 
“tights,” laid loosely on the 
top. Beneath the centre, in 
the front, is a tin lamp burn- 
ing colza-oil; and this lamp 
gives heat to the water con- 
tained in a zince-boiler placed 
underneath the plants, the 
smoke escaping at the back 
of the case. 

The mode in which the 
heating apparatus is arrang- 
ed is very simple. When 
the top-lights are lifted off, 
and the pots removed, it is 
an easy matter to lift out 
the tray and boiler, repre- 
sented in the second cut. 
This tray is of zinc, and 
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measures 34 inches long by 17 inches broad, and hence 
contains a working space for plant-culture of 568 square 
inches, or sufficient for 32 four-inch pots, in eight rows 


of four each. 


The tray aa fits into the bottom of the case, 


and forms the bed on which the pots are placed, and the 
medium by which heat is communicated to the plants 
through a bed of silver-sand, an inch deep, spread evenly 


over it. 


In the centre of the tray is a tube, b, through which 
vapour escapes into the case, the amount of which can be 
The tube b is also neces- 
sary as a means of filling the boiler, d, with which it com- 
municates; and this boiler, when placed in the case, falls 
exactly over the lamp, and receives its flame in an orifice 
cut in its under side for that purpose, the hot air of the 
lamp circulating round the boiler below the tray, a, and 
making its exit by the funnel, e, which, when at work, fits 


regulated by a cap fitting into it. 


over the orifice, ¢c, in the tray. 


To set the case to work, then, we have first to fill the 
tray with silver-sand, which must be moderately damp; 
then fill the boiler, which holds two quarts, by means of the 
tube, b; then lower the tray into its place in the case, fit the 
flue-pipe, e, over the hole, c; trim and light the lamp, and 


wait for the result. 


As a matter of course, a gentle heat is 


soon perceptible ; and if the case is filled with pots stocked 
with seeds or cuttings, this heat is communicated to them 
from the bed of damp sand, and a temperature of from 70° 
to 90° may be commanded at pleasure. 

Now what is the use of such a contrivance ? 
every thing that we employ a dung-bed for,—raise seedlings 











It will do 





the window. 


plants. 


remain there to grow on. 





“ Hold, enough!” 





learn in using a case of this kind. You may burn or boil 
your plants in no time if you do not use proper precaution 

The sand must always be damp, the cuttings should 
never flag for want of water, and nothing in the case shoul 
be wetted with cold water; it should be as warm as the ai 
inside. The lamp must be trimmed morning and night, ane 
kept constantly burning, for the case being small soon cot 
if the flame expires; though, as it burns twelve hours a 
stretch, it must be very careless work to have that happe. 
Then air must be admitted according to the state © 
As soon as seeds come up, give them more “o™ 
and air, or they will be drawn and sickly ; and they mus" 
be gradually brought towards a cool corner of the case p' 
paratory to being removed altogether, for no 
When once started and 
rooted, prepare them for removal. 

Of course a hundred hints might here be given 4s‘ 
working of a Waltonian case, so as to make the m 
but as this paper is simply intended to introduc 
tion to the readers of the Nationar, we mus 


of every kind of tender 
plants, whether cucumbers 
and celery for the kitchep. 
garden, half-hardy annuals 
for the borders, greenhouse. 
seeds for the greenhouse, the 
conservatory, and the wip. 
dow; and, in the way of 
cuttings, strike almost any 
thing to a certainty. Sup. 
pose you have half-a-dozey 
old geraniums, a few fuch. 
sias, calceolarias, mimulus, 
a pinch or two of seed of 
half-hardy bedding-plants, 
you have only to get your 
pots ready, prepare some 
light compost with a good 
admixture ofsilver-sand, and 
set cuttings and sceds to 
work with heat and moist. 
ure, and in a few weeks you 
will be astonished at the 
quantity of plants you have 
manufactured. In gerani. 
ums every joint will make a 
plant, whether there is a bud 
visible or not. You have 
only to stick them in round 
the insides of small pots, 
letting every cutting touch 
the pot; sprinkle silver- 
sand over the soil in the 
pot, keep all moist and at 
75°, giving air occasionally ; 
and out of a few old gera- 
niums you may manufac. 
ture hundreds of young 
healthy plants. I have this 
season struck geraniums, 
pansies, fuchsias, calceola- 
rias, summer chrysanthe- 
mums, petunias, verbenas, 
and dozens of special odd 


things; and have raised seedlings of several choice aquatics, 
besides melons, cucumbers, gourds, celery, tomatoes, asters, 
Thunbergias, Cobeas, Delphiniums, and no end of other deli- 
‘ate summer bloomers,—all in the same case, where they 
have been steaming and growing beside me in my study, 
and calling for no more attention than one is obliged to give 
to half-a-dozen flowering-plants in pots when committed to 


But it must not be supposed that there is nothing 
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LORD PALMERSTON. 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY MAYALL. 


[x forming a porirans & gallery, which we trust will ultimately 
- Jo all the foremost men and women of our time, in 
overt y department of intellectual endeavour, we shall not of 
ei . exclude eminent statesmen and politicians. tut we 
4) not intend to append critical and biographical papers to 
their portraits. Ifwe did so, one of two things must fol- 
low! all indiv idual expression of opinion must be suppressed, 
and conseque ntly the result B iia neither interest nor 
or the editors of the Nationa Macazixe must step 
b ial the boundaries they have chosen, and become iden- 
with special party and political views. We abide, 
therefure, by our original declarations; and in now present- 

» the first of our political portraits, reserve for other oppor- 
tunities such remarks on the social and national questions 
that way be affected by the noble lord’s policy as will fairly 


al 


come within the scope of this publication. 
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LITTLE RIDLEY’S LOVE 


lv was one quiet morning, at the commencement of what is 
familiarly ealh l the “long vacation,” when Sydenham— 
lovinely termed the “ Doctor”—and your humble servant 
were breakfast ting with our common friend, Duval, a great 
| a luminary, at his chambers in Pump Court, Temple. 
long vacation, as most civilians are aware, is that un- 
season when briefs are no longer sown broad-cast, 
but are merely dribbled in as a sheriff’s-court or sessions 
case may render necessary; when outstanding fees are 
fully gathered by provident clerks, whose shadows be- 
ne daily more and more attenuated as they noiselessly 
ide about the inns of court, dreaming of terms, and sigh- 
r the fatness of Hilary and Easter. 
The locus in quo—to speak professionally—of our matu- 
past was not so mucha matter of choice as of com- 
pulsion, According to the original draft of our campaign, 
ve ould have been seated, not in Pump Court, but on the 
ld and craggy peaks of the Grands Mulets. Various un- 
ward circumstances had, however , conspired to baffle our 
aspirations. Jmprimis, Duval had been plucked at his 
and had sentenced himself in consequence 
ix months’ imprisonment and hard labour. Sydenham, 
was grinding at the mill of medical science, with his 
lleetual eye upon the was suffering like Du- 
uf from a wound of a more material character. In 
. ing his celebrated necromantic feat of breaking a 
poser over his arm, he disqualified himself for scaling accli- 
vViles by severely bruising his shin. My own little ‘domes. 
“lamity was more touching, and not quite so ridiculous. 
after an unusually prolouged valse @ deux 
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exanunation, 
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perished at the stake—A small piece—well done—thank 
you.” 

“Does he walk in his sleep now?” asked Duval. “ Ile 
was a perfect ‘Amina’ when we were at school together. 
One night, 1 remember, he upset the washhand-stand ; and 
the water percolating through the floor, acted as an extem- 
poraneous shower-bath for the refreshment Monsieur 
Mercredi, our irritable old French master, who slept imme- 
diately beneath.” 

“You should have seen him at Exeter Hi: all, liste ning to 
Mendelssohn's Athalie,” observed the Doctor. ‘There he 
sat, speechless, with his eyes raised to the ceiling, appa- 
rently lost in solemn rapture. He told me afterwards that 
he had a presentiment he should marry a widow—Cayenne, 
please.” 

“Tcan tell you a better story than that,” said Duval 
laughing. “W hen Ridle ‘y supper d with our {ri iend P—, one 
night et sumimer, he was taken very ill, and P— made 
him up a bed in the chamber which Oliver Goldsmith once 
occupied, and where it is stated he wrote one of his best 
works. Well, Ridley, inspired, I suppose, by the genius loci, 
had a dream—a terrible dream—so he described He 
fancied he was in China, in Pekin, where all is sunshine, 
pagodas, babies’ feet, and satin-slippers. Suddenly a pro- 
cession came in sight—a most magnificent widow, under 
flaming parasol, and attended by her slaves. She glanced 
at Ridley, and killed him with one shot. Her beauty was 
magnetic; she dréw him along; he strove to turn (remein- 
bering Laura), but he felt that where she went he must 
follow. Poor little Ridley, his heart smiting him for his 
inconstancy ; still he went on, till the widow, killing him 
more and more by her smiles, conducted the martyr to a 
sort of tea-gardens, where, in a Chinese summer-house, she 
sat down, and presenting Ridley with a cup the size of an 
acorn, sweetly requested him to fill it from a tea-urn in the 
centre of the garden. ‘Two hundred and forty-seven cups 
of strong Bohea did that luxurious widow consume, 
many times did little Ridley run backwards and forwards, 
till, overcome with fascination and fatigue, he at length 
sank exhausted at her feet. It was then phat, to his horror 
and bewilderment, he discovered that the widow had a glass- 
eye; and he woke up, shivering all over as if he had got an 
ague. From that time little Ridley has had a dismal pre- 
sentiment that he shall marry a most inexorable widow.” 

When we had done laughing at Ridley’s superstitious 
terrors, Sydenham observed ‘th: at he thought their « 
but estimable little friend was engaged to that handsome 
girl whom he met at Matlock. 

“Well, he corresponds with her,” said Duval, “and I 
suspect has now gone on a visit there; but he has never 
proposed exactly, because he fancies in his extreme con- 
he is not quite rich enough. If any 
aunt, then, roll d 


and “as 


eccentric 


scientiousness that 
thing should happen to his old Welsh 
merrily, march away.” 


ha most ethereal partner, been induced to take a moon- The above conversation took place, as I haye m: nhones, 
ible into the conservatory, we had just begun to enjoy | over the breakfast-table at Duval’s chambers, where those 
] akabis charms of seclt usion, when I was suddenly | universally interesting subjects—m itrimony and muffins 
seized with a most violent fit of sneezing, which speedily —were frequently discussed with liberality and philoso. 
vlc attention to our retreat, and nipped our delight- | phic candour. Little Ridley’s monomania was utterly inex- 
-tete ere it had scarcely unfolded its blossoms. Pe- | plicable. A phantom-widow confronted and appalled him 
nt and mortification I had no desire for Continental | wherever he went. Yet he was constitutionally brave, and 

it remained gloomily in town, toiling hourly at a | devotedly attached to Laura, before incidentally referred t 
“Intluenza,” which I purposed sending to Maria | and who, I have been informed and ‘¢ ‘lieve, entertained for 
‘o of that fatal night, and which I had not yet | her ardent but respectful a at r that pure esteem which 
satisfactorily, though my sufferings for three weeks | is the nicely macadamised thoroughfare leading direct to 
very acute. the d welling-pla ce of Love. Ridley’s introd | to his 
has ‘ome of little Ridley al inquired the Doe- enchantre ss to ok p! ic ul ler I vark ib! ( INSLA es 
ously dissected a box of sardines. Laura, a fine, flashing, and high-spirited is 9 
, to Jersey, I believe,” replied Duval, “on a love } ay vir of young horses in a pha wl hey took f t, 
e Laura Blanchflower: a case on which we have | and Laura, though a good whip, with a r | 3st 
ised.” | ill command over them. Little Ridley, v ’ s| i 
' special original, if ever there was one,” said ing,—it was the First of September iv 0 | 
“The age of martyrdom is gone by, or | throw iy his gun, he sprang ped 
1 his great soul, would long since have up behind the vehicle, as agil a sq ithe reins, 
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and brought the refractory steeds under subjection with 
astonishing facility and success. How Laura complimented 
him for this chivalrous act little Ridley’s modesty would 
never permit him to disclose. But Benjamin had evidently 
made an impression, and had received one also, which 
neither time, pleasure, nor study could efface. Laura, un- 
fortunately, however, for little Ben’s disinterested attach- 
ment, was an heiress with twenty thousand pounds, and 
Ridley was only a special pleader by courtesy, with a re- 
versionary interest in an equivocal silver-lead mine in the 
euphonious district of Cwm-y-dyllyud, expectant on the de- 
cease of an old Welsh aunt, who was just entering in her 
eighty-fifth year, and of whose family no member had ever 
died under the age of ninety-nine. 

We had just finished the sardines, and were smoking a 
pensive cigar, when the small but tenacious brass knocker 
of Duval’s outer chamber-door was violently set in motion 
by some unknown visitor. Finding that his petit laquais 
neglected to attend the summons, Duval rang his hand-bell, 
and shouted with angry impatience the kingly name of 
Rufus; mean time the summons was repeated and made 
peremptory. 

“Confound that boy!” cried Duval, starting up. “I 
shouldn’t wonder if he’s in a comatose state again.” 

So saying, Duval stepped into a narrow apartment like 
the steward’s cabin of a Margate steamer, and which was 
neatly furnished with a plate-rack and a wine-cooler. 

“Now who has been and mesmerised this unhappy mi- 
nor?” demanded Duval, addressing the Doctor, who was 
smiling through his spectacles. ‘“ You have, Sydenham ?” 

“*Pon my life, I quite forgot it,” replied the student of 
Guy’s. 

“Why he must have been in this state for nearly twenty 
minutes,” replied the conveyancer. “ For goodness-sake de- 
mesmerise him, and let him go and open the door.” 

During these remarks, the unconscious subject of them 
—a wan and vacant-looking youth, with furzy red hair—sat 
on the wine-cooler, his right arm outstretched, and finger 
pointed, like young Norval denouncing the trembling cow- 
ard who forsook his master. 

Sydenham having adopted the usual means practised 
by electro-biologists for restoring suspended animation, 
Rufus, after sundry pungent shivers, woke up, and waited 
for orders, 

“'There’s somebody knocking,” said Duval. “See who it 
is. If it’s income-tax, tell him to call again to-morrow.” 

“ Perhaps it’s little Ridley,” observed the Doctor, as the 
knocking continued with renewed vivacity. “It sounds very 
rauch like Pope’s Iliad, all iambics—five feet in a line—ra- 
tat, m-tat, ra-tat, ra-tat, ra-tat.” 

The Doctor was right. It was that noble though small 
individual. He had just returned from his sea-side trip, 
and looked remarkably well. A shepherd’s plaid was skil- 
fully wrapped round his plump little body, a Glengarry bon- 
net surmounted his bald head, and a large sandy-coloured 
“imperial” decorated his benevolent chin. 

We were all delighted to see our learned little brother, 
more especially as his appearance was so premature. Du- 
val’s first question was respecting Laura; had he seen her ? 
was she as charming, bright, and sparkling as ever? were 
all the ante-nuptial arrangements completed? and was Rid- 
ley to become in a short time the happiest man alive ? 

Alas, he had not seen Laura; his arrangements were 
completed, and he should never see her again. 

He told us this with a badly-acted air of indifference, 
splitting his glove all to pieces, and breathing heavily 
through his set teeth. 

So singular and abrupt a termination of Ridley’s love- 
suit could not but pique our curiosity, and we entreated 
him—speaking his own language as a special pleader—to 
furnish us with further and better particulars. At first he 
demurred; it was an unpleasant subject, and would only 
give us pain; but this being overruled, he briefly stated his 
case, heaving one or two interlocutory sighs, and rejoining, 





cr, 
gratis, “You will call me a simpleton, but I can’t help 
that.” 

From the issue, it appeared that our little special pleade; 
had been pleading to some purpose, having already delivered 
his declaration to a young widow, with twins, not quite 
three years old. 

It appeared that Laura and her guardian, Colonel Gaun:. 
lett, were residing at St. Helier’s; and just before the long 
vacation commenced, Ridley received a curiously crossed 
and puzzling letter, but beautiful nevertheless, from Laura, 
pressing him to spend the recess with them at their marine 
villa in the island of tranquil delights. <A brief, with a fee 
of fifty guineas, could not have yielded Ridley more ecstatic 
delight than did this letter, which contained a sweet little 
sea-side sketch, in water-colours, painted by Laura, with a 
fine feeling for shrimps. It was a misty evening on which 
Ridley arrived at Southampton, whither, in haste to reach 
his destination, he had travelled express. At her accustomed 
hour for starting, the Jersey boat, apprehensive of danger 
from the density of the fog, could not venture out to sea: 
and Ridley, who would willingly have embarked in a wherry, 
had one been then and there available, had no alternative 
but stopping till the next day at a mercenary family-hotel, 
Disgusted with the wax-lights, for which he knew that he 
should be charged exorbitantly, Ridley retired early to his 
chamber, and would fain have slept, but was prevented by 
circumstances, and mice, over which he had no control. 
After flinging his boots without success at the wainscot,— 
behind which they had laid out their race-course,—Ridley 
struck a light, and, much to the amazement of the enemy, 
who, sitting upright on their respective tails, regarded his 
nightcap with silent reverence, proceeded to entertain 
himself by reading a popular novel which he had wisely put 
under his pillow in case of distress. Unhappy man! the 
more he read the more he doubted the propriety of his own 
conduct, and long before he reached the nineteenth chapter 
he discovered with shame and chagrin that he was an im- 
poster. What claim had he upon Laura’s regard? he had 
stopped a pair of ponies, which any postboy could have 
done, and thought himself munificently rewarded with halt. 
a-sovereign. There was a wide gulf between gratitude and 
love. The first Laura might entertain ; the latter impossible. 
She, an heiress and the pride of the country; he, a small 
pleader, with a reversionary interest in the equivocal silver 
lead mine of Cwm-y-dyllyud, expectant on the decease of an 
old Welsh aunt. Was it not cruel of him to take advantage 
of his position, and press a suit which, however repugnant 
to her feelings, poor Laura could not gracefully iguore? 

It may seem somewhat chimerical, but I have no reason 
to doubt what Ridley assured us was the fact, that his sud. 
den conversion was brought about by reading the fiction 
above-mentioned, which, written by a lady (name unknown), 
so strongly inculcated the duty of self-sacrifice, and pre 
sented such a beautiful picture of passion subdued by prin. 
ciple, that Ridley, who had in him a nice sense of moral 
harmony, was conscience-stricken, and could scarcely ed 
lieve that Laura’s image, set in a guilty frame, had taken 
possession of his honourable breast. i 

The result was, that after long and painful deliberation, 
poor little Ridley abandoned all idea of going to Jersey; =m 
determined to write Laura that he had sprained his ancie, 
feeling perhaps that a lame apology was better than aaa. 
He could not reconcile himself to the thought of withdraw ; 
ing his declaration, and commerfcing another process © 


attachment. His present object was to gain time for pi*"" 
. an . ™ 1¢ rac LILY 
ing; if Laura would only wait a year or two his prac 


? 7 
might increase, or something might turn up so as 10 _ F 
over the gulf between her fortune and his own, ee , 
him to set down his cause with every prospect of optat's 
a favourable verdict when it came on for hearing. 

Fearing, perhaps, that if he remained until the . 
boat started he might be tempted to forego his mere’ 
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resolution, he settled his bill at the hotel, and started ‘ e 
4 Jer ag ssipic. ai 
the purpose of returning to town as early aS por 
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entering the waiting-room at the railway-station, his atten- 
tion was arrested by a very young and innocent-looking 
little widow, who was sitting amongst a heap of boxes, 
with two little round-faced fair-haired boys, who were so 
like each other that no one could doubt that they were 
‘wins. Ridley, who, as an honest lawyer, regarded every 
unprotected woman as his client, and sympathised with her 
accordingly, felt strongly moved at this interesting picture 
of bereavement and helplessness; and entering into conver- 
cation with the young widow, elicited from her by a subtle 
examination (auspicious presage of his Nist prius fame!) the 
full particulars of her sad and singular history. It seemed 
that, at the tender but unreflecting age of fifteen, she eloped 
from a Swiss pension with an artist of great but unrecog- 
nised talent, and who six months after their union died of a 
lingering decline. Owing to her imprudence, all her rela- 
tions disowned her except one brother, a wild and careless 


; fellow, who had gone to sea, being fit for nothing else, and 
had now settled down in a log-hut in the State of Texas, 
and was prospering with his wife and olive-branches around 
him. The regular remittances, for which she was indebted 
to the spontaneous kindness of this brother, coupled with 
her slender earnings from modelling wax-flowers, proved 

‘ . our little widow’s sole means of subsistence. By the urgent 

| advice of this good brother, she was going out to Texas with 

4 her two little boys, and had just arrived at Southampton, 

where she had arranged to meet Captain Weatherby, who 

had received from her brother the amount of her passage- 
money, and who had kindly promised to take her under his 
fatherly protection. 

Such was the little widow’s story, to which our embryo 
Lord ChiefJustice listened with profound gravity and at- 
tention. She had scarcely done speaking, when two tra- 
vellers entered the waiting-room, one a sea-faring man in a 
pilot-coat and fur-gloves, the other apparently a courier with 
a despatch-box and a valise. 

“What ship was that which struck on the Needles last 
night ?’ demanded the latter of his companion. 

“The Inca, bound for Halifax, and every soul lost,” re- 
joined the courier; “captain and all. I knew him inti- 





mately ; poor Weatherby !” 
’ During this brief conversation the little widow had risen, 
N and with an expression of breathless interest advancing to 
: 3 the speakers, as soon as she heard the name of Captain 
" f Weatherby she uttered a faint shriek, and fell senseless into 
e q Ridley’s arms. 
it q Ill-fated Benjamin! What was to be done? Here was 
a avery young and innocent little widow, with two round- | 
" faced little blue-eyed boys, and no one in all the wide wide 
d. ; world to cheer, comfort, and protect them. Is it to be won- 
iD 4 cered at, even though the age of chivalry is past, that our 
), : ‘ittle pleader was penetrated with compassion? He thought 
i 4 , i ‘ura; and the more he thought of her, the more hopeless 
. 3 a unwarrantable appeared his passion and his advances. 
Lal a He had a short but stubborn struggle with himself. It was 
e- *ympathy contending against Love ; a contest where kisses 
en _ ‘vent tor blows, and in which the latter fell vanquished by 
4 the tears of his gentle adversary. 
, > | Not to detail the interlocutory stages, the final issue of 
q 'S Process was, that Ridley made the little widow an offer 
s hand; and, marvellous to relate, was accepted without 
~OraSOL. 4 hesitation. 
" As Ridley, with a solemn countenance that left no 


; “ign * his sincerity, made this extraordinary statement, 
3 sonee Sine handkerchief to his eyes, and—else I am very 
. much mistaken—wept. 
pe » —. ome, Ridley,” cried the Doctor, after a long and 
é “1... pause, “confess that you have been romancing,— 
‘t, the depth of our gullibility.” 
a feigned issue, eh, Ben?” said Duval, our 
uminary winking at his learned brother. 
ares hag k his head, and heaved an audible sigh. 
— is that tricky—I beg pardon,” said the 
“that innocent little widow?” 
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“In a cab at the top of Inner Temple Lane,” replied the 
special pleader. 

“ And those two round-faced little boys ?” 

“They are all together,” said Ridley, rising to depart. 
“ You must excuse me; I shall sce you again.” 

“ Ben!” cried the Doctor, approaching him, and shaking 
his hand with emphatic cordiality, “ you are an honour to 
our common humanity.” 

Duval and I echoed the sentiment. We had often read 
of young and gentle women seeking a union with the 
maimed and the blind, but we had never before heard or 
dreamt of one of our own sex exhibiting a similar spirit of 
self-sacrifice. 

“Stop one minute!” cried Duval, who had just taken 
the morning-paper from Rufus, who, as he handed it over 
the table, remained transfixed, his arm stretched out in a 
cataleptic state. “ Bother the boy; he’s offagain. Sydenham, 
look sharp, and demesmerise him; for it’s your doings I’ve 
no doubt.” . 

While the Doctor was engaged in the process of demes. 
merisation Duval glanced over the “ shipping intelligence.” 

“ What was the name of the vessel that your little widow 
was going out in?—the Inca ?” 

“That’s her,” said Ridley, adjusting his plaid with an 
air of melancholy resignation to the will of fate. 

“Six hundred tons burthen, A 1, copper-bottomed, ancl 
so on; warranted twelve years ; Captain Weatherby, com- 
mander.” 

“Your description,” replied the pleader, “is, I believe, 
strictly correct.” 

“Why, then, she is not lost!” exclaimed Duval; ‘she 
hasn’t left the London Docks yet; those gentlemen at 
Southampton must have been mistaken in their parcels.” 

“You don’t mean that ?” cried Ridley incredulously. 

“Read for yourself, my good fellow,” said Duval; add- 
ing facetiously, “ you must amend, or allow judgment to go 
by default.” 

Ridley took the paper with trembling eagerness, ran his 
eyes over the paragraph pointed out to him, then throwing 
the journal up in the air, he whistled aloud and snapped his 
fingers in a paroxysm of wild but speechless joy; he then fell 
back in his chair, and we all thought he had fainted away. 

“ Now then, Ben,” cried the Doctor, slapping him on 
the shoulder: “ Up rouse ye, then, my merry merry men, 
this is our opening day.” 

“So it is,” returned the little Scotchman, springing for- 
wards; and as our hearts warmed, we all joined hands and 
danced and sang the “ Reel of Tullochgorum.” 

How little Ridley settled matters with the widow we 
could never accurately learn; but from his borrowing twenty 
pounds from Duval, ostensibly to pay his old nurse her half 
year’s annuity, I suspect that he did not see the little 
woman on board without bestowing upon her some substan- 
tial token of his regard. Owing to the demise of his aunt 
at the premature age of ninety-seven, which put him into 
possession of his reversionary interest in the —— Mines of 
Cwm-y-dyllyud, we lost sight of him for sometime. Shortly, 
however, after his return with Laura from their wedding- 
tour, Ridley received a foreign-post letter. It was from the 
dear little woman herself, informing him, in sprightly lan- 
guage, of her safe arrival some months before at Texas, and 
stating, without any nonsensical circumlocution, that she 
was married to the gallant Captain Weatherby, and was 
already blessed with two little pledges of affection, both of 
whom were girls, and almost facsimiles, on a smaller scale, 


| of their little twin half-brothers. 


Having carefully and conscientiously made up the above 
“record,” I read it over, as in duty bound, to Ridley’s wife. 
She smiled, and said: “I fear that many will doubt the ex- 
istence of sucha hero as you have drawn, but I can certify,” 
placing her hand on Ridley’s miniature, “that it is no ima- 
ginary being. Experience is on our side, credulity on theirs. 
Some have great faith in man’s egotism; I, happily, have 


al 
none. 
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PROGRESS OF SCIENCE. 


Ir is not many years ago that organic ehemists were ridi- 
culed by some, and scorned by others, fer their creative aspi- 
rations. Day by day organic chemists are now vindicating 
the justice of those aspirations, and it is hard to predict a 
rational limit to the realisation of their hopes. The last tri- 
umph we have to record in the field of synthetic organic 
chemistry is, the artificial formation of glycerine; a sub- 
stance familiar, by name at least, to most persons, since it 
has been extracted from palm-oil in such enormous quantities | 
by the managers of Price’s Candle Company. 

The discoverer of the synthetic method of generating 
glycerine artificially is M. Adolph Wurtz. It would be 
foreign to the objects of these columns to give a precise 
chemical description of the theory from which M. Wurtz set 
out; much less the process by which glycerine is formed. 
Chemical readers who are desirous of learning these par- 
ticulars will find them recorded in tome xliv. of the Comptes 
Rendus for April 13th. All which properly belongs to our 
office is to chronicle the fact. Here, then, is another sub- 
stance, “glycerine,” hitherto considered to be only obtain- 
able from oils and fats, as generated within them by the 
agency of life, formed by the hands of man. Suppose, one 
of these days, some lucky chemist shows us how, artificially, 
to make sugar of the cane, as we can already make sugar of 
the grape? Who shall aver, seeing what we have seen, that 
the solution of that problem affirmatively is not on the cards? 

Writing of glycerine, we are led to chronicle some beau- 
tiful generalisations recently made by M. Berthelot, the 
result of which is to connect glycerine chemically with 
sugars; bodies to which its excessive sweetness connected 
itin popular ideas long ago. Although glycerine is sweeter 
than the sweetest sugar, yet chemists did not even consider 
it to be a variety of sugar, because it could not be made to 
ferment. It seemed to be totally unsusceptible of either the 
alcoholic or the mucous fermentation. M. Berthelot’s recent 
experiments place in the category of real sugars, not only 
glycerine, but mannite, dulcine, and sorbine; if the capability 
of undergoing fermentation be held to be the true charac- 
teristic of sugar. 

We chronicled in our “ Progress of Science” some time 
ago the achievements which had already been made in the 
production of gems artificially; and begged our lady-friends 
to learn humility in presence of their diamonds, whilst these 
gems were yet valuable. M.A.Gaudin now announces that 
he has manufactured white sapphires in limpid isolated 
crystals. He tells us the process, moreover; which being 
so very simple, we shall announce it thus: An ordinary 
crucible being lined with a coating of lamp-black, equal parts 
of alum and sulphate of potash, previously calcined and 
powdered, are introduced. The crucible being then covered, 
is exposed to the most violent heat of a smith’s forge for a 
quarter of an hour; afterwards left to get cool, and broken. 
It is proper to add that M. Gaudin pronounces very du- 
biously concerning the beauty ofhis new gems; but he says 
they are so extremely hard,—much harder than rubies,—that 
they admit of being advantageously employed in watch- 
making. 

rom sapphires to Minié’s bullets the transition is sudden; 
but we shall make it nevertheless, in the way of announcing 
a new contribution to the surgery of gun-shot wounds re- 
cently made by M. Baudens; forming the subject of one of 
the memoirs read before the Paris Academy of Sciences on 
the 6th oflast month (April). Perhaps we need not do more 
than advert to the circumstance, that the Crimean war 
afforded the first opportunity of witnessing the effects on a 
large scale of the conical bullets, which constitute an es- 
sential part of the new rifle-system. 








The first sienificant 
fact is this: when a man has been shot through by a conical 
bullet, the aperture through which it enters and the aper- 


spherical, bullets, this was the exception, and a rare one toy. 
Many a soldier struck down by an old-fashioned musket.},q)) 
has been given up for lost prematurely. The surgeon per. 
ceiving two apertures, one on either side of some vital part. 
aud apparently joined by a straight line, would take the fy 
for granted, until, the patient not dying when expected 
probing revealed the secret of the bail’s semicircular course. 
A Minié ball is no such roundabout traveller. Direct throyel 
and through it goes, changing its form, according to th 
statements of M. Baudens, in a most extraordinary manne; 
Sometimes it flattens; sometimes it elongates; and not yy. 
frequently it throws off a spiral shaving of lead whilst pursy. 
ing its screw-like course. It is sufficient to mention thege 
peculiarities of the conical bullets to prove their increase’ 
fatality over the old form of small-arm missile. 

The same epoch which is conspicuous for the ingenuit 
it has displayed in devising aids of destruction endeavours 
by scrutinising the latent causes of infection, to lessen the 
fatality of disease. Dr. Angus Smith read on the 22d ul: 
a paper before the Society of Arts, on disinfectants, in the 
course of which a masterly epitome of the whole subjec', 
in its numerous relations, was set forth. Commencing wit), 
the history of the subject, the lecturer showed that many, 
the deductions we moderns have arrived at, not without 
much discussion and the parade of scientific proof, as bearing 
upon the subject of disinfectants, were known and applic‘ 
by the ancients. Long before the term “ marsh miasm” wis 
known, or its nature speculated upon, or its influence on tl 
production of disease imagined, Hercules delivered the Elians 
from pestilence by draining their marshes. Hippocrates 
too, was not a mere physician, in the narrow application | 
the word; he was a sanitarian, inculcating the hygieu' 
benefits of ventilation and a copious supply of water a 
strenuously as the most fervent disciple of Sir Benjamii 
Hall. The drainage of ancient Rome is a misacle of cor 
structive skill; and notwithstanding the facilities of water 
supply which pipes of iron and steam-pressure throw | 
our way, it would be difficult to find a modern city so wei. 
supplied with water as was ancient Rome. The word ( 
infection originated in France during the last century; * 
has usually been accepted as the synonym of deodorisativ 
in some cases doubtless with impropriety. By a disinle 
ant the public means a substance which either prevents | 
occurrence of putrefaction, or decomposes into their fu 
elementary forms the organic odorous emanations from si 
stances undergoing putrefaction. Taking cognisance of tls 
distinction, the bodies to which the appellation “ disin! 
ants” belongs range themselves under two  well-mars’ 
classes. Creosote, carbolic acid, &c., may be accepted 
types of the former; oxygen, clilorine, nitrous fumes, 5! 
phurous acid, &c., as representatives of the latter. 4 
special object of Dr. Angus Smith’s lecture was to expe” 
the superior advantages of sulphite of magnesia mixed"! 
a portion of carbolic acid as a disinfector ; especially 0!" 
nure. Looking at the disinfectants previously used, thet 
many of them, especially chloride of lime and chloric: 
zinc, are efficient in some respects, they are neverthe! 38 
attended with some countervailing disadvantages. 
ride of lime decomposes ammonia, and liberates m0" ge 
the latter, not only a noxious gas, but valuable to ag" 
ture as a constituent of ammonia. Chloride of zinc 
indeed, perhaps all preparations of ordinary or caleige® 
metals) is prejudicial to the fertility of manures. 
chemist will immediately perceive that sulphite of magh 
when added to the focus of ammonia-generation, sis" 
two important ends ; it will precipitate some of the am” 
in the condition of insoluble phosphate of ammo! ay 
magnesia, and will form another portion of ammotlia ™ 
condition of sulphite; which latter salt, rapidly 
sulphate under atmospheric agencies, furnishes a1 
the soil in perhaps the very best condition f r ay 
There can be no question as to these effects ; { ie 
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| patible with agricultural and sanitary necessities which has 
| hitherto been devised. 

‘tention still continues to be drawn, both here and 
abroad, to the relative value, considered as to nutrition, 
between the different constituents of wheat. In a previous 
Number we announced some experiments which have re- 
cently been performed in France, with the object of deter- 
mii ‘ning this point. Messrs. Lawes and Gilbert have been 
following up a similar inquiry at home. They remark, 
“that the higher percentage of nitrogen in bran than in 
fine flour has frequently led to the recommendation of coarser 
breads as more nutritious than the finer. Nevertheless popu- 
lar experience is at direct issue with chemical te aching in 
this respect. The testimony of navigators (navvies) is ap- 
posite to the point. The circumstance need not be indi- 
cated that men of this class work hard on no very high 
‘ate of remuneration; they may be supposed, therefore, to 
desirous of laying out their money, in such an indis- 
peusable article as bread, to the best advantage. So far 
from employing brown bread, they are averse even to se- 
According to their experience of their own necessi- 
ties, the bread employed cannot be too white. The writers 
call attention to what we believe to be a fact; one which 
has been very much lost sight of in theoretical estimations 
of the value of food, by mere reference to the chemical ele- 
ments it is found to contain on analysis. They remark, 
that it is in accordance with all experience in the matter to 
assume that, not only the chemical composition of a food, 
but the state of its chemical elements must be considered; 
in other words, its digestibility and aptitude for assimila- 
Clearly this must be so, beyond certain limits which 
hound extreme cases ; otherwise the carbonaceous parts of 
ur bodies might be furnished by ingesting the same pabu- 
lum which we store away for our fires, 7.e. coals and wood; 
and by a parallel argument, the remark may be made to 
extend to nitrogen as well. 

When we last made war upon the Chinese, almost the 
uly trophies which found their way to Europe were the 
hatr- the celestials. The Photographic Journal an- 
improvement on that kind of spolis ition. We 
sending out apparatus for taking the pictures of our 
nemies, and any thing else which may be worthy to be 
ie pic eye in the flowery land. The apparatus lias been in- 
rusted to the care of Mr. E. Morrison, a gentle man attached 
) Lord Elgin’s embassy, and, as we are given to understand, 

| accomplished photographic manipulator. 
Considerable expectations have been excited by the new 
per-parchment, upon the ecb a of which the Rev. 
Jol fn Hatlow delivered a lecture at the Royal Institution 
gy: ; on the 3d of last month. When Schinbein discovered the 
‘ed of manufacturing gun-cotton, the most curious point 
: to be, that a delicate veget table substance should be 
” ble to bear, unscathed, contact “with the strong nitric acid 
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: iy lin the process of manufacture. The discovery was soon 

ve 4 Stee l by others: all testifying to the fact, too improbable 
E ‘or belief, were it not demons trated, that many strong acids 
“* iess energetically than the same when diluted. ‘Pap r- 
resent is made byi immersing paper momentarily in strong 
4 A — uric a cid diluted with half its bulk of water; then with- 
mus the paper, washing it, and finally removing every 
g —— a herent acid by ammonia. For this curivus 
P 'y we are indebted to Mr. W. E. Gaine. The paper 

5 os ted assumes all the appearance, and sap y than the 
E gt Ay parchment. A band of paper an inch in wi ‘ath, 
a “| Will only support without breaking a weight of seven 
a a pounds, has its tenacity so increased by the oper- 
A < ni Support n¢ early a hundredweight. ‘The 
is attended with contraction of bulk, not corruga- 

P, ) . a] piece of paper with an engraved impress 

: “© becomes so diminished in size that the engray 

é ; Ease and toned down. But what is more strang 
3 ograph may be exposed to the acid ordeal with. 


rent injury. 
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parchment operation may be considered a clear gain to the 
photographer. 

The consequences of the late explosion in the Lundhill 
colliery have awakened attention to the protective powers 
of Davy’s safety-lamp, and to the causes of coal-mine explo- 
sions generally. Among other projects for rendering the 
lamp less dangerous, that of substituting the flame of Fecal. 
gas for the flame of oil is strongly recommended. Not only 
would so much additional light be evolved, that perhaps 
two sheathings of wire-gauze might be employed instead of 
one, but, less fuliginous matter being evolved from coal-gas 
flame than from an oil-wick, the wire-gauze sheath would 
remain cleaner than now, and would not be subject to the 
damage which its cleansing by the miners, from time to 
time, necessitates. 





POLYGLOT READINGS IN PROVERBS. 


Iv i8 EASY TO FIND A STAPF TO BEAT A Doa, or A STONE TO 
rvHrow aT A Doa.—lIt is easy for the strong to tind an ex- 
cuse for maltreating the weak. ‘On a little pretext the 
wolf seizes the sheep” (French),—A petite achorson le loup 
prend le mouton—or the lamb, as the fable shows. “If you 
want to tlog your dog, say he eats iron” (Span.),— Para 
azotar el perro, que se come el hierro; and “ Ifa man wants 
to thrash his wife, let him ask her for drink in the sunshine” 
(Span.),— Quien quiore dar palos & su mugir, pidele al sol a 
bever; for then what can be easier for him than to pick a 
quarrel with her about the motes in the clearest water ? 

Iv 1s AN ILL WIND THAT BLOWS NOBODY Goopv.—There is a 
local version of this proverb—“ It is an ill wind that blows 
no good to Cornwall.” On the dangerous coasts of that 
shire almost any wind brought gain to the wreckers We 
have seen it somewhere alleged that the general proverb 
has grown out of the local one; but this is certainly not 
the case, for it exists in other languages. ‘The Italian form 
of it,—Cattivo @ quel vento che a nessuno @ prospero,—is al- 
most identical in form as well as in spirit with the English. 
The French say, “ Misfortune is good for A 
quelque chose malheur est bon. The Spaniards, “There is no 
ill but comes for good,”—No hay mal que por bien no venga; 
and, “I broke my leg j pe ti ips for my good,”— Que breme 
el pie, quiza por bien. W. K. Ketry. 
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gree. The works collected there are not a mixture of good 
and bad, of beauty and deformity, where the spectator must 
be the critic also, and where a false taste is as likely to be 
confirmed as to be corrected. With scarcely an exception, 
every one of these works has already passed the proof of cri- 
ticism and time. Nothing is there which has not become 
famous for some special excellence or other. Picture and 
marble, glass and cameo, porcelain and steel,—they stand 
there, not for judgment, but for admiration. ‘The men who 
worked upon them, and lived in them, are not aspirants 
after fame; they have aspired, and won it. It is not a 
hall of debate; it is a temple of many oracles. We are in 
a world where nothing exists which has not beauty of some 
kind for its chief attribute, and may pass through it with 
the happy assurance, that if we admire at all, we admire 
wisely and well. 

No help to the improvement of modern taste could be 
more timely or more to the purpose; for it is the want 
of definite standards of excellence, the uncertainty where 
to go for an opinion, the loud assertions of ignorance, and 
the quiet modesty of better knowledge, that produce these 
amusing paroxysms of failure, in which our artistic efforts 
are being continually wasted. In our large cities, for ex- 
ample, where wealth accumulates rapidly, and a generous 
and princely expenditure is constantly going on for purposes 
of public decoration, the amount of real beauty set before 
our eyes is inconceivably small when compared with the 
cost and ardour of the attempt. The people of Manchester 
will, we have no doubt, be among the first to acknowledge 
this. Their unrivalled Exhibition will fill them with ideas 
of beauty and principles of harmonious thought, whose first 
effect will be a revelation of mistakes in the great efforts 
made by their own zeal for the improvement of their own 
city. They have built a noble infirmary, fine in parts, but 
faulty as a whole, because there is no harmony between the 
proportions of the building and of its cupola. The new 
front to their Exchange is bold and striking; but the effect 
of its great windows has been destroyed by forgetting that 
long perpendicular lines cut sharply off by a segment of a 
circle are necessarily ugly. The great pride of Manchester 
is in its warehouses. There are nearly two thousand of 
them, and those recently erected are of enormous size and 
considerable pretensions. The newest and largest of all has 
been built by the present mayor, and exhibits the growing 
tendency of the time in its most magnificent phase. This 
vast and remarkable building has cost as much as many 
palaces; its decoration in many parts displays an excellent 
taste, and there are certain points from which the view of 
it is extremely fine; but as a whole the purpose fails. The 
windows of the third tier in the main front are far larger 
and heavier than those below them; and with this mistake 
in its design, the harmony of the structure is irretrievably 
gone. 

We point out these examples, not for censure, but for 
illustration. Our other cities are in no respect behindhand 
as to their architectural errors, and Manchester has at least 
the credit of providing in her Palace of Art the best remedy 
for an imperfect taste and the absence of an ideal beauty. 

The building in which the Art-Treasures of Great Bri- 
tain are now exhibited has been erected among green fields, 
just outside of Manchester, west of the city, and about two 
miles from the Exchange. The site is a very good one for 
the purpose. The high ground to the north-east would have 
furnished a much more picturesque situation, for the build- 
ing stands now on a flat plain, almost in a hollow; but be- 
sides the additional labour to man and beast in going up 
hill, the prevailing winds, which blow the city smoke away 
from the present site, would have carried it over the higher 
one ; and a great part of Manchester is an infernal furnace, 
with demoniacal vapours in its atmosphere. Externally, the 
building is on the whole an ugly one. There has been no 
attempt to make it ornamental. It is useful and sufficient, 
not unlike a railway station; and perhaps nothing bet- 
ter could have been done, the questions of time and cost 





being taken into consideration. The colouring of the grand 
front is, however, an unnecessary mistake. The lines anj 
blotches of heavy red would have been better had they bee, 
any other colour. They make the three round arches of 
the roof like three gigantic paddle-boxes. Three long halls 
with semicircular roofs, two short transepts, and some adqj. 
tional side-buildings and refreshment rooms, compose tho 
structure. The three halls are built side by side, with ny. | 
merous openings into one another. Their six walls, toge. 
ther more than half-a-mile in length, are covered wit) 
pictures. The central hall is both longer and wider thay 
those on either side, and contains, besides its pictures, the 
greater part of the statuary, armour, pottery, and miscel. 
laneous works. The walls of the building are of brick ang 
iron, for side-lights were not wanted; but the central part 
of each of the roofs, from end to end, is made of glass, and 
the result of this mode of lighting is admirable. The light 
falls almost always just where it is wanted, and there js 
perhaps not a picture in the whole collection that cannot 
be well and easily seen. One very beautiful, and probably 
unintentional, effect of optical illusion is produced in the 
great central hall. Its roof is supported by a series of circu. 
lar iron ribs, made of thin vertical plates, projecting inwards, 
They are painted white, edged with tea-green and streaked 
with red. Standing at one end of the hall, and looking 
along the roof, the light so falls on the more distant ribs as 
to give them the appearance of complete transparency. Thi 
solid iron seems changed into ribs of glass, supporting th 
real glass above them. The whole effect of the interior is 
very pleasing. There is nothing gaudy or flippant, nothing 
like rag or tinsel; quiet colours prevail every where. The 
silent marbles and monumental altar-pieces suffer no out- 
rage from the place, but seem at home there with all their 
immortal company. 

So far, therefore, the building is a successful one. We 
have not yet, however, found out the proper use of glass 
and iron as materials for architecture. Even the Crystal 
Palace at Sydenham has left most of their highest capabi- 
lities altogether undeveloped. The natural forms inherent 
in a crystalline and brittle substance, such as glass, are 
points and angles. It is in the pointed and angular form 
also that glass discloses its wonderful power of dividing the 
common light of day into the colours of the rainbow. The 
highest beauty will be found, depend upon it, in the natural 
form; and it is not difficult to conceive a crystal building, 
in which the material suggested the architecture, present- 
ing such a spectacle of beauty and splendour as we have 
seen hitherto only among the evening-clouds. Long crystal 
shafts, spear-headed and pointing upwards, have been set 2 
fountains and extravagantly praised. They are exactly what 
a fountain does not want. Will nobody try them on the 
top of a glass-roof constructed on similar principles ? 











ON THE RIVER. 
By WESTLAND MARSTON. 





Wen last with thee I cleft this curving flood, 
It was a day so blest, it sure took rise, 

Not from our later suns, but owned the blood 

Of orbs benign that set in Paradise. 

The sky, like love, whose dream of perfect worth 
Clothes the beloved, and what it glorifies _ 
Deems glorious, wrapt the world below in light. 
We paused, and cried, ‘‘ How beautiful is earth! 
I float alone beneath the stars to-night, 

Nor see the verdure of the banks or trees, 
Nor the lost face that turns no more to these, 
And thence to me, making the bright more br 
My only radiance from on high is given ; 


* 


I gaze, and sigh, “ How beautiful is Heaven !” 
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A STORY OF A HAUNTED HOUSE. 


BY HOLME LEE, AUTHOR OF “ GILBERT MASSENGER,” ETC, 
IN TWELVE CHAPTERS. 


I.—Tue Howse in Nevit’s Court. 


Ix one of the courts in the vicinity of Eversley Minster, 
there lived many years ago an engraver, Nicholas Drew by 
hame, He was a quiet, inoffensive, old man of retired habits, 
who minded his own business, and was charitable according 
- his means. He occupied the whole of the second floor of 
the house, to which he ascended, not by the common stair- 
Wid, a by a flight of rude wooden steps, which he had 
mself constructed beneath the centre window of the room 
where he worked at his craft. 
oo in such matters said that Nicholas Drew’s 
henna * ere unique ; but the probability is, that they 
. Sit him small gain; for though individuals were well 
loc. tev Sain over the contents of his folios, they were 
hig posed to pay the high prices which the old man set 
fa his works. He lived alone, and seemingly quite 


a ed with his lot; but it was a tantalising mystery to 
‘ YCODI¢ ¥ - 
Pf 


people of the court how he used the six rooms he rented: 
. Hough his appearance was that of meagre, nay, of sordid 
Make f the gossips presently concluded that he possessed 
ae , JS amount of wealth, hidden away in the locked 
a Close on this rumour followed another, which, a 

‘centuries before, would have consigned him speedily 


t ) e+} , 
ilher itak ° . . 
+h: take or gibbet; but which now drew on him no- 


“UNS 


Deighbous terrible than the ill-concealed dislike of his 
urs, and the jeers of little children, who would have 
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— 
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i 

j 
sees ca. | 
quivered to their shoe-ties if he had but turned and scowled | 
at them. 

It must be allowed that Nicholas did not carry a good 
introduction in his face: it was a stern, grim, unkindly || 
countenance, not unlike the corbel-heads by the gateway of 
the court. His sharp gray eyes peered anxiously from be- 
neath frowning grizzled brows, a dishevelled beard lay out- 
spread upon his breast, and lank rusty hair curled down 
upon his collar; he had a restless choleric nostril, a high, 
full, bald forehead,—the one commendable point of his phy- 
siognomy,—a small nervous figure, and a rapid gait. When 
he went abroad his worn patched clothing was always con- 
cealed beneath a dusky tartan-cloak. He generally chose 
wet days or twilight for his excursions ; and under the cloak 
was his portfolio, with a corner sticking out before and be- 
hind. His head was invariably covered with a wide-flapped 
felt-hat, which served partially the purpose of an umbrella, 
and hid all but the lower part of his face with its patriarchal 
appendage. In his right hand was gripped a stout stick, the 
very sight of which was protection enough against the little 
mocking urchins in the street, who, with precocious bravado 
and pitiful cowardice, would fling a stone after him when he 
was quite out of reach, and almost out of sight. If not 
pressed for time, poor Nicholas would sometimes watch 
the temporary absence of his small enemies, that he migh 
evade there attacks; for, if truth must be told, there was 
heart under the old tartan that shrank from this univers 
hatred, and not seldom a hot salt moisture under the pent- 
house brow also. Some respectable people, passing the old 
man in the street, would vouchsafe him a nod, which 


eagerly returned; he would have been giad te speak t 
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them, but the opportunity was not given him; so tlie poor 

engraver plodded on his silent and cheerless way, secretly 

marvelling what kept every body aloof from him, whilst he 
. Ld Lae ; ‘ 

longed more and more each day of his life for fiends and 

companionship. The fact was, he was clé¥er, poor, and 

needy—not a desirable acquaintance, in short. 


One snowy New Year’s Eve Nichola8 trept forth in the 
darkness, with his portfolio under his arm, to pay a visit to 
a printseller in the Barblegi, WH6 had halfpromised to buy 
an etching of the Chapter-Hon8e interior, which the engraver 
had just finished. Tho wittd wis yery high, and the blitd- 
ing snow-tlakes drove full ii the old than’s fice a8 hé titted 
his back on the Minster, atid welt down iit Friargite ; 
but less chilled than ordinary,—perhaps because he had 
escaped his tormentors,—and glowing moreover with a hope 
of ultimate appreciation, he bore it iidifferently, aid strode 
through the crisping siiow With quite a light foot and almost 
nN light heart. 

It is an impossibility to crush the elastigitY out of soitie 
natures. Nine me out of every, ten ould hive collapsed 
utterly aud miserably under a tthé of the dsdppdititiients 
that Nicholas Drew lad botne, cheerfully, stipported by a 
very moderate daily portion of coarse bredd and the love 
of his art. 

It did not take the old man quite half-a-hoiir to reach 
his destination ; bit the printseller’s shop was already closed. 
Nicholas knocked &t the door for some ten Minutes in vain: 
but at last a sutly-Voived lad appeared, and Sid his master 
had some guests, atid would iot be disturbed. 

“Then Dl coiiie to-morrow morning,’ suggested the 
engraver. | 

“T don’t thitk you need, for I heard master say he had 
changed his mind; your pictures are so dear,” respoiided 
the youths and With that he shut the door in the old man’s 
face. 

“Well, God is good,” gasped poor Nicholas, turning off 
the step after lingering a few seconds; ‘God is good. I 
might suspect that He had forgotten Nevil’s Court; but I 
kuow He has not; His time has not come yet, that’s all. 
I wonder when it will ?” 

A woman came up, and begged of him; he tried to evade 
her, but she followed him closely. 

“Master, for the love of Heaven—for the love of the 
mother that bore you—’’ Her voice was hoarse and feeble ; 
he soon outwalked her; but the echo of her words, “ for the 
love of the mother that bore you,” pursued him like a wailing 
praver. He turned back, and found her standing on the 
Barbican bridge, gazing down into the blackness. 

“Come away; what are you thinking about 9” he asked 
harshly; for his voice was toned to match his grim face. 

“Tean’t tell; drowning, maybe. It is an easy death, 
thev say,’ was the whispered response. 

‘Nothing of the sort; it is dreadful. When any thing 
tells you that, shut your ears: it is damnation to hearken.” 

“Nay, master, but that is hard; 
die by inches. 
meaus ?”’ 

“You must wait till your hour comes; 
ferred that vou may repent. 
life yourself, al 


as well die at once as 
live, and gives me no 


Who condemns me to 
it is, maybe, de- 
You are not to litt the latch of 

al away from your sorrows like a thief,” 
‘Tam not a thief, master.” 


. No: you only thor 


an 1 steal 
ight of becoming a murderess.” 
“It is easy totalk, master; 


but it is not easy to pine day 
{ i the 


: 
to see p opie eve one Ssus- 


and to slink about ashamed and ragge 
treets at night; it 


Po 44k 


is not easy 


iously, and get out of one’s way as if they were afraid 
ile their clothes with touching mine in passing ;—that’s 
ae Ach SLC My 

‘Why, the very children spit at me! Little things that 
hardly go alone raise a shrill cry as soon as | come in 
Don't think you have got all the rough bits of lite 

to yours They had conie to corner of the market- 
A Yr as y talke d. “Don't fro down Barbican 
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again to-night, ‘for the love of the tothe: who bore 


tered away homewards, heiring her eithest “God bless y, 
master!” echoed in the civil of every gust that came cy: 
tingly through the thick stiow against lis check ds he Scr 
ried along. All the bell8 in. the cite were alive, claneiy. 
and clattering in every direction, Nicholas fancied the y 
made the night warmer; btit the fact was, that his \, 
edge of disappointment about the etchitig was blunted 


. i ‘ , 
had earned; his heart was warmer within. 
The exhilarated feeling did not go down watil he cay 


like coarsér clay. Nicholas had indulged a muidatie visic, 
of supper in goings to the printer’s, which was noi our , 


a dreain of future well-deserved repiitation, some day ; 
‘ J 
be his. 


ddwii College Late in a perfectly reckless tray as Nicholas 
turned into it. It was all he could do to hold fast the cloak 
and folio, the stick and hat, as he crept under the projecting 
house$ up to Nevil’s Cotirt; and there, having gained ih: 
partial shelter of the gateway, he paused to ascertain that 
he really had not lost atly of his adjuncts, anid to shake « 
snow from his garments before climbing his staircase. He 
had reated the portfolio in a niche, long, since despoiled 
its teriitit, and was quictly taking off his cloak, when 


he weré bitten. Could one of his little persecutors ha 
lain in wait for him in such weither?—O, the depths 
juvenile malice !—yet it seemed scarcely possible. How 

in his alarm Nicholas darted across the court, and feeling 
his way up the steps, unlocked his window-door, and entere 
the room in all haste to escape from the shrill taunt : 
laugh which he so dreaded. “ It is too bad,” said he atou, 
dropping his hat and cloak on the floor,—* it is tuo bad: ! 
don’t know what it means. I never hurt any body m « 
my life that I know of. Poor old Nicholas! you're a sa, 
miserable, despised old pauper. No, you're not elucl, 
yon’re not sad, you’re not miserable by any nicalis, ds 
don’t say so, for it is not true; you know it is noi, ant! 
is wrong in vou to mention it.” He always talked to 1” 
self as to a second person; if he had not done so, lis tong 
would have stiffened with disuse. 

Breaking up the block of coal which he had left sm 
dering in the grate, the room was filled suddenly w" 
dancing radiance ; Nicholas chafed his withered hanes 
the glow, and as the snow on his beard began to melt 10° 
heat, he shook the white flakes off, and said more chee?!” 
“Well, this is pleasant; I wonder if that poor soul ™! 


Barbican has got to warm herself at a fire. What busi” 
have you to complain with such a shelter to come 

i ‘ : ” Toe 
Nicholas Drew? Now let us look at our work. 1! 


across to shut the door, which he had left ajar, and! 
a croan remembered that he had left the port! 
niche. 

‘What is to be done; has that little mongt 
yet?” He advanced his head outside to listen, 
nothing but the heavy sweep of the ladened © 
tiously descended and reached the gateway, 2 
case, and was returning, when a child's sobs 


pe 


again. 





Why d n't you go home to vo ir mami 


] 


he asked, with what gentleness he could, stovp’*s 


| | 


| dark bundle crouched against the wall. He ¢ 


but a kind of hysteric cry, and the figure shrans 
| him further into the shadow. “ You must nots 





++ ee > haa legen you,” 
He put a shilling into her hand—tle last he had, aid pat- 


that little exercise of human charity, and the blessing )), 


within scent of a provision-shop. Poor old fellow! it is 5.) 
that genius, if it has not. wherewith to eat, must hun, 


his reach completely : it is even possible that his eyes wer 
not quite clear as the savoury gust watt against his nostrils 
and reililiidéd him of his failure in the Barbican: but he 
clutched his portfolio very tight, and crossed the streer, 
trying to forget the gnawing eniptitiess under the tartan in 


Tlie Wihd Aid the snow and the bells together hid got 
up & famoti8 Whirl in the Minster Yard, aiid came tearing 





soiind cldse at his heels made lijtn jump aside almost as i 
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night; you may get frozen to death. Tell me where you | always does; then our folks came in, and we hadn't opened 


hive, and I'll carry you home.” He meant it; here was 
one of his foes in trouble, and his anger was quite gone. 
To this offer was returned a series of shrieking sobs very 
pitiful to hear; but the child would not suffer itself to be 
re} pay 

“What must I do?” said Nicholas, almost as much dis- 
tressed as the stray child at his feet. After a moment's con- 
sideration, he determined to knock at the door of a woman 
who was a Shade less uncivil to him than the rest in the 
court, and to ask her advice. 
talking within, and such a clangour of bells without, that it 
was some minutes before he could make himself heard. At 
length the door was opened, churlishly penne bv the wo- 

ian of the place, who, directly she saw Nicholas, said: 
you wanting a light again, Master Drew? ot baie folk can 
keep their fires in, “if they have to leave them for an hour or 
two.” 

“It is not a light I want; but here is some poor body's 
child lying under the gateway crying. Come and see if you 
know whose it is.” 

“Bless me! a bairn out at this time, and on such 
night: it is lost maybe.” And snatching a candle from 
the table, round which sat a party of extremely merry 
cnests, she sendded across the court, unmindful of the snow 

ling on her best cap. The little creature lifted up her 
ace at the sound of a woman’s voice. “ Heart alive, why 
the forrin’ wood-carver’s bairn!” cried Mrs. Parkes. 
, come out here. What’s come of Louis Duclos, that 
Adie’s left here?” The husband appeared at the summons, 

king rather hazy and incapable, and desiring to know 
what it was all about; to which his spouse contemptuously 
bad le him go back to his chimney-corner for a blind owlet 
tuat could not see an inch beyond his nose; an order which 
he obeved with commendable alacrity. 

“You've a good fire in your room, I see, Master Drew ; 
with your leave Pll carry Adie up there. Come, my bonnie 
airn, come tome; T’ll take care of you,” said Mrs. Parkes 
in a coaxing motherly way, which had due influence over 
the child; who now, sobbing violently, allowed herself to 
e lifted from the ground and taken to the engraver’s room. 
Nicholas had dropped the portfolio in his excitement, and it 
was not likely he should recollect to pick it up now. He fol- 
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There was so much noise of 





“ Are 
| black gloss of her damp loose hair, were all more 


Job was growing cross at her 





the door after till you knocked. 
sec.” 

They were standing in the doorway ; 
room was on the ground-floor, in an angle of the court oppo- 
site. Mrs. Parkes now cautiously descended the 
while Nicholas turned back into the room, 
noisy bells would cease for once. He « and looked 
the slee ‘ping child very earnestly, making a silent vow to 
keep her and cherish her as his own, if what she had said 
should prove correct. It was a pretty mobile face on which 
he gazed, delicate in feature and dusk in odeninidins as if 
the mellow warmth of a southern sun glowed through the 
tender skin. She was not like an English child at 
ripe hue of her lips, the high arch of her brows, 


His place is all dark: 
the wood-carver Ss 


STEPS 5 


wishing that the 


‘ame 


all: ti 
and the 


dicative of foreign blood. 
After the lapse of a quarter of an hour, or r 


athier more, 
Mrs. Parkes returned, accompanied by an elderly man 
whom Nicholas recognised as a foreign er, and the frequent 
companion of Louis Duclos. “ The bairn was right; he ts 
dead; mashed a-pieces stinaet, whispered the we ;' 
looking with pitying awe at the little orphan, 

“ How was it?” asked the engraver, working his fingers 
nervously, and InveVvIne nearer to the settee on wiich Ad 
lay, as if to protect her. 

‘Ile was working at a house in the Barbicau, and fell 
off a scaffolding ; they took him to the hospital With ft 
bairn following; but before they could get him there | 


died, poor fellow ! 
off like hi id 3 


When Adie heard them say so, she 
you may think them that was with him would 
be so hurried they’d scarce heed her, expecting she wi uld 


come to some of us whe re he lived. She meant to ¢£ ith 
home all to ~ rself, I fancy, and couldn’t, for she’d lost th 
key. Mr. 8S . Barbe found it as he camc to see uftes he 


lying a “ti steps down College Lane, under the house 


where the snow hadn’t drifted: she must have dropped 1 
You'll take it, Master Drew.” 

Nicholas took the key, and begged Mrs. Parkes and 5! 
Barbe to be seated. The Frenchman po lv and gravely 
complied; but the good woman excused hy , saying th 


‘staying 
to hear reason, she 


way SO iUhngd, 


he was not in a state 


must co, but would 
og” wed Mrs. Parkes with the extinguished candle, and plung- come early in the morning to attend to Adie’s wan 
< into the room after her, stirred up the blaze again till The two men being left alone together with the uncon 
~ every knob of the carved mantel and every panel twinkled | scious child, exchanged first a few mutually puzzling com- 
iu the glow. pliments, and then sat silent; for St. Barbe had little En- 
et “Here's a New Year’s gift for you, Master Drew! I doubt | glish, and Nicholas no French. At last the engraver, with 
me mischance has befallen the “bairn’s father, for Louis is | exquisite simplicity, thought he should simplity their d 
| hot t the man to let her be straying about alone of nights,” | culty by speaking his own tongue almost unintelhgibly—as 
“= id Mrs. Parkes , rubbing the child’s benumbed limbs with the Frenchman spoke it, indeed. He began: “ Sare, I wish 
ugh vet kindly hands. keep Adie.” St. Barbe nodded two or three tim ipo 
“Tf an iy thing has happened, I will keep the little lass | cally. “I be father to her, friend, every ting,” added Nici 
sell,” replied Nicholas. las, raising his voice, exte aang | his arms, and « rach | 
. “Hush now! she is quietened a bit; she'll speak enow. | air. “ What say you, sare?” 
lie, bai airn, where’s father? don’t you know ?” “ Bien, good, ver well ‘ responded St. Barbe, with a 
The small eerie- looking creature turned a pair of is | long series of gesticulatory movements expressive of sa 
ae ie W istful eyes on her face, and said, with a shrill g: sp- faction. 
a. | ‘O, he’s dead! he’s dead!” and fell weeping again The affair nung thus arranged to meet the views ot 
< > Passionately as before. | both, the silen as resumed, Nu fi la 
YAS useless to question the child any fu irther th M, | his chair, feeling that on this night at least he ougl 
— utte rly i Incap able of answe ring; and after \ ily r | ofier hospitali y, to drink suc s to the new year, and 
uring to elicit sone thing further, Mrs. Parkes gave | peaceful departure to the o }} hat had he, ps 
ne ead steeped in milk, which she ate with avidity, | low, in the corner-cupboard that was his larder but pa 
then | aid her to sleep on a rude settee, where she pr ‘a brown loaf and a pitcher of water? ula-fare 
[ sank into an exhausted t rpor. | tainly. All at « , vhile consid ; uN ° 2 
Wonder whether what Adie says can be true?” ob- | his lack of good cheer, the Minster bells st pped, and t 
i Mrs. Parkes refi ctively. “She jis not like other | clock struck midnigh The two men s K ha 1 
ins she has strance flights and fanc! ior one | at ly ind wished ¢ la man t It ” 
57 yer she can’t have fancied that. You stop | man diffused hims ya : 
r Drei w, while I go and ask them below if they Nicholas’s ‘ ‘ ity ana | ul ~ 
re I ouis hy is ly en working vester lav and Lay ti ] whi ly Vv | ha Ig) I Ta s | I 
the Minster last week: I saw him zo out this | he could have understood it. H said he m retu 
tea-time Adie went off to meet him, as she | to his wife and children, who waited iW " 
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ing of friends; but before departing, he looked at Adie for a 
minute, touched her little hand with his gray moustache, 
murmured over her a few words, which Nicholas thought 
sounded like a benediction, and finally bowed himself back- 
wards out of the room, almost losing his balance at the top 
of the steps by feeling for a handrail that did not exist. 
Nicholas shut the door after him, and replenished the sink.. 
ing fire; he then drew near to Adie, and exulted over his 
New Year’s gift, forgetting for the moment how he had come 
by it. 

“ What a wee birdie it is; what a tender wee nestling!” 
said he softly. He could scarcely forbear snatching her up 
and pressing her to his beating heart there and then; he 
would have done it but for fear of waking her. He said a 
great many things besides, very affectionate and very 
touching, from that stern disappointed heart of his, before 
he could leave her to sleep unwatched; and when drowsi- 
ness at last overcame him, it was with the greatest reluct- 
ance he crept to his bed. More than once before the frosty 
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real beautiful, and you’ll have something to give this hair, 


more than you seem to have got now.” his 
Nicholas grasped at the suggestion eagerly; the yaly. ey 
of his works would be the same whatever he took for them, ~ 
“They'll be too common if I sell them cheap to the printers. ie: 
but I'll carry a set, the whole cathedral set, to Canon Page; ” yor 
cried he; “and IT’ 11 take whatever he'll give. you 
“Just as you like, master; only recollect this growin; es 
bairn can’t live as you've done ; and if you keep her at all te 
you must keep her well. As for y our pictures being common ‘i 
if they cost little, the commoner a good thing is the better, er 
I should say. I'd as lief, and liefer, please a hundred poor Vs . 
men’s eyes as one rich man’s; maybe you don’t think jy lad ¢ 
that way.” “upp 
This view of the matter had never presented itself +, _, 
the engraver; he thought it worth considering, and wo 4 
dered how it had missed him before. Coveting fame, jy: ne 
had lost the way to it by toiling exclusively for one order 7 
ofminds. Are not the suffrages of the multitude as worthy — sig 





January dawn broke on the window-panes he came rustling 
to the settee in his tartan-cloak, like a comic ghost witha 
beard, driven about by anxiety of mind. At each visit he 
lingered a few minutes, and then scudded back with won- 


appreciation by the many who feel as worthy as apprecia. | 
tion by the few who judge ? Atel 

The snow still continued to fall; it was drifted up in! 
great white billows against the buttresses at the north sii 





derful agility, lest she should awake, and, seeing him, should 
be frightened. 

Poor old Nicholas Drew’s heart was singing a new song 
the whole of that live-long night, though he went supperless 
to bed. 


I1.—Tuer New Care anp New PLeaAsure. 


With daylight came Mrs. Parkes, carrying Nicholas’s 
portfolio, all drenched with melted snow. 

“There, Master Drew, thank me for that,” cried she, 
throwing it down on the table; “the bairns were just going 
to rive it open when I stopped ’em. Maybe the things in- 
side will be no worse.” 

“Q dear, O dear, they are all spoiled; 
groaned the old man. He looked at the case dismally for 
a few minutes; then brightened suddenly as he turned to 
the fire, by which sat Adie in a huge leather-chair, with 
her tiny feet on a block of wood, and a basin of milk in 
her lap. 

“Well I declare,” exclaimed Mrs. Parkes in great be- 
wilderment, “ you are good friends already, I see !” 

“Yes, we are,” responded Nicholas cheerfully. “I don’t 
know how it came about, I’m sure; do you, Adie?” 

“T never called names after you, or threw stones,” said 
the child timidly. 

“Bless its bonnie face, that it didn’t!” gasped Mrs. 
Parkes, melting. “ You are a good bairn, Adie ; 
be rude to Master Drew, will you?” 

“Father said it was cruel, and I must not. 


what a pity!” 


O father, 


come back, do come back!” She would have flung herself to 
the ground in a wild paroxysm of crying, had not the woman 
caught her, and, gently rocking her in her arms, succeeded 


in soothing her again. 

“There, there, hush, my bairn, be quiet!” said she; and 
then added: “Now, Master Drew, 
you'll go and see Mr. St. Barbe about the funeral. Let it be 
decent, though maybe poor Louis has left nothing. 
buy a bit of black stuff to make her a frock; I’ll sew it.” 

Nicholas went to the great press, and took thence a little 
bag; this was a pretence, for he remembered ruefully that it 
contained only a few copper coins: he was quite puzzled how 
to meet this sudden demand on his scant resources. He staid 


pottering so long, that Mrs. Parkes, who shared the popular 


faith in his hidden wealth, began to think hardly of him, 
and to say to herself that he was but a grudging churl after 
all. She soon hit on an expedient for hastening him, and 
at the same time rebuking him for his supposed covetous- 
ness. 

‘Master Drew,” said she significantly, “I'd advise you 
to sell them black pictures of yours for as many shillings as 
you've asked pounds; then folks will buy them, for they’ re 














you'll never 


I'll stay with Adie, if 


And | he. 


of the Minster , and lay thick on every ledge and arch an’ ri 
moulding, bringing out the hoary di arkness of the stone i 
strong relief, Nicholas had no eyes for it on this morning 
as he tramped through the yet untrodden covering oft! 
gardens, in his tartan and round hat. It was still too ear! 
for the children to be about, or it is greatly to be feare! 
that his odd fluttering garments would have been made th - 
mark of many a well-aimed snowball. He reached eae 
eanon’s house unmolested, therefore, and gave a faint pu'l 
at the bell. After the lapse of a few minutes a florid butler ‘ I 
looked out of a side-window, and seeing who stood ther is 
asked sharply what Nicholas wanted; and being told tha 
he wished to speak to Canon Paget, replied that that gentle. 
man was out of town, and would not return for a week. F 
This was a totally unlooked-for disappointment ; for som tats 
minutes after the red face had disappeared from the win« 
Nicholas remained standing under the portico, cousiderin: Wl 
with himself what he should do next. ‘‘I’ll go down iu 
the Barbican,” he said at length, slowly descending th 
steps. ‘“ Yes, I will; Marsh has wanted these etchings * | had fo: 
long while ; he won't give much, but then I must have son den] 
thing. What does it matter to me whether the y hang in his Oy 
parlour or lie shut up in Canon Paget’s folio? Nicholas 
Drew, you have been a fastidious, proud, old fool. This lit 
nestling that has fallen on your door-stone mus st teach y° u 
to mend your ways; it is high time you did, 1’m sure. burst, 
Exhorting himself inwardly, the old man turned dow: harged 
College Lane into Friargate ; and, avoiding the te mpt atl 
to run in and see that Adie had not ev aporated, or change hanged 
into any thing ofa less satisfactory nature, he went dir 
the shop in the Barbican which ‘he had visited the Walt t 
before. Marsh was there, scolding his apprentice, and) ‘hat wa 
state of post-vinous excitement. He burst into a co” Youngst, 
laugh as poor Drew appeared, and came forward [0 ' 
counter. . 
“ Are you so sharp set as this, Master Nicholas? ‘™ By ¢ 
“ Bless you, man, I can’t give your price for the p STEW ar 
and I wont. Who is to buy it if I do, eh?” SHE nit 
“T have not come about that now; I have brought 4° “Y Wag 
of the Minster etchings,—there are fifteen,” replie — : 
graver calmly. “You have coveted them often, Mars * Most 
when I was not disposed to sell; what will you give ™* ‘lous 
them now ?” eee tents 
“What I’ve offered ten times before—hall-acrod® © w very 
piece,” replied the printseller - Was 
“Make it two guineas,” said Nicholas. — LOW 
Marsh smiled with a rather surprised air; and We” 4 
might, for the engraver’s previous demand was ve 5%" P 
“We won't split for a matter of a few suutite | 
thing’s done,” he answered; and then counted ** " 
out on the counter at once, lest Nicholas shou! 
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nis hasty bargain. Unrolling the etchings, he continued to 
ve them for some minutes with a genuine appreciation of 
-ieir merits, and then said with unction: “I'll say this for 
ou, Nicholas Drew, these etchings will fetch money when 
oy and I are underground; there is not such a hand as 
ours in Europe at a Gothic building. It isn’t only the 
form and shape and richness you catch, or the light and 
chadow either; but it is the very spirit of the place, and 
your own genius you put into your pictures. You might 
ave been the original designer of the old Minster; the love 
of it seems bred into your bones.” 

“Ttis, itis. Hav’nt I lived in the shadow of it from a 
jad” eried Nicholas, warmed by Marsh’s words into betray- 
ing his enthusiasm. 

~« Ay, that’s it. Habit will tell. Come in, and have a 
elass this cold morning,” suggested the printseller. 
~ Nicholas excused himself, and started homewards. When 
lalfway there, he remembered what he had been bade to 
jo: and turning into a shop, he purchased some black stuff 
anda little hood for Adie; then, with the parcel under his 
wm, stopped at St. Barbe’s. 

The Frenchman was a clockmaker, living near the Min- 
sergates. Being busy when Nicholas entered, he had not 
‘ime to talk; but he gave him to understand in few words 
that he would not be interfered with in any arrangements 
that he might wish to make for either father or child. St. 
Barbe washed his hands of it entirely ; good Master Drew 
was a man of evangelic kindness; he would leave all to 
lim—all, He was a poor man himself, and could not be 

harged with any but his own household; he had hard 
rk to support them often, and more to the same effect. 

This was conclusive. 

“T shall not trouble him again; the child is mine,” said 
Nicholas audibly as he tramped away to the hospital, to 
wake final arrangements for the funeral of the poor wood- 

ver. He had not done so much business for years as he 
id that morning; all Friargate was astonished to see the 
‘artan In action so early, and marvelled greatly what could 
ave excited him to such unusual exertions. 

When he reached Nevil’s Court, the children were all 

t making a snow-man; at the sight of them the old en- 
raver felt quite a cold thrill run through his veins. He 
vad forgotten them in his excitement, until he came sud- 

uly on the rosy shouting troop. 

“ Here’s old Nick; let’s pelt him; let’s pelt him!” 
“teamed an audacious urchin at the top of his voice. 
‘aa-score shrill youthful pipes took up the cry, “ Old 
Nick, old Nick; pelt him; pelt him!” when, lo, with a 
“st, out came Job Parkes armed with a horsewhip! He 
uarged in amongst the youthful fry, overturning some, 
sud administering a salutary lash to others, until he had 
‘auged their tune into a most dolorous minor. Job had 
“ived his orders from his wife, and had been lying in 
““ to execute them ever since poor Drew went out. 
~“4t Was the last time he had to shrink from the mocking 


‘afar 


“esters; they did not soon forget their lesson. 





I1I.—Tue Frower or Nevw’s Covrr. 
_ By the tir 
“Tew and Ad 


i | 
“4 Ai 


ne that spring came round again, Nicholas 
© were quite settled and at home together. 
: ut ihe run of all the six rooms, and one especi- 
_; s'ven up to her. Here she had flowers which 
‘ Spiendidly in the wide sunny window, and a pair 
ausical linnets in a cage. She was a stirring 
1s child, subject to wild fits of laughter and rarer 
“! gloom, which gave Nicholas, who loved her as 
y apple of his eye, a strange uneasiness at times. 
way ard and wilful also, but very affectionate ; 
olen 1, but prompt to seek forgiveness. She 
it n, and no striking or prominent talent. It 
> “clore Nicholas could coax her into learning to 

1 She was nearly eight years old; she was, in 
ent, freakish, loving thing, whose tears 
Sharp word, and whose smiles were the 


y 











essence of heart-sunshine; it took so little to make her 
happy, that it grieved the old man to see her otherwise, and 
the restraining hand he kept upon her will was very light. 

Though living in Nevil’s Court, amongst poor artisans 
and the like, Nicholas Drew was not of their class; he had 
been born in that house before it was let off in apartments, 
when his father—a more flourishing individual than him- 
self—had rented the whole of it. Few people, if any, 
remembered this, though they felt that he was not one of 
them; that his genius, his education, and a certain innate 
refinement springing from a pure and gentle heart, made a 
wide gulf between them, which not even the miserable old 
tartan or his visible privations could by any means bridge 
over. 

Circumstances began to improve with him now for very 
natural reasons ; he sold his etchings at a moderate price, 
and also condescended to give lessons in drawing at several 
schools in Eversley, which he had formerly refused to do; 
but he still adhered faithfully to the ancient cloak and the 
felt-hat, while he delighted to see Adie dressed like a spring- 
flower. It was quite a picture to watch them sitting side 
by side in a stall at the Minster; she with such a soft 
pomegranate blush on her face, and he as faded, gray, and 
antique in shape as the queer effigies niched above them. 
They also often walked in the streets together, and Adic’s 
beauty was a far greater protection to him from gibe and 
sneer than ever his own scowl had been. 

As she grew up, her disposition became quieter and more 
pliant, and she submitted to be sent to ene of those schools 
which Nicholas attended. Here much was done towards 
disciplining her impetuous character, though her natural 
abhorrence of rules sometimes came out very strongly. She 
appeared ignorant in comparison with other girls, but she 
was not really so; for the good old engraver had taught her 
much biblical history from his stores of engravings, and 
imbued her with some desultory knowledge by relating to 
her pleasing or terrible narratives from general history. 
Her strongest instincts were in her affections; she did not 
judge, she felt; the reflective element seemed to have been 
omitted from her composition altogether. She never readily 
attached herself to her schoolfellows, and cared for nobody's 
companionship so much as Nicholas’s. Him she regarded 
with an enthusiastic, devoted, childish reliance ; he was at 
once the best, the wisest, the dearest, and the most pictu- 
resque of old men; she took pride in the tartan and the 
beard which others ridiculed, and identified herself so com- 
pletely in all his ways and oddities, that it was not safe to 
allude to them before her. 

“He is not like other people!” she echoed one day after 
a weak girl who had laughed at him,—“ not like other 
people! No; how should he be like them? Could he simper 
as men do who have nothing in their heads but wind? He 
has a great heart; he has a full brain. He could have 
built the Minster, I tell you. He ought to have lived long 
ago, and then he would have been a master of that grand 
society of Francs Macons we read about to-day. He is a 
great good man, and every body else is—Bah! why do you 
vex me? If you want to laugh, laugh at some one I don’t 
love.” Adie had a dangerous light in her southern eyes, 
when she was angry, that intimated very excitable passions, 
and even the possibility of a quick blow following the hasty 
word. It was wise to refrain from irritating her ; her school- 
companions acknowledged it with a dim confused fear and 
admiration for the fervour and earnestness of a temper so 
unlike their Saxon calm. Her gratitude, that was almost a 
passion ; her imagination, so vivid and so picturesque ; her 
warm sunny loveliness, attracted others even while they 
remained as a bar of separation between them. She, as well 
as Nicholas, was not like other people; but there was that 
about her which made little spites and jealousies impossible ; 
she was beloved by every body who knew her, and Mrs. 
Parkes, to whom she was warmly attached by the memory 
of past kindness, called her alternately “ poor Adie” and 
“the Flower of Nevil’s Court.” 
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MABEL. 


SuimMeERinG through the heavy curtains, broken lines of sun- 
set gold 

Fade within a stately boudoir, in a castle proud and old. 

Dimly glow, on roof and window, blazons the Crusader bore ; 

Dimly gleam the gilded mirrors, dimly shines the inlaid 
floor. 

Mixed with sombre antique splendours, richest trophies deck 
the bower 

Of our modern art luxurious—picture, statue, book, and 
flower. 

Bending o’er an open letter, till her brow her tresses veil, 

And the heaving of her bosom, sits a lady, still and pale. 

Rapt from every outward seeming is her fixed and dreamy 
glance, 

And her silent passion holds her rigid, breathless, in its 
trance. 

As the deer, surprised, the hunter fronts amid the woodland 
gloom, 

She adown her spirit’s vista gazes, face to face with Doom. 


Lady, peerless Lady Mabel!—thou around whose youthful 
head 

Nature’s gifts and Fortune’s favours have their glittering 
halo shed,— 

When the bridal-bells were ringing, and thy stern relentless 
sire 

Gave thee, in thy budding girlhood, passive to his dreaded ire, 

To a titled hoary Baseness,—mot} hérle ss and helpless child, 

Weeping midst the gauds they counted should thy girlish 
heart have wiled,— 

Did he think the blossom folded from the drear Dece:mber- 
day 

Might not, to its desolation, open to a warmer ray ? 

Did no angel-yoices, pleading for thy whiteness, mect his 
ear ? 

Did no lightning-prescience smite him with a sense of danger 
near ? 


Still she gazes on the letter; still, while thickly beats her 
heart, 

On the fatal message ponders :— 
we part! 

Far from thee, from joy, from blessing, loveliest, most be- 
loved! I go; 

The full measure of my anguish may’st thou never, never 
know. 

Lifted to the glorious presence of thy radiant womanhood, 

Could I see the gulf that, hungering, yawned beneath me 
where I stood ? 

Dazzled, blinded by the brightness of that charméd world of 
bliss, 

I have fall’n from realms celestial to the hopeless blank 
abyss. 

Mad my words, my woe! vet think not that my frenzy 
would unsphere 

Thy complete and queenly beauty my lone student-lot to 
cheer. 

Dream of earth and hope of heaven take thy form—and only 
thine; 

But enthroned above my sorrow, as a saint above a shrine. 

Yet, hadst thou been poor and lowly, nurtured in some 
kindly shade, 

Never bloomed so fair an Eden as for thee my love had 
made ; 

For I would have wooed thee, dearest, with such sweet 
resistless might 

As had drawn the farthest planet from its stedfast path of 
licht ; 

And my soul, through thy inspiring, to such nobleness had 
erown, 


“Fare thee well, to-night 


To si ich height of worth and roodness as had raised it to 
thine own. 








Se 


ee 


Fare thee well, once more—for ever!—hitter wor ds, but 
fondest prayer! 
Solitude and exile call me—to the silence of despair,” 


What the new emotion, waking like a giant from its 9 


To thy marble brow, O Mabel, makes the sudden erie» 


leap, 
While through all thine inmost being thrills a yearning 
without name, ¥ 
And the sharp electric pulses throb tumultuous through ¢} y 
frame ? 


Rising, eyes through tears uplifting, in her ruth she my. 
murs low, 

Clasping her white hands imploring, “ 
his woe ? 

I, who from his lofty spirit nobler faith and hope have learned: 

], whose love, in sadness hoarded, to no other ever turned? 

Shall a vow enforced, and hated at the moment it was sai) 

Bind the shrinking heart, that loathes it, to a contract {als 
and dead ? 

, thou Heaven of Truth above me, truth and love m 

steps shall guide ; 

For I love him, and his wand’ring will I share whate'x 
betide.” 


Shall I leave him ¢) 


Tremblingly, the Lady Mabel, through the mists that @) 
her sight, 

Writes, “ Beyond the gates I'll meet thee, and we shal! it 
part to-night.” 

And she seals and sends the missive to the Student 


grief, 
And the twilight slowly darkens, hours so long and yet s 
brief. 
#: % it # # # * 


In the solemn fragrant temple of the starry summer. ight 
With a silent kiss, the lovers earnest troth unspoken p! 
Through the fragrance, through the starlight, forth t 
‘fare o’er moor and lea, 
Pressing still their rapid journey, hasting onward to thes 
# # #: % * “ + 
Brightly for the Lady Mabel glows the balmy southern s 
Bright with Love’s unclouded summer all her peacef 
go by ? 
Valley, lake, and shining mountain, in serene protec! 
bond, a 
Rounding her glad home’s oasis from the desert-world 
yond. 
% # # ‘ Py 
But the years glide on for ever; and amid their silet lear 
Nearer yet, and ever nearer, comes a shape of fear anc 


Flushed his cheek with fading roses, on his couch the | 
one lies ; . 

And an ever deepening shadow broods o’er Mabel’ ' 

And an i hand is closing round her heart wit 
ger a 

As her life’s sole treasure passes from her clinging } 
clasp. 


‘ 
r bea. 


Yet her words speak strength and comfort, and B=! 
sunny smile, ¥ 
Though she knows the sand is ebbing, and the how 
near the while. 
* * # * * 
Soft and cool, the breath of even fans the } 
Tenderly on Mabel’s bosom for the last time 
And the sun sinks slowly, slowly, with a lows” 


ray, 
dle ssing the dim eyes that never may Deno z 
“ Day is done’ ’__the words come faintly—“and the § 


shadows meet ; 
Not for me I mourn,—thus dying, deares 
sweet.” 
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«row his words, and fainter: “Sunshine art thou 
ill to me; 


Pat Tm that I must leave thee, and the lonely night 
, for thee !" 
ithe failing wavering accents die away, as through the 


Trees 
Lit 


i\iog the low receding music of the wailing sunset-breeze. 

\ahel presses back the stupor weighing upon heart and brain, 

iocer twines her soft arms round him, whispers fondly 
through her pain, 


love! the sun is hidden but to rise in newer light; 


ty race, . 
)arest, Lam going with thee, and we shall no¢ part to-night. 
4 last faint smile plays, fleeting, dreamlike, o’er his 


lips, and fades, 
sing gleam that brightens some lone tarn through 
twilight shades. 

art is chilled within her, stricken from its 


pas 
, 


watch- 


And her hi 
ul care, 

‘+s Joving currents freezing in that hour of still despair, 
isa ft aubain, slow congealing while the whirling tempests 


fons when the hush 





(alm and quiet lie the lovers, while the stars above them 
range, 
Folled in that last embracing, safe from Sorrow and from 
Change. 
Now, beneath a grassy hillock, sleep they softly side by side; 
Hearts that Love so true united, pitying Death would not 
divide. ANNA BLACKWELL. 





- PIRESIDiG ELOCUTLON, 
| veal ") the Editors of the National Magazine. 
at EMEN,—I am one of the thousands who have derived 
m tue early-closing movement. I am no longer 


rid be ve ol fashion or the martyr to trade, but the humble 


ng servant of both. It has been said by the oppo- 
‘ | emovement, that we youne men would waste the 
b trail _ 'Sieisure afforded us in scenes of riot and dissipation, 
jb be tail a, . _—— . 1 
ad pail | ourseives and children all the consequences 
na } She -*i? * fn . . ° 
mn vice, if once freed from the glare of the 
47 ° ~ ,°8 . e 
ithe excessive fatigue of mind and body 
t 41 °° . . . ry’ a 
eoarless pertormance of our duties, lo those who 


the foll ly of the movement, and to those 
It b lone and pen, and moral l pecu- 
.T here bee permission to relate how the 


ise sp nd most of t evel ings. 
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evenings tedious, that such a recreation would be found 
agreeab le at the fireside of every family where the love of 
literature is in any way indulged. What is read out is more 
pabnatly remembered than that which is read in 
I have noticed, toa, that where oa ec or four persons take a 
book each, there will generally be one or two others who 
would rather talk; hence unanimity of fecling is not always 
promoted by the silent enjoyment of books. Besides, 
friends are together, it is not always well for th 
themselves into a meeting of mutes. Let a book be chosen, 
and Jet one of the party undertake to read out a poem or a 
story. I know that I never enjoy any thing more than the 
reading of Zam o’Shanter by one of our members, who comes 
from ’yond Tweed ; and I have myself contributed to the plea- 
sant passing of an evening by reading Kirner’s magniticent 
“Sword Song,” and Southey’s comical poem of “ Lodore.” 
The practice strengthens the vocal powers, improves our 
knowledge of accent and emphasis, and gives one a new 
insight jnto the mode adopted by the literary artist to con- 
vey impressions and emotions through the medium of lan- 
guage. I can conceive no more pleasurable neficial 
enjoyment for any family-circle, when assembled round the 
fire, than the reading aloud, by one of their number, of some 
favourite author, on whom and the reader's style they can 
afterwards make comments, with a view to mutual good 
understanding and improvement. ey 
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BRITISH INSECTS AND THEIR METAMORPHOSES. 
I11.—Tur Varovrer Morns (Orgyia antiqua and Orgyia 
gonostigma), 
By HENRY NOEL HUMPHREYS, 
*INSES 


AUTHOR OF 1T CHANGES,” ‘' DRITISH BUTTERFLIFS, 


TRANSFORMATIONS,” ETC, 


AND THEIR 


THe early season of the year is always one of rapidly 
creasing attraction to the entomol: Kvery day the 
creasing light and warmth of the sun bring into existence, 
or rather into a new form of existence, many se ee crea 
tures, passed by unseen by those who are not schooled « 
servers of nature, but full of interest to the careful stud 
One morning a young naturalist brought me w iH it he dh ‘emed 
a most anomalous creature, the appearance of 
pletely defied all his attempts to assign it to any class with 
which he was acquainted. The body appea what in 
the form of that ofa beetle; but instead of bei ing clothed in a 
shell of black 


NIST. 


whi th COM 


ed SOT E 


armour, like the more ordinary species, or in 
one of glistening metallic hue, like the ro se-ber le, it was 
entirely unprotected, except by a soft coating of cl silky 
hairs. The eyes were not (when only superficially ol ‘ed 
unlike those of a common fly; and above, or rather between 
them, protruded two slender horns thin as a fine thread 
It had six legs, and crawled briskly al with a gait, a 
my young friend observed, somethi: between th of a 
beetle and a spider. ‘The joints, « rments, of the some 
what lengthened abdomen were just visible 1] t he 
smooth cray fi which form l its ve ne. a l at « i} 
shoulder was a small excrescene hich had somewhat tl 
appearance of a foundation to which an artificial wing might 
have been easily attached 
I knew the lit creatul It was an old ac. 
quaintance ; one ofthe early pro ; sana 
turalist, which had | on ler 
me. “Itisamoth,” I : to the put 
\ mot] exclaimed n 1: motl 


to me. 
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Among the most 
interesting exam- 
ples of moths apte- 
rous in the female 
sex, that of the Va- 
pourer, Orgyta an- 
tiqua, and its allied 
species, Orgyia go- 
nostigma (the sub- 
jects of our illus- 
tration), are per- 
haps the most in- 
teresting. 

In the larva 
state, the common 
Vapourer, O. anti- 
qua, is a remark- 
ably curious and 
handsome caterpil- 
lar (No. 2 in the 
cut). He is ofarich 
dark-brown, varied 
with gray and 
orange tones, and 
spotted with red. 
On his back are .. 
four thick tufts, of 3 
pale straw-colour, 
which look like up- 
right tassels of floss-silk cut square at the top ; and at the head 
and sides are open brush-like bunches of delicate hairs, each 
tipped with a slight knob, or club. The male caterpillars are 
said to be darker in colour than the females, but do not dif- 
fer in other respects, either in that or the chrysalis state ; but 
on emerging from that metamorphosis-protecting shell, the 
contrast of the male and female insect becomes very re- 
markable. The male is furnished with handsome wings of a 
rich brown colour, varied with dark striations, and one re- 
markably brilliant spot of white at the posterior corner of 
the front wings. The female, on the other hand, is of a dull 
ashy-gray, and almost entirely wingless, the rudiments of 
wings being scarcely visible (as shown in the engraving at 
No.3). The appearance there presented corresponds pretty 
nearly with that described by my young friend in another 

apterous female moth, though of quite a distinct genus. It 
is said that the females of this species have the power of 
emitting an odour by which the males are made aware of 
their presence, just as the light serves to attract the male 
glow-worm. The peculiar hovering, or vapouring, flight of 
the male moth of this species is said to be caused by his con- 
stant search for indications of the presence of his wingless 
mate, and it has also given to the genus its popular name. 

The other and rarer species, O. gonostigma (No. 4), is 
much handsomer, being variegated with touches of orange 
and gray, as well as white; and the caterpillar (No. 5) is 
also more richly tinted. The female of O. gonostigma is 
much larger and deeper coloured than that of the more 
common species. 

The caterpillars of both kinds are found early in the 
spring, and the perfect insects appear in the autumn, inva- 
riably taking their gay fluttering flight in the broad day- 
light, instead of the night, which is the promenade time of 
most of the moth family. 
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POULTRY-KEEPING. 


Dear Mrs. Home,—Many persons who keep hens for their 
profit or amusement complain that they do not obtain a 
sufficiency of eggs to repay the disbursements made for 
grain and other nutriment upon which they feed them. 
Some attribute this to the inferior breed of the fowls; but 
herein they deceive themselves; for if they are taken proper 
care of, there are none so unprolific as not to pay their own 
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errata 
food. Even con. 
noisseurs in poul. 
try, for the most 
part, ignore that 
the hen belongs 
to the omnivorous 
genus, and conse. 
quently, in order 
to become prolifie, 
requires, among its 
other aliments, g 
certain quautity of 
animal food. When 
fowls are left at 
liberty toscrape up 
their own guste. 
, nance in the field, 
or around the farm, 
they devour quan. 
tities of insects, 
worms, and other 
animals; and when 
these are found 
in abundance, eat 
very little grain, 
and even pass it un- 
touched to regale 
themselves on the 
more congenial 
nourishment which Nature provides for them. Now if they 
are incarcerated in a prison where it is impossible for them 
to satisfy their natural taste for animal flesh, it is in vain to 
furnish them with abundance of grain; they become sickly 
and unprolific, and consequently the profit expected from 
them is diminished. In order to remedy this, a small por- 
tion of the remains of beef or fresh pork should occasionally 
be given them, and the difference in the supply of eggs 
would soon be obvious. I write this from conviction, having 
resided some years in Holland, where the practice 1s univer- 
sally resorted to; and the immense quantities of eggs col- 
stantly exported to England from that country will In & 
great measure justify my remarks. Wishing your readers 
who may be induced to act upon my suggestion = _ 
dant success, I am, &c., asi 
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THE WATER-SPIDER. 
To the Editors of the National Magazine. 


In No. 4 of your Paper (dated October 25), a corresponsst 
says, that the Water-Spider is furnished by —_ — 
skin, or bag, over the abdomen, which is gnaw 
taining air; and that this bag, when filled, Plier tf 
appearance of a globule of quicksilver. This I negate 
be incorrect. If your correspondent will wre et 
out of water, and examine (by means of a lens), ‘ch thick 
cover that the body of the insect 1s covered nee 
pile of fine hairs. On replacing the spider in the ee i. 
air entangled in the hairs will be pressed om vot ae of 
globule of air which gives the appearance 0 = wad cole 
quicksilver. This does not seem to be in se tapeet aL: 
nected with the teats on the abdomen of t cee bis 
cepting that they appear more raised and destitut " 
so that the water presses down upon them. 
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THE WINGED PEA. 
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A corRESPONDENT, with whom this plant is 8 rs -3 
tells us it was popular some seventy years 85) os 

ally forgotten. We have been indebted se rand bave 
this gentleman for a fresh supply of the seed, 2°” scr 


‘ay == 


thus enabled to send a small quantity 10 © ss 
who applied. No further applications can 
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MAPPIN’S SHILLING RAZOR. 


Warranted good by the Makers, JOSEPH MAPPIN and BROTHERS. 


SOLD EVERY WHERE. 
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WAPPIN’'S PRUNING-KNIVES IN EVERY 
eat VARIETY. 
aun, Warranted good by the Makers. 


DISH-COVERS, SPOONS, AND FORKS, 
And all Articles usually made in Silver, can now be obtained from their London 
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Warehouse, 
King William Street, City, 


Where the largest Stock in London may be seen. 


MAPPIN’S SUPERIOR TABLE- 


KNIVES maintain their unrivalled superiority. Handles can- 
not possibly become loose; the blades are all of the very first 
quality, being their own Sheffield manufacture. Buyers ig 7 
at their London Warehouse, 67 and 68 King William Street, City; 


and Queen’s Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 
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MAPPIN BROTHERS, 
QUEEN’S CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD; 


AND 67 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, 
Where the Stock is sent direct from the Manufactory. 


*,* CATALOGUE WITH PRICES FORWARDED FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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f eggs SI00PING OF THE SHOULDERS, 
hav ibs Contraction of the Chest, and 
univel- Growing-out of the Shoulders, 
og COD have been REMOVED in many 
| “sag thousand cases during the last 
i Ten Years, 
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Directions for Self-measurement, and every 


particular, post-free. 


RICHARD FORD, 


PATENTEE, 38 POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 














Human Hair and Tube in whieh it grows. 


GRAY HAIR RESTORED TO ITS 
ORIGINAL COLOUR. 


Neuralgia and Rheumatism cured by F. M. HER- 
RING’S PATENT MAGNETIC COMBS, HAIR 


and FLESH BRUSHES. They require no prepara- 


tion, are always ready for use, and cannot get out of | 


order. Brushes, 10s. and 15s.; Combs, from 2s. 6d. to 
20s.—Offices: 32 Basinghal! Street, London; where 
may be obtained, gratis, or by post for four stamps, 
the Ilustrated Pamphlet ;: ‘‘ Why Hair becomes Gray, 
and its Remedy.” 





PATENT CONCERTINA for £1 16s. 


Of superior make, six-sided, with the double action, 
to play in five keys. To play in all keys, 2/. 12s. 6d. 
Concertinas having the full compass of notes (48 keys), 
from 4 to 12 guineas. The latter as used by Sig. 
Regendi. 

Manufactured by the Inventors and Patentees, 
WHEATSTONE and Co., 20 Conduit Street, Regent 


| Street, where may be had their New Patent Duet 


Concertina, at 1/. lls. 6d. and 2/. 2s. 


| GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 


USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
And pronounced by her Majesty's Laundress 
to be the finest Starch she ever used. 


Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 


























No Pen can tell the great Superiority of Willis’s 


PATENT GOLD-COLOURED PENS 


to all others. They neither rust nor corrode; are 
made with fine medium, or broad points, as flexible 
as the quill ; and for extreme durability are unequalled. 
Sold in Boxes, containing 25 pens, Is. ( post-free for 
13 stamps), or 3s. 6d. per 100, at the Gold-coloured 
Pen Warehouse, 8 Newgate Street, E.C. 


N.B. None are genuine unless stamped, “ W1L.1s, 
8 Newgate Street.” The trade supplied. 





WILLIAM CARTER, 


Importer, Expotter, and Stay-Bodice Manufacturer, 
informs the Public his Stock is now complete. See 
Prices below. 


LADIES, AVOID TIGHT LACING, AND TRY 
WILLIAM CARTER’S 

Young Ladies’ Elastic Coutil Bodices, 3s. 6d. to 7s.; 

Ladies’ Coutil Bodices (to Fasten in Front), 3s. lid. 

to Ws. 


Address, WILLIAM Carter, 22 
London, E.C. 


Ludgate Street, 


| LADIES’ SELF-LACING CORSETS. 


With Patent Front Fastenings, 9s. 6d. to 2l¢s.; Paris 
Wove Stays (any size required), 52. lid. to 12s. 6d. ; 
Pamily and Nursing Stays (self-a‘justing), 10s. 6d. to 
25s.; Coloured and White Satteen or Jean Stays, 
4s. 6d. to 9s. 6d.; Carter's Patent Railway Safety 
Pocket, ls. and ls. 6d. For Self-measurement, num- 
ber of Inehes round the Top, Waist, and Hips. 

Address, Wittiam Carter, 22 Ludgate Street, 
London, E.C. 


LADIES’ VIGORNIA-ROBED 
CRINOLINE SKIRTS, 


In all Colours (quite new). Parisian Eugénie Hooped 
Skeleton Skirts, 6s. 6d. to 10s. 6d.; Pull-sized Crino- 
line Petticoats (Gray and White), 8s. 6d. to 16s. 6d.: 
Watch-spring Crinoline and Muslin - kirts, 9s. 6¢. to 
30. Post-office Orders should be add WiL- 
LIAM CARTER, 22 Ludgate Street, London, E.C. 


: 
ressecd, 


N.B. Engravings of the above, or Wholesale Lists, 
free. 
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‘MEDICINE CHESTS g SA Stoppered Bottles, 


or in Boxwood and Leather Cases, for Travelling 


bt i 4 1s, each, 
WITH { Bn Gi | yt EYE DOUCHES, 2s, each 
ACCURATELY STOPPERED BOTTLES, ee 7 : Nl | la ll INHALERS, 5s. 
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= : GRADUATED MEASURES, ls 


EVERY SIZE AND PATTERN, 


is without Valves, and cannot get out of order, being 


constructed entirely of Metal. Price 35s. Illustrated List of Prices forwarded i, 


By WILLIAM T. COOPER, PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMIST, 26 OXFORD STREET. 


Medicines are prepared by Competent Assistants. No Apprentices are employed. 


DO YOU SUFFER TOOTHACHE? MILLS? 


If so, use WILLIS’S BRANDE’S ENAMEL, for filling Decaying Teeth, and ren- 1 rh 
dering them sound and painless, price 1s. per packet post-free, thirteen postage- ae 
stamps, containing enough for several teeth. The only substance approved by LONDON-MADE PATENT LEVER AND OTHER : 
the Medical Faculty, as being unattended with pain or danger, and the good ‘ > s0et 
effects of which are permanent. ARE UNEQUALLED FOR THEIR iesosaenial 
CAUTION.—The great success of this preparation has induced numerous un- OF PERFORMANCE, AND LOW PRE 
skilful persons to produce spurious imitations, and to copy WILLIS’S BRAN DE’S St , 1 free, it 
ENAMEL Advertisements. It is needful, therefore, to guard against such im- a Every Watch wareniee past. 5 in orde 
positions, by seeing that the SIGNATURE OF THE ORIGINAL MANUFAC- OT a santa le 


TURER, JOHN WILLIS, IS ON THE OUTSIDE of every packet, without which KY ! Gold Horizontal Watches, Gold Dials, 
none is genuine. Jewelled . . 


Authentic Testimonials, selected from many hundred testifying to the extraordinary | \t% Pid Ditto, Lever do. 10 holes Jewelled °°" 
efficacy of Willis’s Brande’s Enamel. Wh ; [! Silver Horizontal ditto, 4 holes. Jewelled . 
** High Street, Uttoxeter, January 17th, 1853, 2” “j/ Ditto, Lever, very superior London-made sl 
“ Sir,—Having for three years used your Enamel with perfect success, and BY, , f Solid 
having other persons in my family suffering from toothache, I sent for another oy An unusually extensive wre : 
thirteen-pennyworth. I am, Sir, yours, &c, S. C, MELLOoR, Guard and Albert Chains. 
“To Mr. John Willis.” . eRACELETS 
From Miss Price, New Botley, Oxford, January 30th, 1853. DIAMOND AND OTHER RINGS, BROOCHES, DB» 


‘*Mr. John Willis. Sir,—I had a box of your Enamel some time ago, and the ‘ed Designs. 
result was most satisfactory.” ' All of the latest and most approv 
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» wart of the 
** Stanhope-in-Wearedale, Durham, April 17th, 1853. A Descriptive Pamphlet of Patterns and Prices sent free to any pa 
Sir,—You must be so good as to send me some of your Enamel, as I have been | ‘ Orders, 
strongly recommended to use it by Mr. William Dodd of this place; he has used it, | Any of the above forwarded, free, on receiving Post-office 
and it answered the purpose well. Yours, &c. Rosert Dixon. 
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“To Mr. John Willis.” HENRY MILLS, 171 OXFORD STREEI, 
** Stanhope-in-Wearedale, Durham, September Ist, 1848. 

“* Dear Sir,—I enclose another Post-office order for your valuable Enamel, that 
will be the fourth when it comes, and which have all answered their object. /FARS. 
Please to forward the same to WitvraM Dopp, ESTABLISHED 30 YE- 

**To Mr. John Willis.” 


** Edmondsly Colliery, Chesterly Street, July 27th, 1849. -— . oa a 
“Sir,—I have never had the toothache since, in the teeth I -filled with your 


“Cute Pate <a § 
Enamel. Witit1aM HENDERSON. LADIES’ GOOD UNDER-CLOTHIS 


‘To Mr, John Willis.” 
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Loxpox :—Manufactured oly by John Willis, 19 Cursitor Street, Chancery | 
Lane; and sold wholesale by J. nanger, Oxford Street; Dietrichsen and Hannay, MRS. HISCO CK, 
Oxford Street ; Butler and HardSng, Cheapside; Low, Son and Benhow, Strand ; UTFIT 
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“ponemand mneaas TLE :—Daglish and Ismay. GLascow :—Campbell and Taylor, | 54 QuADRANT, REGENT >? 
Brunswick Court (agents for all Scotland). Dustis:—W. Jackson, 9 Westland | a & | ow 
Row (agent for all Ireland). And sold retail by all Chemists and Patent Medi- | : : 5 seca 
cine Vendors in the United Kingdom. Twenty really authorised Testimonials | Fine Linen Chemises » es 
accompany each box, with full directions for use. Sent free, by return of post, by Fine Long Cloth Chemises . ; . r ; 
J. WILLIS, 19 Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, London, in return for thirteen | Handsome Night-Dresses - . . 


penny stamps. Tucked Petticoats . - 
Beware of Imitations. See that the signature of the original manufacturer, trd Jess thas * 
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JOHN WILLIS, 18 ON THE OUTSIDE OF EACH PACKET, without which none ie Wedding Outfits. Outfits to India one-t Lists sent tree 
genuine. Patterns of Material and Lists 
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IL RITORNO DELLA CON'PADINA. 


(7HE RETURN OF THE PEASANT.) 
By E. EAGLES. 










Hvine alre ady criticised this picture in our review of the 
Exhibition of the Society of British Artists, it remains but 
i nt out to the re ader the extremely valuable qualities 
an firstly, the grand bronzed healthiness of the 
awe. and their firm and resolute expression of self- 
™ ndenee,—a character which the men in Italy seem to 
have parted with to the women ; secondly, the self-confident 
4 firmly-planted attitude with which the woman carries 
vself through the water, despite the double call upon her 
nterest and attention. 
Our remarks had been directed against the Romanesque, 
1 and unnatural colour of the picture; and our praise 
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« freely given to the vigorous and forcible qualities 
l it exhibits: these are precisely such as should be as 
in an engraving as in the original. In addition to 
first-named merits in expression and attitude, let us 


} 


i that the drawing, being without pretension to deep 
r extreme delicacy, has withal a powerful sweep, 
lit be advantageously cultivated by many painters 
hich rep The composition of the picture has 
tly the character of robust vigour which would be ex- 
ted from a designer who evinced so much power in other 
S of art. 
ur last word must be in earnest and sincere warning to 
s of the manifest importance of cultivating a truer 
: for colour and light and shade, matters which he 
But the whole tendency of the English 
ng upon truth of representation and bril- 
Nour, it will hardly be possible for a painter, 
‘ his talent may be, to succeed, unless he at least 
ct for such points in art, the nobility and 
can for a moment contemn. This 
3 hy, 8 of colour is the more lamentable, as it 
ws to be wilful; there being in mariy parts of the 
irases of this quality whic h are of much be auty, 


“to have crept out in spite of him as it were. 
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I.—A Suarx Srory. 


ith of June 1838, I was on board the barque Cal- 
ches off the Ullna. My gig was manned and 


nd ny friend Tom C arey were going up 
r our stevedore, who had been se nt up 
to sia ‘ct a raft of mahogany. The sea- 
a strongly, and the afternoon was cool and 
ont sunderstand me; don’t think it was 
comparatively so. The sea-breeze 
sultry at mosphe re of the morning; 
l at 82° in the shade. 

} ad on our dress- coats or black p: ints, al. 
+ to visit a gentleman of no sm; ne im- 
‘ts—the captain of the m: vhoguny-cut- 
‘ased ourselves in a suit of clean 
vur pea-coats to protect us from the 
we stepped into our little four-oared 
the river, My little boat had al ways 

whole fleet: she 


‘ant as a cork, 
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was very sharp 
and was without 







see the surf breaking on it 


yr ng into the Bay of seen as, 
a of : 
t noa. 














; between C ape ameron 

Pear Herta ly by boats. and is used p inci 

@ is "a nap of ships which take in their 

Ay oA! ame, and its banks extremely 

» > Inont ‘ 

ea ae 4. on which at times the surf 
wee’ Pass Without « rreat « danger 
=* “—) atin * 








in a remarkably unpleasant fashion. I had heard of the 
dangerous nature of the entrance, but had not paid much 
heed to it; I thought it was only a tale to frighten young- 
sters and old women; but when I saw the immense break- 
ers follow one after the other, dash on the bar, and then 
roll boiling and hissing right into the mouth of the river, I 
confess I altered my opinion, and looked on them with some- 
thing like perplexity ; however, with s 
under us, I did not fear. 

We had not got far from the ship when the man at the 
stroke-oar called my attention to several boats which had 
put off from the ships in the fleet. | 

“Something amiss,” said Tom Carey. “Look out ahead, | 
coxswain, and see if you can make out what it is.” | 





such a boat as we had 


“Can't see any thing, sir; can you? 

“No,” I replied; “yet I can't see any thing astern ; 
must be ahead. Give way, my men; 
capsized in the surf.” 

“Ay, ay, right,” broke in the coxswain. 
“See there, in the way of them two cocoa-nut trees; watch 
the next rollers, and you'll see the poor fellows holding on 
to the boat.” 

I did see them; and knowing that the coast swarmed 
with sharks, I saw at once that their only chance of safety, 
in case they escaped drowning, and got outside the surf, 
was for us to reach them as soon as they got clear of it. 1 | 
therefore urged my men to put out their strength; 
responded nobly to my, call, and we soon began to fly over 
the seas. A race like this—time e against life or death—is a 
most exciting thing; and as we bounded over the waves a 
multitude of “thoughts flitted through my brain. It is per- 
fectly astounding at what a rate the mind will travel under 
such circumstances. Had our boat been endowed with the 
same faculty, the result might have been different 
it was, 


it 
perhaps it’s a boat 





sir, you're 


they 


but as 
she seemed to know she was on an errand of mercy, 


for I never saw her skim so lightly over the seas. per was 
a paragon of a boat, was that same gig of the Calcutta. 


Stout arms and brave hearts propelled her with a vaboaiie | 
had never before witnessed; yet we were some 
from the bar when we saw the boat come out 
wards, and two of the men clinging to her. | 

“One, two, three—that makes five, said the 
swain, as three more cleared the surf and struck out for us. 

“Thank God, they’re all safe thus far,” said I. “It’s the 
Resolution’s boat; 1 saw the captain and four hands go 
this morning. Give way, my men; a bottle of g 
when we get on board.” 

“Ay, ay, sir,” 
stroke-var, “ never 
a case as this.” 


e° 
aistance 
} r . 

DVOCTOM Ule- 
7 


SIr, COX. 


1 


said the young fellow who pulled tue 
fear of that; but hang all grog in such 


I felt the rebuke ; ] fi It [ oug ht to have known sailors 
better. 

“ One, two, three, four,—I can only sce four,” said Carey ; 
‘one poor fellow’s gone. What’s that? A shark! God 
help ’em.”’ 

The water foamed from our bows; Carey and I clutched 
the thwarts of the boat; still we flew onward. 

* Another shark, " said Carey. “ D’ye see him coming 
down to windward ?” 

“One, two, three,—only three; another poor fellor 
Give way, my bonnies, rally again, all together; that’s your 
sort.” 

We were now drawing close to the boat: one man enly 
remained in the water; he struck out wildly, and then lift- 
ing up his hands imploringly, sank, and his faint 
help was drowned in the surging of the waters 

‘Way enough; in bow; back water uid the coxswair 

Carey, who had : livested | mself of $ yaci and 
now dived after him; he rose, supporting tl 
man; we hauled them on board; just tl a | 
dashed past us. 

Thank G rd, 5 n’re safe,”’ sal | 1, Sq mn’ 
hand. The two men who were taken off the boat had 


d ho dam i” 


talne 





. 3 : er 
but a good ducking. W 
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them that the first man who went down was the captain; 
and as he was striking out strongly only a few seconds be- 
fore he sank, in all probability he was seized by a shark, for 
neither ‘.e nor the man ever rose again. 

It was a melancholy termination to our first attempt to 
go up the Ullua, and I felt the matter painfully at the time, 

as 1 understood that both of the poor fellows had wives, and 
the captain a large family, to lament their loss. Of course, 
after such an occurrence, it was out of the question to pro- 
ceed on our intended voyage, and we therefore made our 
way back to the ship. 

I cannot avoid relating an incident connected with this 
sad scene which is strongly characteristic of the supersti- 
tion of sailors. The boat in which the melancholy accident 
occurred was strong and well built, worth at least twenty 
pounds; yet after we had rescued the men from off her there 
was not a man in the fleet who would touch her, and she 
was left to drift out to sea. I must say she had a bad cha- 
racter, having capsized at the same place, on a former voyage, 
and drowned a man. 

When we got on board, the appearance of the sky be- 
tokened one of those thunder-storms which at this season 
are common in these latitudes, and we therefore made all 
snug for the night. 

A storm in the tropics is very grand, particularly in 
the neighbourhood of high mountains: the lurid lightning 
plays among their tops; the thunder, rumbiing and then 
bursting with a terrific crash against their sides, seems 
hurled back again with double violence; rain falling in 
torrents—in sheets; over every thing hangs a black pall, 
which is occasionally rent asunder by forked lightning. 

All this is very beautiful to contemplate under cover, 
with a pipe and a strong tumbler of grog, but to have been 
caught up the Ullua without shelter would not have been 
pleasant. Snugly ensconced in the cuddy of a good ship, I 
was fascinated; I sat up till the storm abated, smoked three 
or four pipes, and then retired to my berth to be lulled to 
sleep by the distant thunder. 


IL.—A Dinyer in Tue Busu. 

The morning broke with acloudless sky ; the air was pure 
and refreshing. We took a hasty breakfast, and jumped 
into our boat. The surf on the bar had subsided, and we 
entered the river without any trouble. I had heard that the 
scenery was very picturesque, but I was not prepared for 
any thing so enchanting. For some distance the margin of 
the stream was fringed with trees and shrubs. Turning 
a sharp angle of the river, we came upon a small island in 
the middle of the stream; this, too, was covered with tall 
cocoa-nut trees and bushes, from which issued a cloud of 
parrots, macaws, and other birds, with the most gorgeous 


plumage, that flew round us, uttering most discordant 
sounds; monkeys too, chased each other from branch to 


branch, chattering and looking wondrous wise ; and when 
I pointed my gun at them it was evident they understood 
the nature of that weapon, as they all scuttled away like 
mad, except one old fellow, who knowingly dodged behind 
a large leaf, and, because he could not see me, thought him- 
self perfectly safe. 

Passing the island, the scenery became more 
an entirely different character. On the right was a gentle 
slope, covered with fine grass, while in the distance the 
high land rose grandly, presenting a succession of thickly- 
wooded terraces, having the appearance of an immense na- 
tural amphitheatre. On the left a thick forest extended far 
beyond the range of our vision. It is at such a time, with 
the grand diorama of nature passing before you, and the dis- 
tant mountains frowning on you, that you feel how far na- 
ture exceeds the descriptions even of poets. 

I confess I was somewhat carried away by all this gran- 
deur, and wondered if in after-ages those vast and fruitful 
plains would be peopled and cultivated, and speculated on 
the probability of those vast forests falling before the march 


bold, and of 


—, 


faucy, when a sharp bite from a mosquito brought me up ql! 
standing. I crushed the bloodthirsty insect for its impertj. 
nence in thus disturbing me; but it was well for me that] 
was interrupted, otherwise I should have lost a fine bit of 
sport. 

As we wended our way slowly against the strong cy,. 
rent, [cast my eye on the bank, and there, among the trunks 
of fallen trees, 1 saw something move. I did not stop to gee 
exactly what it was, but raised my gun, and poured its cup. 
tents in what turned out to be a large alligator. With q 
desperate bound, the beast dashed into the water and swan 
towards us. What the creature’s intention was I cannoy 
tell; for it is seldom or never that they attack a humay 
being, much more a boat containing half-a-dozen. If such 
was its intention, Carey put a stop to it by putting a sho 
in one of its eyes. Master Alligator did not seem to like 
this much; for, after a plunge and a snort, he sank to the 
bottom. We were determined to see the end of him, and 
we pulled in to the spot where he sank, and there lay the 
brute dead. 

It was with great difficulty I could persuade Carey not 
to dive in to see if he was really dead, or only shamming 
it; and we finally settled it by splicing our two boat-hooks 
together, and giving him two or three admonitory pokes. 
As he paid no heed to these, we concluded he was dead, and 
left him. 

By this time I began to get most voraciously hungry, 
and dinner, that all-important never-to-be-forgotten business 
of the day, began to press upon the most tender sensibilities 
of my nature. As there was no post or electric telegraph in 
these benighted regions, we could not let our friends know 
we were coming; and Carey wondered how Peter would sa 
tisfy the craving of our stomachs, which was now becoming 
intense. He prophesied, and his theme was salt-herrings 
and salt-junk, and all sorts of horrid things ; but I knew ou 
stevedore better, and, as the sequel will prove, I was not 
disappointed. 

As we approached the village, two mulattoes scampere! 
off to give notice of our arrival; and shortly afterwards 
saw Peter Byrne and the captain coming down to the lan? 
ing-place to meet us. I could see by Peter’s countenance tha! 
it was all right for dinner. There was no flurry, no apology. 
He inquired if we had dined, and when I replied i in the ne 
gative, he led the way to his log-cabin with an air of satis 
faction, which, to my mind, told of good cheer in reserve. 

As we had matters of business to settle with the captar 
and as Peter said the dinner would not be ready for son 
time, we started off, leaving the matter in Peter's hands 
At the end of an hour we found ourselves in the captais 3 

cabin ; the furniture was not very recherché, but it was © 
any rate useful. There was a good-sized table, covered wi! 
what might once have been a white tablecloth ; it was 
clean, but I suppose a mangle was not at hand, as the ws 
of that instrument had evidently been dispensed with ; st 
a tablecloth of any description was deemed a luxury eh 
bush, and we knew by this that due honour was te be d 
to our visit. The chairs, too, although made of mahoga 

as was every thing about the place, were not suited to 3 
London drawing-room; but in the bush they don't st 
on the latest fashions ; ‘and so the captain’s chairs, rough 3 
they were, served us as well as the best. 

On entering the hut, our olfactory uerves were assal ee 
by a most savoury odour, and I could see Carey’s face lig 
up as the smell was w afted i in at the open door way. 
had just seated ourselves, when Peter entered, follow’ : | 
a black fellow bearing a lar ge dish containing a most “" 
cious stew. I shall never forget with what satisfac 
saw it steaming on the table. Without ceremony W* 
menced the attack. O, with what gusto did we dive 
and again into that dish! We had taken our breakias 

eight, and it was now four. You may therefore imag! 
were ready for any thing in the shape of a fresh mess ss 
we did not know what was to follow, we continued atta 


ages 





of civilisation. 


In fact, l was nearly lost in the region of | ing the stew till the dish was empty. 


Next followe i a ub 
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all of small birds. As we had asked no questions about the stew, 
ti- we asked none about the birds; but as they proved tender and 
t] tasty, and as Peter and the captain assisted in clearing the 
: of dishes with a vigour second only to our own, I was satisfied 
it must be Christian food, and washed the whole down with 
ur. a bumper of sparkling pale ale. Seeing symptoms of some- 
nks thing to follow, I protested I had had enough; but Carey was 
See determined to stand by Peter to the last, so we ended the 
0. | whole by filling up and chocking off, as Carey called it, with 
ha | a lot of pancakes, light and crisp. And now the black fel- 
val low having cleared away the wreck, we lay in our grass- 
Mot hammocks, like warriors resting on our arms; and taking 
man 4 a glass of strong grog and a pipe of fragrant tobacco, I felt 
such my heart warm towards all my fellow-creatures, and more 
shot t particularly towards my friend Peter. I felt, in fact, in 
like 2 that blessed state when one does not care to call the king 
» the mA his uncle. 
ad 30 Carey never was of a contented mind, and nothing would 
y the : satisfy him but a description of the captain’s cuisine, and a 
me minute account of the various dishes which formed our bill 
y not " of fare. I cannot help thinking that it would be highly in- 
ming - _ convenient to managing housekeepers if all guests were 
hooks - equally inquisitive, and I told Carey so in a very pointed 
okes, Es manner; but he only laughed, and returned to the charge. 
1, and je I could see that Peter avoided the subject, but I had no 
es idea of the cause; he hemmed and hawed and dodged about, 
Ingry, "but it was no use; Carey was determined to know, and so 
siness | out it came. 
nilities 3 Shades of Soyer! on what do you think we had dined? 
aph in F Stewed monkey and roasted parrots. 
know 2 Reader, no doubt you feel disgusted at the idea of such 
uld si -  adinner; nevertheless it is one not to be despised, and very 
voming - common in the Bay of Honduras. I confess I felt rather 
eITiugs s| queer at first; but the recollection of its delicious flavour, 
ew our ' and the gusto with which we had devoured it, soon recon- 
yas Lot '  ciled me ; and many a time has the memory of that savoury 
» stew risen up to tautalise me when I have been dining off 
~~ . salt-junk in the cabin of the Calcutta. S. ae 
he land- 
nee that THE CHAINED EAGLE. 
ypology. BY V., AUTHOR OF “ ee | or 6 parr. we ” 
the De i OR OF “ IX, POEMS” AND “ PAUL FERROLL. 
of satis 
serve. Tue chain is strong, thou eagle fleet, 
captal, That binds thee in man’s lower home; 
for sou And rusty is the lock become 
s hands. That fix’d it on thy captive feet. 
captail's - Since then thine eye, alas, is dimm’d, 
it was ® Thy close-press’d fearful wings half-trimm’d ; 
red will Thy brief and melancholy cry 
Fi dives Comes harsh upon the list’ner’s ear, 
; the “ Not as when far in upper sky 
ith ; - IIe heard thee in the fields of air. 
2 Sg Ah me, poor bird! there’s many a one 
> be con Goes chainless that is not more free ; 
jahoganss Whose eye and spirit both are grown 
ited (0 ¢ Dim in captivity, like thee. 
ie 9 Vue knew I,—in his early day 
, roug! So bright of spirit, wise, and gay ; 
3 4iy ite could ne’er more joyous be 
eo? han were his days of liberty. 
face he” But vainly might his spirit strain; 
vay: Fate drew him back to earth again ; 
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And comrades base, and fortunes dim, 

H wwe been captivity to him. 

Thine, eagle, is the high-walled court, 
Instead of heav’n, to soar and rise ; 
nine the chain’d circle, sad and short, 

™xchang'd for alpine rocks and skies. 


H > are the petty hopes and fears 
: | i hourly on his weary ears, 
i place of thought’s unbounded flight, 
“ich shunn'd no depth, and fear’d no height. 
nese 


tin, 








Thou hast thy chain, whose weight is never— 
Stir when thou wilt—unfelt of thee ; 
The comrade who on him for ever 
Hangs the mind’s burden-weight, has he. 
Might he the mental chain unbind, 
Fetter the body, free the mind, 
And sit alone in captive thrall, 
Lord of himself, beyond control, 
Free from their shadows, to recal 
The glorious visions of his soul !- 
Methinks his fate were happy then, 
And he might take his rank ’mid men. 


But over mind, or frame, or face, 
Years cannot pass and leave no trace ; 
And, noble bird, nor he nor thou 
Can blot the time that stamps ye now. 
The year-long bonds have slack’d the wing 
That would have nerv’d itself in flight, 
And vainly would its pinion spring, 
Though freed, toward the midday light. 
The broken chain would seem to grasp 
Thy limb with its remember'd clasp ; 
And thou, though free upon the hill, 
Wouldst be the shackle-bearer still. 
The wing its strength must lose or gain, 
The soul must better or decay ; 
And ev’ry year they live in vain 
Takes from their inborn power away. 
Then, ah, no marvel thou wouldst fain 
Burst—though it cost thy life—the chain ,; 
Or sink subdued by long distress, 
A pris’ner cold and motionless, 
With mournful eye still glancing round, 
And talon, blunted on the ground. 


He struggles still; for, young as yet, 
His freedom he cannot forget. 
The longing and the pow’r to soar 
Survive, though to be used no more. 
Hard is his portion! day by day ) 
To feel his spirit in decay - 
Moulder like untrimm’d fire away ; ) 
And mark himself, his glory pass’d, 
Grow cold to joys he leaves behind, 
Till equal fate is yours at last, 
A broken wing, a powerless mind. 








NEW BOOKS. 


—@—- 


DELIA BACON ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
SHAKSPERE’S PLAYS. 


In a former Number we ventured to bestow a few remarks 
on the curious attempt made by Mr. William Henry Smith 
to deprive Shakspere of the credit of being the author of the 
plays which have generally been attributed to him. That idea, 
however, did not originate, it would now seem, in the brain 
of Mr. Smith, but in that of an American lady, who has, we 
are told by Mr. Nathaniel Hawthorne, the author of The 
Scarlet Letter, devoted her life to the investigation. Some 
time ago her theory was divulged in an article that appeared 
in an American magazine; and from this it is stated that 
Mr. Smith derived the suggestion for his letter to the Earl 
of Ellesmere, and the lectures which he has since delivered. 
We remark also, that Mr. Smith has just produced another 
work on the subject. And now we have before us a bul 

tome, not by this gentleman, but by the American lady al- 
luded to, with a preface by Mr. Hawthorne, in which he 
states, that the composition of the book is ‘“ worthy of its 
great subject,” and that “ the ability employed in” it has been 
“ well employed for our intellectual interests ; and notwith- 
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standing its repulsive theory, whether she should succeed 
or fail in the proof, Mr. Hawthorne still ventures to affirm 
that “her failure will be more honourable than most people’s 
triumphs, since it must fling upon the old tombstone at 
Stratford-on-Avon the noblest tributary wreath that has 
ever lain there.” 

This at first sight seems a strange assertion. What it 
means, however, will become clear enough in the course of 
our remarks. 

The name of the adventurous American lady to whom 


the chivalrous Mr. Smith has been indebted for an idea is 


Delia Bacon, and her book is entitled, The Philosophy of the 
Plays of Shakspere unfolded. The book has not been pub- 
lished in America, but bears the imprimatur of the English 
booksellers Groombridge and Sons, and has already chal- 
lenged much English criticism. This book is a far different 
affair from Mr. Smith’s letter and lectures; not the vehicle 
of a few flimsy remarks, but of some very eloquent criticism, 
and altogether, though written by a woman, the product of 
a mind thoroughly masculine in its grasp of thought and 
the energy of its style. In a word, it is a most extraordinary 
book ; and it is on this account, and not on that ofits theory, 
that we draw attention to it. 

Miss Bacon treats in this work of the whole of the liter- 
ature of the sixteenth century, and particularly as it relates 
to the philosophy of Lord Bacon, which she contends was not 
inaugurated with the intent of regulating the study of nature 
and the merely animal world, but that of man. The study 
of the former was exclusively transitional and preparatory ; 
the express and special aim was the development of human 
being and the reform of those conditions, political and ethical, 
which are associated with it. According to her, the Eliza. 
bethan writers formed a school, a league, with its secret 
missions and symbols, and were consciously engaged in a 
formal conspiracy for the regeneration of man and the 
removal of those abuses in Church and State which had 
hindered that desirable consummation. She gives them 
credit for foreseeing the revolution that was impending, 
and, in a day of tyranny, of contriving means for acceler- 
ating its approach and preparing the minds of the masses 
for the mighty change. This school started a new system 
of philosophy, which was formally stated in the Baconian 
treatises, and further illustrated by the works of Sir Walter 
Raleigh and Sir Philip Sidney, and of such poets as Spenser, 
Ben Jonson, and the author of the Shaksperian plays. The 
centre of the school was Sir Walter Raleigh himself, who 
established a general literary agency, and maintained a 
multitude of clerks to register information derived from all 
parts of the world. 

‘* He became himself the head ofa little Alexandrian esta- 
blishment. His house was a home for men of learning. He 


employed men in literary and scientific researches on his own | 
account, whose business it was to report to him their results. | 
He had salaried scholars at his table to impart to him their | 
Antiquities, history, poetry, chemistry, mathe- | 


acquisitions, 
matics, scientific research of all kinds, came under his active 
and persevering patronage.” 

Raleigh also was a decided patron of plays and players, 
and was accustomed to entertain private parties at his house 
with very recherché performances of a dramatic kind. He 


likewise contributed the sum ofa thousand pounds to the | 


building of the Globe Theatre, of which Shakspere was 


manager, and had a considerable hand, Miss Bacon thinks, 


in the dramas produced by him, particularly in Timon. His | 
works, and those of Bacon and others, are written throughout, | 


sv Miss Bacon avers, “in the language of a school.” 


“Our glorious Willy was,” she says, ‘‘ born in it, and knew 
no other speech. It was the ‘Round Table,’ at which Sir Philip 
Sidney presided, that his lurking meanings, his unspeakable 

idacities, first set ¢r @ roar. It was there, in the keen en- 


counter of those flashing wit-combats, that the weapons of great 


vyenlus grew so fine. 


Ye 


ing England of their day,—the Mercutios, the Benedicts, the 


Birons, the Longuevilles,—came together fresh from the Court of | 


Navarre, and smelling of the lore of their foreign Academe, or 


re. 


hot from the battles of continental freedom ; it was there, jy 
those réunions, that our poet caught those gracious airs of his 
—those delicate thick-flowering refinements, —those fine jy. 
palpable points of courtly breeding,—those aristocratic notioys 
that haunt him every where. It was there that he picked up his 
various knowledge of men and manners, his acquaintance with 
foreign life, his bits of travelled wit that flash through all, j; 
was there that he heard the clash of arms and the ocean-storm.- 
and it was there that he learned Ais old ward. Jt was there, iy 
the social collisions of that gay young time, with its bold over. 
flowing humours that would not be shut in, that he first armed 
himself with those quips and puns and lurking conceits tha; 
crowd his earlier style so thickly,--those double and triple and 
quadruple meanings that stud so closely the lines of his dialogue 
in the plays that are clearly dated from that era,—the natura] 
artifices ofa time like that, when all those new volumes of utter. 
ance which the lips were ready to issue were forbidden on pain 
of death to be extended, must needs be crushed together, ep. 
folded within themselves.” 


Such is Miss Bacon’s theory of the origin of the Shakspe. 
rian dramas. In fairness, however, we must add the fo}. 
lowing: 

‘* Of course it would be absurd, or it would involve the most 
profound ignorance of the history of literature in general, to 
claim that the principle of this invention had its origin here. [i 
had already been in use, in recent and systematic use, in the 
intercourse of the scholars of the middle ages ; and its origin is 
coeval with the origin of letters. The freemasonry of learning 
is old indeed. It runs its mountain-chain of signals through al! 
the ages; and men whom times and kindreds have separated 
ascend from their week-day toil, and hold their sabbaths and 
synods on those heights. They whisper, and listen, and smile, 
and shake the head at one another; they laugh, and weep, and 
complain together ; they sing their songs of victory in one key. 
That machinery is so fine that the scholar can catch across the 
ages the smile or the whisper which the contemporary tyranny 
had no instrument firm enough to suppress, or fine enough to 
detect.” 


Undoubtedly, in a high transcendental sense, there has 
always been a Spiritual Academe, a literary guild, of which 
all the sons of intellect have been brothers or fellows. An‘ 
undoubtedly, in the Elizabethan period, as in the present, 
there was a unity in the spirit of the times of which all 
have partaken. There was an unmistakable purpose in the 
literature of the day, and the ends for which it worked were 
even those which have since become manifest in action and 
history. In such a high transcendental sense, a school 
exists now, did always, and ever will. But the mere mate- 
rialism which would assert a corporate fellowship for the 
joint conception, execution, and publishing a new philose- 
phy, a new literature, a new poetry, and a new drama, wit 
the sublime purpose of delivering humanity from the mere 
“instincts” of barbarism into the “reason” of true civil 
ation, is, we think, a mystical fancy which cannot be the 
roughly corroborated in fact. In another work, howeve', 





lt was there where the young wits and | 
olars, fresh from their continental tours, full of the gallant | 


Miss Bacon promises to be ready with the historical vie 
dences that shall connect Lord Bacon with this fanci! 
guild, and demonstrate & posteriori that the Shakspers" 
dramas were really his work for the most part; and that mn 
them, and particularly in Lear, Coriolanus, Julius Ces" 


. 


} 

| 

} 

i . 

| and HIamlet, we are to discern the missing books o! !s 


Great Instauration. In the fourth part of this work, Lotly 


| Bacon promises that it should, or rather describes = P 
it did, enter upon philosophy itself, furnishing examp'!s 
inquiry and investigation, according to our own me” 
in certain subjects of the noblest kind, but greatly @\" 
| ing from each other, that a specimen may be had 


sort. 


ore’ 


‘‘ By these examples,” he continues, ‘‘ we mean no! * 
| trations of rules and precepts, but perfect models, whic © 

exemplify the Second Part of this work, and represe® © 
were, to the eye the whole progress of the mind, and the © 
tinued structure and order of invention in the MORE ‘* 
SUBJECTS, after the same manner as globes and maciiles 
tate the more abstruse and subtile demonstrations 1 
matics.” 


| The design here proposed Miss Bacon sets about | 
| ing, by the most elaborate analysis, to have been ™ 
_ cally, scientifically, and philosophically realisec 
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Shaksperian dramas. She rigidly ame’ Lord Verulam’s 

Orcanum to it as a logical instrament, and drives the ma- 
chine through the argument and treatment of each separate 
play. Minute points, hitherto unnoticed, grow under her 
hand into prodigious importance, and the larger or more 
obvious ones become literally titanic. And now it is that 
we begin to understand what Mr. Hawthorne means by 
spe aking of this singular, and, at first sight, repulsive trea- 
as “the noblest tributary wreath” that was ever de. 
vyored to “the old tombstone.” To the author of these 
divine dramas is attributed by this eloquent, enthusiastic, 
and somewhat too transcendental critic, all that belonged 

Lord Bacon,—his learning, science, method of philo- 
sophy, and, in addition to all these sublime qualifications, 
the dramatic faculty, such as we find it displayed in the 
immortal Shaksperian works. If Shakspere, and not Ba- 
con, be their author, then is Shakspere, by the whole fir- 
mament that encircles these unparalleled productions, a 
scholar, philosopher, poet, greater than this acknowledged 
prince of men—“the wisest, brightest, meanest of man- 
kind.” All.the wisdom and brightness of Bacon, without 
any of his meanness, passes over, by logical necessity, to 
Shakspere; and in him we have the highest and most 
complete example of human genius ever witnessed by the 
world. 

It seems to this transatlantic lady the grossest absurdity 
that an author with such a purpose, and with such evident 
consciousness of the value of his works and the nature of 
fame, should have been so utterly indifferent, as Shakspere 
" ak to have been, regarding their preservation. He 

vok no pains to have the better portion of them published ; 

died without seeing them in print, and without making any 
provision for their being printed; and during his life per- 
mitted his name to be placed on the title-pages of far meaner 
and very crude productions without a syllable of remon- 
strance, thus showing an utter carelessness as to what 
was or was not attributed te - him. These meaner works, 
with two exceptions,— Titus Andronicus and Pericles,—are 
how exc clu led from the accepted volume of the Shaksperi ian 
dramas, as arbitrarily it appears to many as the others have 
been admitted. That there is some mystery in this state 
ol circumstauces must be conceded. 

On the other hand, there are not a few who regard 
Shakspere’s negligence in all these respects as proofs of the 
“vine unconsciousness of genius, and evidences of = in- 

‘ation. Here was a benefactor of his kind who, in his 
ex elling benevolence, bestowed bounty on all and canis 
as by spontaneous impulse and usual habit. And it must 
be conceded that this view of the poet’s character is emi- 


tise 


ne Y 

hi attractive, and calculated to obtain 2 preference in 
a hich order of minds, and is also not without sound philo- 
Sn) — 
$0} hi al reasons in its support. 


Whichever theory we may adopt, the merit of the Shak- 
sperian drama is not affected thereb yv; neither is the critt- 
sm which we find on it in this book. The first 
“view which Miss Bacon institutes relates to the philoso- 
ef ol the tragedy of Lear. The Baconian points of view 
1 De ¢ = briefly, by being indicated t 
— cted by herself. 

i ii 


great 
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‘hnically, in 
In it she has proposed to 
ail eas of the spe cial and Respective Muttas de. 
" perky lil aig! ated in Tables of Presence and Absence.” 
r the full ex planation of these terms, must be 
Great Instauration. 
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the from which they are 


. The main argument may be more clearly appre- 

: n the titles of the ch: upt ers: 1]. Philos yphy 1? 

; ; 2. Unaccommodated Man; 3. The King and 
“star; 4. The use of Eyes; 5. The Statesman’s Not 
‘ P] i\v. On all these topics Miss Bacon’s w1 
magniloquent and profound. She perceives, s! 
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philosophy. It is just the kind of treatment which the proposal 
to introduce the Inductive Method of Inquiry into this depart- 
ment of the human practice inevitably involved. A disposition 
to yo behind the ethieal phenomena, to pursue the investigation 
to its scientific conclusion ; a refusal to accept the frets which, 
to the unscientific observation, appear to be the ultimate ones ; 
a refusal to accept the coarse, vague, spontancons noth 
dark ages as the solution of these so essential pher 
every where betraying aud declaring itself Cordelia’s ay 
invocation and summons to the unpublished forces of nature, to 


ms of the 
komena, Is 
is it 


be aidant and remediate to the good ™m in’s distress, is continu lly 
echoed by the poet, but with a broader application. ‘Tt is not to 
the bodily malady and intirmity only; it is not that kind of 
m: idness only with which the poor king is afflic ‘ted in the later 
stages of the play which appears to him to need scientific treate 


—_ 
Wold ¢ 


alone that he 
] 


‘ . 
DOOK O secrecy, as 


ment; it is not for the cure of these 
his Prospero book, ‘nature's infinite 
calls it in Mark Antony—‘ the true magic,’ 


as he calla it e/s 


where—the book of the unpublished laws—the scientific book of 


‘KINDS’—the book of ‘the historic laws’—‘ the book of God's 


99 


power. 

Into all the grandeur of the subject thus propounded we 
cannot enter. ‘This citation suffice. We 
tent ourselves also with simply referring to the exten 
social and political reasonings of the chapters devoted 
Coriolanus and Julius Crrsar. ‘They are too high, 
too broad, for mere cursory notice, and 
withal for periodical columns. Enough that we 
attention of the Shaksperian student to what is really 
fitable in a notice able book, rather than to the proi assed 
of it, which the authoress herself ac 
maius yet to be historically demonstrated. 
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[The Editors of the NaTIoNAL MaGazine cannot return unavai 
Papers, except in cases where it may seem desirable to communicate 
witli the writers. ] 


On the left of the grand entrance at Manchester, a gall 
about four hundred feet in length contains the 
the ancient masters. There are upwards of a thousand pic 
tures. They range in date from the age of Cimabue to that 
of Murillo.-from the thirteenth to the seventeenth centur 
—and include examples of every master who became tamous 
during that prolific period. Mr. Scharf, 
labour and the credit of their arrangement have fallen, ha 
struck out a plan which is in itself one of the be 


oa} TY 
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to Wik * SHAT 


of the exhibition. Ile has hung the works of the south. 
ern and northern races on opposite walls. ‘4 

Italy stands face to face with that of her Germanic riva 
There is a challenge, and a fair field; we think there is 
a victorv also. The Goths are once more at the gates of 
Rome. 

The arranvement has heen earried ont very ce mpl tals 
so that pictures of about the same date are as neal ' 
possible opposite to one another throughout the ¢ ery 
Some exceptions have of course had to be made. R ng 
for example, facing Titian and Tintoretto; for the deve 
ment of corresponding qualities in art has not always 
occurred in parallel lines on both sides of the Alps. Neit) 
of the rival forees lacks any thy , the } y 
prowess of its leaders I S r! s | ( 
Angclico, Masaccio, Da \ . Michael A he 
Bartolommeo, ‘Titian, Verones (orregge }) 

Guid nd all their s. Tl ' 3 are \ 
M - Matsys, Hol Durer, M R “2 
Dy nd Rer \rana _ Ss. | = \\ 
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There are two legends, both favourite ones with the 
painters, which we shall relate here side by side. They 
illustrate a great deal of what we have to say. 

St. Francis of Assisi, leading in his younger days a life, 
not vicious, but jovial, beheld one night a vision of armour, 
with the cross stamped upon each of the weapons of war. 
Believing himself summoned to battle, he became a soldier, 
till a second dream told him that his warfare must be with 
spiritual arms. He took the girdle and the cowl, abandoned 
the common walks of life, founded his famous order, and 
lived an ecstatic life of pilgrimage and poverty. Finally, 
for more perfect separation from the world, he went to a 
wild mountain in the Apennines, and received there, in the 
waste solitude, the reward granted to his penances and 
prayers. <A crucified seraph appeared before his visionary 
eyes, stamped the marks of Christ’s sufferings on his own 
wasted body, and left him entranced and beatified for the 
short remainder of his days. 

St. Christopher, a giant of the land of Canaan, rioting 
in strength and vigour that seemed to have no bounds, be- 
thought him wilfully to seek the mightiest prince on the 
earth, and to serve him only. The fame ofa great king, 
whom all nations feared, attracted him; but the king him- 
self feared the devil, and Christopher left him to seek that 
Satan who was mightier than he. He found him easily, 
and served him well, till, behold, Satan trembled at the 
cross of Christ; and Christopher, astonished and offended, 
again set forth in search of this mightiest Lord. It was a 
Jong search, and an unsuccessful one; for the strong man 
would neither fast nor pray, and knew not yet how else to 
seek the Lord. But a hermit, hearing his desire and his 
history, sent him toa certain wild and rapid river, and bade 
him use his might in helping the poor travellers who had to 
cross the stream. The thought pleased Christopher. He 
made his dwelling by the river, and did good service there, 
working hard and bravely among the rough elements in the 
common highway. One night, the voice of a little child 
cried, “Christopher, carry me over.” He put the child 
upon his shoulder, thinking this the lightest of his labours, 
and stepped into the stream. ‘The wind rose, the waves 
broke round him; there was a tempest and darkness, and 
as he struggled forwards the burden he was carrying grew, 
from moment to moment, like the weight of mountains and 
of worlds. The brave strong fellow reached the opposite 
shore, still bearing the little child, but he was panting and 
astounded. Using his great strength for what appeared the 
smallest of the deeds of kindness, he had carried no other 
than Christ himself, and accomplished the greatest work 
that could be achieved by man. 

Now, in comparing the works of the two great schools of 
art which Manchester has brought into such striking con- 
trast, there is no doubt whatever that in the conception of 
grace and beauty in ideal forms the Italian painters are at 
present quite unequalled. There are no such mazes of 
lovely and noble lines, such floods of supernatural light, 
such refined and perfect harmonies of thought and feeling, 
on the opposite wall. But in solid strength, in sympathy 
with existing nature and actual life, in those qualities 
essential to continued and unlimited growth, and partaking, 
therefore, most truly of inherent immortality, the genius of 
the North shows as distinct a supremacy, and is to be 
regarded, we conceive, on that account as the nobler of 
the two. 

Look at the great southern masters as a whole. The 
beauty of their works is the beauty of ecstatic imagination, 
conceiving things possible in the abstract, but with no true 
relation to the material world or the real conditions of human 
existence. The artist’s soul is, as it were, disembodied, and 
sees etherial visions, not on the solid and peopled earth, but 
in an otherwise empty sphere. They are visions of wondrous 
beauty, but it is the beauty of sentiment rather than of life; 
it represents the statics of emotion rather than its dynamics; 


t 


t gives us ideal beings who, having a definite culminating | 


Ss 
far perfect ; not beings with immortality before them ang 
the power of endless progress towards an infinite perfec. 
tion. 

When man puts asunder what God has joined he jg 
pretty sure to be a loser by it. We have not been made for 
disembodiment ; we are made incarnate, and to put the 
positive realities of material life away from us, is to break g 
union necessary from the beginning to the best health of 
our souls. 

There is a boundary-line to the excellence of all transcep. 
dental work, and it is reached pretty quickly. In looking at 
a single picture, or an ordinary gallery, this fact is not per. 
ceived ; but it bursts out suddenly from such a summary of 
art as is found on Mr. Scharf’s southern wall. We feel at 
once how beautiful and how limited is pure idealism. The 
abstract forms once arrived at, all is done; what follows 
can be only repetition. There is no source of perpetual 
variety and unbounded scope except in the study of true 
human life,—not in itself only, but in all its relations,—and 
the constant reference of our inward visions to a fitting 
place among the facts of the outer world. 

Now it is an adherence to, and a natural sympathy with, 
that human life and that outer world, not as man could 
imagine them, but as God has made them, that gives its 
most striking characteristic to northern art. The Italian 
clothes his ideas in images of his own; the German, in the 
visible things around him. The one withdraws, like a monk, 
from the common elements of humanity ; the other finds his 
daily work among them and upon them. The first is a St. 
Francis in the desert; the second a St. Christopher in the 
stream. Like St. Francis, the Italian has received the stig- 
mata, and been lifted into a trance of glory ; but it is the 
German giant on whose shoulders, one day or other, the 
noblest burden is to be borne. 

There are four pictures whose striking individuality 
throws them out from among the rest in the first division of 
this ancient gallery. They are, the “ Last Judgment,” by 
Angelico, the “ Riposo” of Bartolommeo, Van Eyck’s great 
altar-piece, and Mabuse’s “ Adoration of the Kings.” ‘They 
are all masterpieces; they represent the same periods i 
either school; they illustrate precisely the essential differ 
ence between the southern and northern spirit ; and in ordet 
to prove what we have been saying, we shall examine eat 
of them separately, and the whole four in contrast with ove 
another. ‘Those who feel bewildered and overwhelmed, 4 
thousands will do, on first entering this hall of wonders, cai 
do nothing better than begin with these four great works, 
and stand before them till they know them by heart. Cut 
ously enough, and characteristically, the two Italians we 
monks ; their rivals, men of ordinary life, with whom pail 
ing was a profession. The work of Bartolommeo is perhaps 
surpassed in excellence by others hanging near it; but "s 
size and the beauty ofits colouring make it more noticeab, 
and if Italian art might in some respects be better rep! 
sented, it must be remembered that on the other side - 
Van Eyck unfortunately is only a copy by an unknow 
hand. 











“THE MENDICANT,” AND “ AUDACITY. 
By STRAZZA, OF MILAN. 

TuesE statues, of which there are casts in the vik ire 
Palace, are fair specimens of the celebrated artist 5 4°" 
to introduce realism in sculpture; a task of no s™* 
culty, because, doing SO, he has not only to cont : 
the whole weight of tradition and that habit w™ 
to be stronger than nature, but really to yve! 
thing, as it were, taking out of common, and ¥ 
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be dignified in themselves or interesting to us. 
Success has been the reward of this effort the reader will 

udge from the engravings before him. The first appears 
‘0 us perfectly to suggest its subject, even without the 
ttle, of course under the obvious and general objection (to 
Which all modern nude sculpture is liable) that the ficure 
ee - expression of extreme poverty from the simple 
hahi Puke a nudity; the attitude being that of a person 
Situated to that condition, and one whom we should no 
“ore think of commiserating on that account than we 
« negro in his own country. The appeal is thus 
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r figure, which is entitled “ Audacity,” r pre- 
an ne an youth—present at some re -volution: ary sie pe 

~—preventing the explosion of a shell which has f: len 
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song, when a stranger appeared in the court ‘below. and was 
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welcome, 
required. 

They sat conversing together a long time about their 
art, and Adie, with a bit of work for appearance-sake, drew 
near to listen. The stranger—Laurence Royston was his 
name—had taken a seat with his back to the doorway, and 
though apparently quite intent on all Nicholas said, he still 
had time to steal many glances at the bright face by the 
old man’s shoulder. At first sight Royston’s countenance 
struck you as handsome; at the second, it pleased less; and 
at the third, its cold flickering eye and sinister mouth were 
the most prominent traits. His features were clear but 
sharp; his forehead high, bony, and pale, with tawny hair— 
golden, as the sun shone through it where he sat—waving 
loosely above it. His figure was tall, but slenderly built, 
and clad in a long olive coat with much embroidery on the 
seams and flaps. In his left hand, the thin fingers of which 
opened and contracted with a nervous movement, he held 
a wild white rose—gathered, perhaps, at the roadside as 
he came to the town, for he said that his lodging was at 
Crossley, a village two miles off; his right hand he kept 
buried in the of his waistcoat. But his voice was 
o most — thing about him,—a false voice it might 

‘called; for though clear and softly modulated as a flute, 
it did not scem to come direct from the well of his thoughts, 
but to make many subtle turns by the way, lest it should 
express too much. 

Adie, moved by curiosity, tried more than once to get a 
fair look at the stranger’s face, but she was always baffled 
hy meeting his eye the moment she lifted hers from her 
needle; being caught in the fact, she blushed, and he in- 
voluntarily smiled, at which she blushed the more, and 
finally got up and changed her seat for one by the further 
window. Laurence Royston, as if te avoid the hot sunshine, 
immediately twisted chair round, by which, without its 
appearing intentional, he still faced her, and thus checked 
her scrutiny. Adie ase not to observe his movement; 
but he saw by the quivering of her lips and the d: ancing 
radiance in her eyes that she waa laughing to herself; and 
secretly annoyed at such mirth where he would r ather have 
made a grave impression, he said to Nicholas, “ Your daugh- 
ter is not used to so much solemn discourse, I think, Master 
Drew. She looks any thing but well entertained.” 

The engraver lifted up his shrewd face, and glanced at 
Adie. “If you are tired of our talk, child, get away to vour 
birds or vour flowers,” said he gently. “I dare say it is 
often dull for her up here in Nevil’s Court, sir; but she 
pretends she likes it for my sake.” 

‘Tam not dull any where; you ought to know I am not, 
Grizzie,” retorted Adie, coming quickly behind the old man, 
and standing by him with her hand on his shoulder. “Iam 
as happy as the summer-day is long, and all through you. 
I was laughing just now at my own thoughts: my thoughts 
are strange sometimes they make me laugh 
whether I would or no. 

“This white rose for the fancy that made you smile by 
the window five minutes ago,” cried Laurence Royston, 
offering the flower. Adie blushed and hesitated. 

‘What was it, child?” asked Nicholas: “some mischiev- 
ous freak either planned or remembered ?” 

“* Neither, was—No, I cannot 
was.” She 


and promised to render him the instruction he 


breast 


SO Strange: 


Grizzie; it tell you what it 
glanced with some confusion at the stranger, 
but Nicholas held her fast by 
meant by calling him 
so irreverently before visitors. She gave him the 
gentlest possible pull by the beard, and ran off laughing 


shook his head, 


half-apolorv for Adie’s wildness, and then resumed hi 


and would have moved away. 
the arm. and demanded what she 


, * 99 
“Grizzie 


course anent his art, which Laurence Royston end her 
nitely less interesting than before. He could not help won- 
dering where the girl was cor and whether she would re 
turn before he went away. His eves turned frequently to 
the ran r door by which she had escaped, and he put off his 


t until another hour had 


from moment 








and made a eg 9 





elapsed. He then rose to go in earnest; and while Nichols 
and he were exchanging last words, the quick step and }j);. 
ing voice of Adie made themselves heard. She came j, 
evidently expecting that the stranger had left; for she ey). 
“T’ve found it, Grizzie—found it, after such a rummaze'! 
then stopped short, with a scarlet blush dyeing her fye, 
its very brow. She carried in her two hands a large engray 
ing outspread, at which Nicholas looked up in bewild.. 
ment. 
“What is it, child? Let me see,” said he curiously 
while Laurence Royston stood by the door with a peculiy 
smile on his face, as if he experienced a vindictive pleasy: 
in her confusion. With great and visible re luctance , Ad 
came forward to the table, and threw the picture upon 
glancing with a timid half-defiance at the stranger ag «x 
did so. Nicholas drew the engraving towards him: it was 
“Satan playing with Man for his Soul.” 
“Well, what does it mean?” asked the old man, mue! 
puzzled. 
“Do you not perceive your daughter’s drift, Master 
Drew?” said Royston quietly, so qnictly that Adie kney 
some sentiment was being strongly held in check. “She has 
a quick eye for a resemblance : she likens me in her mini 
to that unhappy man.” 
“Ah, I see it now,” responded N ‘icholas, in a mus’ 
tone. “What expression in the face! He is meditating 
he shall outwit his adversary and win the game, thoug 
is going hard against him. Satan exults already; he / 
the stake, once risked, is his.” 
They all three examined the picture for several minutes 
in silence. Its effect on each was different: Nicholas e 
it with critical appreciation of the genius which: had infis ) 
such depth and mingling of expressions into thie artis's HU 
work ; Royston gazed at it with a look, first of cynical indif- " 
ference, then of gravity, then of melancholy ea 
“It is a lost soul from the first move,” said he, in at 
that caused Adie to lift her eyes from the picture to hin- 
“ ves, little girl, a lost soul from the first move,” he repro’ 
more gently. ‘There is no redeeming angel at the | 
elbow; only two fiends grinning their triumph in 
master’s success. I don’t see how the adversary is to 
foiled; do you?” 
The girl pondered a few seconds, and 
with a certain regretful strain in her voice, 
“No; good thoughts are all gone out of his mind. 
and subtlety alone possess him; and the fear is greates: 
’ P hen you think good thoughts may have onc 
him ?” asked Royston gravely. 
“Yes. No one is unmixed evil. 
pure spirit once; he may have his lingeri 
knows ?” ; 
“ He fell through ambition and pride, which are pr 
sins. What is this man’s temptation?” pointing | 
figure in the picture. 
“The greed of gain, 
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the meanest and basest 
answered Adie, resting her finger on the piles 0! 
presented as heaped up before Satan. 

Laurence Royston drew a deep breath, and was $ 
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Nicholas rolled the picture up, and pushed it from)" S thre. 
“Take it away, Adie ; take it away; we have What = he 
of it,” said he. “It is an uncomfortable picture. YY" 3 


fou 


duced you to bring it out? There, carry it 0 

carefully into the folio again.” : B over 
The young girl obeyed, and when she retumes 

room Royston was gone. 


There was at this time living wit th N 
Adie a middle-aged woman who acted as 
was called Martha, and was of a decem! 
moody countenance. Mrs. Parkes held | 
favour, 
streets : 
in the 
his house. 
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sondemn her or to exculpate. Nothing of her history was 
rv nown except to her master, and could only be guessed by 
he er scrupulous avoidance of the pure young girl with whom 
shared the charitable shelter of Nicholas Drew’s roof. If 
possible, she would not meet her; and if compelled to speak, 
what she had to say was couched i in the fewest words. The 
ngraver acquiesced i in this reserve: his flower must not be 
ed by one evil thought. Martha from her kitchen-win- 

; y er seen Laurence Royston come and go. She had a 
neuer habit of watching ‘furtively, and garnering things 
yn in her mind; for what purpose it would be hard to say, 
. she never spoke of them afterwards ;—perhaps it was to 
ark their issues, and to feed her morbid craving for excite- 
ment by deducing remote possibilities from small begin- 
The first time she went into the room where her 
master and Adie were after Royston was gone, she ex- 
auined the girl’s face narrowly, and traced there a certain 
anxiety which was strange to its expression; what did it 
portend ? While Martha was there, she began to sing again 
hroken snatches of her merry songs, and throwing off the 
tr nibled thought, whatever it might be, resumed her natural 
easy y gaiety. Martha thought she had caught the first slight 
thre " of the web, and went away to brood upon it and 


nines. 





She could not see yet whether it would be smooth or all 
pestered with knots and tangles, as so many are. She liked 
: girl, and wished her well for her master’s sake, otherwise 
her saucy gaiety and instinctive pride would have jarred 
arshly with her own unstrune being. 
Ww hen Laurence Royston descended the outside stairway 
into the court he dropped the wild rose that he had carried 
his heile upon the second step, where it lay unnoticed 
| until after noon. Adie was standing at the window idle, 
) when she sawit; for a minute or so, she looked at it through 
my listless eyes, then went out and picked it up. Mar- 


‘ 


—" 


; | tha observed the trivial action, and added another loop to 
Ss j tie web. The poor little flower was soiled and crushed, its 
ee #6 stalk broken, its leaves fallen, its scent almost gone. 
“He threw it away,” said Adie to herself, “and I think 
" s no better worth either.’ She whirled it from the win- 
" wand it fell into the court below. “ Now Grizzie would 
| v that was wanton mischief,” she went on musingly; “he 
ys" | would not have any thing of God’s making treated with dis- 
. | ‘spect. That is a strange fancy of his, that the flowers feel, 
1 F shat a are suse eptible of pleasure and pain. It may 
ore : gi v lift up their heads to the sunshine, they drink 
- Yived J ew at nl grow and bloom and give forth sweet odours, 


—=¥ | 


lelr meense of prayer, their act of worship and thanks. 
a “ving; then they pine and die in unkindly frosts. If 
unzne be right, and I am inclined to think that he is, how 

serable little wild rose must feel its de eradation, 

ere in the dust to be trampled by any careless foot ; 

_. lorming at dawn it was in some fresh green hedgerow, 
undreds of others that are blooming there still! I will 


} ° 
i i Yr ny 29 
i ges lt If 


r +] 


Ue 


vn she went, tripping noiselessly as a shadow, 
. + a 17 . 


hed howe r once more into her hand, but 
‘Certain tenderness of gesture, 
. : ' Neraver’ S room. 


and 
this 
returned with it 
Martha riveted a new knot on her 
Soeind las was all the while diligently absorbed in 
,,  * and gave no heed to what was passing ; 
> &ccustomed to utter her thoughts aloud without 
i's any reply. She now came near him, and Ik 

but find- 


she saun- 


hesides, 


r to watch him, as she often di 1: 


» ae 





eply occ upie ai to notic e \F er, 


wind laboriously through its meshes at her after-leisure. | 





: | timber where were her bir ds and plants. She 

Tre™ ie chirping to the linnets, putting up her ripe 

. q ; to peck at, and teasing them with the wild | 
: ruck gently against the bars of their c: 

F lieness at last, she breathed a little tir 
4 ed at the broken flower. “ What am I to do 
m2 if che , | have taken you out of the dust?” she said, 
- ‘ ; “peaking to a living thing. “You are too ugly 


¥ iaded to put in a glass of water, will 


pm 46 


for vou 








never revive again; lie there till you become unsight!y as 
a weed, and then Martha will throw you away — ps.’ 
She laid it down by her looking-glass on the table before 
the window for that time; but at night, finding it still in the 
same place, she put it within a drawer amongst her few 
other treasures, where it stayed and was forgotten. 


V.—Tue Oak-CLoser. 
In that large room where Nicholas Drew always worked 
there was a closet, lighted by a very | 
looked, not into Nevil’s Court, but into an 
luxuriant garden which lay behind the bishop’s 
palace. This closet was shut in by two elaborately-carved 
doors of black oak, further ornamented by tarnished brass 


that 
old-fashioned 


smnall window 


ancient 


knobs. Adie had never seen more of the interior of this 
closet than that it contained a rude table and - tir, anda 
cabinet of creat autiquity; the window was darke me" with 


a veil of smoke and dust as impery ious to sunshine as the 

thickest curtain, and a general air of gloomy mystery per 
vaded the whole aspect of it. Nicholas rarely entered it ; 
and when he did so, he remained shut up there for hours, 
and always came out saddened and depressed, as if he had 
been keeping a solemn vigil, or airing painful remembrances, 
or perhaps experiencing some renewed agony of remorse. 
Adie regarded it as a haunted place, and had no curiosity 
to spy into its secrets; not so Martha. She had a burning 
desire to know what was hidden behind those closed doors: 
for she did not give heed to the popular idea that Nicholas 
Drew was a miser, and kept his money in an iron-chest. 
She believed rather that he laid his treasure up where it 


would accumulate at compound interest until his day of 


doom; and in that, doubtless, Martha was right. On the 
evening of the day of Laurence Royston’s first visit, her 
master was shut up in the closet a couple of hours, while 
Adie, alone in the room, had much ado to keep herself ont 
of mischief. Martha went in and out several times 
Various pretences; but Adie, 
way, an watching the children at play in the court below, 
paid no attention to her black gliding figure. 

At last, towards sunset, the old man came out from his 
retreat, and would have resumed his work, but the girl asked 
him to take a walk with her. He acceded readily, and they 
went together to the river-side. ‘This was a favourite resort 
for the towns-folk after the day’s business was over; for 
they soon escaped from the dust and heat of the city into 
rural shades and sweet-smelling meadows. There were con- 
sequently many people abroad, enjoying the cool of the even- 


on 


ing and the pleasant sounds of country-pla Marsh, the 
printseller in the Barbican, with his hat set very far back 


upon his head, met them, and turned to have a chat with 
Nicholas. It was not possible that Adie should b 
sible to the many eyes that looked and looked 
lovely face under her broad coquettish straw-hat; it was a 
familiar face to most people who took thei 

time of day, but custom 
Marsh himself, thoug! 


Insen- 


aval at 


-* 


r pleasure at t 


stole nothing }roni MS peaury 


l generally chary of his we ls, al Vays 


had some pretty compliment at her service, which, it is to 
be feared, the maiden did not appreciate at the same value 
it would have had if issued from younger lips, or con 
beneath a less scant —e hoary pate; for she only favoured 
him with short replies, a nd pout ed scorniully when he « 
her Rosebud, May-dew, and the like. They also 
St. Barbe, still obtrusively polite, but looking a solitary, old 
well-to-do man: for death had disencumbered him of his ' 
and family. He always told Nicholas Drew now that he 
envied him tlie possession of Adie. “But 

add.—‘“‘ who could foresee that of all his elnidren 

wou l be left to him?” The kre nman s&s ce, and pass 
on, but looked back oft t tl he { 
pacing along with Nicholas: he had | 0 

tainly, or she might ha be $ id. | 
thought. It was a calm, almost breathless, eve: - 
now the sun was gone the air was cool: a few x i t 
crossed the west, supported by broad masses of purple cloud 
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the low meadows by the river-side had just been mown, and 
the fresh hay gave out its pleasant healthy scent. Many 
persons, young men especially, were resting on the ground 
where it lay, some smoking, some talking, others enjoying 
the luxury of perfect idlesse. Amongst the last, Adie was 
the first to descry Laurence Royston. He sat apart from 
the rest, with a great shaggy water-dog coiled up on the 
grass beside him. The animal had been in the river, and had 
run past Adie some time since, bestowing on her dress a 
plentiful sprinkling in his transit. Laurence Royston had 
seen this; and as Adie, with Nicholas Drew and the print- 
seller, approached, he rose and offered an apology for his 
companion’s misconduct. The next most natural thing to 
do was to join their party, and, walking beside Adie, to 
talk to her of the beauty of the evening, and the still loveli- 
ness of the twilight prospect,—at least he appeared to think 
so, for this was what he did. 

‘When the moon rises it is more beautiful still,” re- 
marked Adie, looking towards the city, that is, towards 
the Minster. 

“T do not like moonlight, it is so chilling, so pale; I 
have an antipathy to moonlight,” said Royston quickly. 
Adie seemed surprised. 

“You are going to ask me whence rises my antipathy. 
Well, 1 cannot tell you,” added he; “it is one of those in- 
describable feelings which afflict some people to the utter 
bewilderment of every body else. They reiterate their why, 
why, when, if they would only take the trouble to look 
at home, they would remember, most probably, that they 
have themselves some dislike or loathing equally unreason- 
able.” 

Adie smiled, and a half-blush suffused her cheek, though 
it was becoming almost too dusk to see it; for she recol- 
lected some very strong but groundless enmities of her own. 

“‘ Have you balanced the account in your mind, and freed 
me from your first sentence of bad taste or foolishness ?” 
asked Royston quietly. 

Instead of replying, Adie started a little to one side, 
then walked on rapidly in advance. Laurence Royston 
paused to see what had caused this movement, and observed 
a great toad crawling heavily under the hedge. He came 
quickly up to her again, when she turned, and said: 

“Those cold-blooded creeping things make me thrill; I 
cannot bear them.” 

“Yet they are harmless; and the moonlight makes me 
thrill too. I always exclude it from my rooms. If it shines 
upon my face when I am sleeping, I have bad dreams. My 
adversary, in the picture you wot of, tempts me with some 
splendid prize to do evil deeds; or I am falling, falling, 
always falling over a precipice ; or on water churned into 
white foam with fury, and only a plank between me and 
death; or Iam destroying what I most love, and cursing 
myself as I do it.” 

The two, who had outwalked Nicholas and the print- 
dealer, were now summoned to return; and they all four 
sauntered slowly in company towards the city. Long be- 
fore they reached it the moon was up, and the water rippled 
all white in its cold light, while the clouds and the ruins of 
St. Servin’s Abbey, and the Minster towers beyond, high up 
in the clear atmosphere, looked larger and ghostlier in its 
shimmering radiance. The young stranger had been silent 
for some minutes, when Adie asked archly if the Tempter 
were discoursing with him then. 

“No; I was holding a parley with my better angel,” 
was the reply. “He has not forsaken me quite; he is glad 
to find me in such good company.” 

Adie spoke no more after that until they stopped by the 
Minster-gates to say good night to Marsh, who parted from 
them there. She then asked if he should go back to his 
lodging at Crossley by the fields. No, he answered, he had 
decided to remain in the town, and had found other rooms 
more convenient for his business than those so far off. 
Nicholas overhearing this, invited him to return and sup 
with them, as, being a stranger, he could not yet have many 














— 
friends. Royston acceded; and they crossed the Mins: 
yard as the great clock struck ten. The court was 4. 
tremely hushed when they entered it, for all the early wor. 
people were quiet in their rooms. Coming from the 4... 
College Lane, it seemed quite light, almost as if snow lay o, 
the flags and steps. They stopped a few minutes to no¢;., 
the fine effect of the quaintly-ornamented house jy ;), 
moonshine, and then mounted the stairway one by oy» 
Martha admitted them in her taciturn, down-looking, vet 
observant way. She had been on the watch for her mast,’ 
return some time, and hearing Royston’s voice down in :} 
court, had hastened to open the door, while she knitted g fx. 
more loops of the web. An oil-lamp burnt on the table jy 
the centre of the room, but it scarcely threw out light enough 
to fill its dusky corners ; for it was a spacious apartmen;: 
and had many little niches and recesses. Through the uy». 
curtained windows the slanting moonbeams streamed dow, 
on the ledges and floor, but faded as they came within th: 
circle of the lamp. The further side of the room, where the 
oak-closet was, and the disused door which opened upon the 
common staircase of the house, lay all in shadow, excep: 
when one of the metal knobs on the panels twinkled like a 
inquisitive eye in the gloom. In taking his seat, Roystw 
faced this part of the room; and some inconsequential rv. 
mark of his led Nicholas to say there was no egress by tha: 
way, for he had bolted the door up so many years ago tha: 
rust must long since have riveted it fast. 

“There is a long passage just outside, which the people 
say is haunted,” observed Adie, smiling. “It is haunted by 
footsteps; nothing is to be seen.” 

“T should imagine not,” replied Royston, with a curious 
laugh. “ But pray what sort of footsteps are they,—ligh 
and tripping, or with the orthodox tramp, tramp? I confess 
that it has always puzzled me why a ghost should have suc! 
solidity of step, when it is but an airy nothing. Descriv 
this hapless soul’s march; I should like to hear it, never 
having been so favoured.” 

“Tt is very slow and solemn, as of a person walkiu: 
while he meditates, quite regular and never pausing. | 
only comes occasionally, in the dead of winter-nights; « 
no other time. Mrs. Parkes has heard it, but I never have; 
Grizzie has too.” ; 

“Yes; I have heard strange sounds in this old house, 
added Nicholas gravely ; for his mind was deeply tinctur 
with superstition, and he did not like to hear these myst«™ 
ous matters lightly spoken of. ‘I believe that was ther 
reason why I closed up the door, though I tried to persus a 
myself at the time it was because of the children’s noise ® B  inag 
rudeness.” e y “lent 

“ And what is the second door, the double one? does * i gers: 
also open on the corridor ?” asked Royston. _ . A 

“O, no; that is the closet where Grizzie keeps his a enter 
sures!” cried Adie, laughing; “even I have never Sv" ” e 
there. It is the ghost’s quarters perhaps. Grizzie, wis 
is the legend of the footsteps; do you know?” va 

The old engraver appeared somewhat annoyed at “ 
abruptness. cn sli 

“Tn that closet there is nothing that you or any °™* St 
would style treasures,” said he; “but the footsteps 4!" pac 
to issue from it. The story goes that two brothers »"' | 


. 


here formerly, who had united in the commission 0! $™ 

der—the murder of a priest. The elder, to save ©" 

when the chase was hot after them, denounce¢ "° © 

as the sole culprit, and betrayed where he might ae 

namely, in that oak-closet ; where, after the comm’ 

the crime, he had hidden himself with his re™ oP 

himself paced the corridor, waiting for the peop’ ha sg" 

coming to seize his brother. The younger suber” 

and the elder walks there still, and will was, P! 

long as Nevil’s Court remains.” gas PR 
Laurence Royston smiled at the old man s cre" | 

have small faith in such legends myself, 54 

they assort well with the gloom and antiquity “© ' . 

dle-age abodes. Indeed, they would scar - 
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ithout their ghost. Ishould like to see the inside of that 


-closet.” 

- kel e expected to hear Nicholas refuse; but instead, he 
wae Royston bring the lamp, and he should be gratified. 
he doors being unlocked and thrown open, they all three 

va within. The atmosphere was heated and airless ; 

dust lay every where thickly, except on the old table and 
air where the engraver had probably sat during the time 

e was shut up there in the evening. Spiders’ webs fes- 

oned even the frames of these, and were woven in every 

available nook. 

A mark as of fingers over the lock of the ancient cabinet 
itracted Royston’s notice. “This is a fine piece of old 
W rkmanship ; I never saw any thing of the kind richer or 
more elaborate,” he observed. ‘Does the interior corre- 
spond in beauty with the outside ?” 

“Yes: the drawers are inlaid with ivory,” replied Nicho- 
las: but he made no further movement to gratify his guest’s 


& 
}, 
Ll 
ft 
‘ 


“It is aremarkable looking cabinet,” said Royston, lin- 
ring before it still. 
“You are right ; it belonged to those miserable brothers, 
nd contained proofs of their guilt when the one was taken. 
1! ie footsteps start from it, and go down the corridor and back 


oe ” 
again. 


“Q, Grizzie, and do you keep your treasures in this 
wicked old cabinet?” asked Adie, half alarmed yet half 
laughing. “You will find them changed into withered 
leaves and gray dust some day.” 
“They are no better than dust now,” 
“Come out, you have seen enough.” 
Royston was standing at the window, from which he had 
utrived to rub a little of the accumulated dirt. He saw 
it it looked upon a garden, and asked whose it was, and 
| af Adie ever walked there. 
evel “No; it belongs to the people who live in the old pa- 
" said she, passing from the closet into the room. 


replied Nicholas. 

















CANARIES AND THE BREEDING-SEASON. 


Tue time has now arrived when a few practical Instructions 
for Bird-breeding may be received with favour; indeed, we 
have been reminded of a given promise to resume the sub- 
ject, in our former paper on the Canary. 

If your birds be not already “paired,” no time should 
now be lost in bringing them together. Select handsome 
jonque male-birds ; and let the hens be of a pale yellow, or 
mealy colour. Both birds should be at least a year old; 
strong, healthy, and vigorous. Place them, first, in sepa- 
rate cages near each other; gradually diminish the dis- 
tance, and in two or three days they will be “ mated.” 

The next step will be to procure a breeding-cage. These 
are to be had of any dealer in birds. As regards the size, 
the larger the better. You cannot give your birds too much 
space, nor admit too much air. All must, however, depend 
on the height of the room in which they are to be kept; for 
the cage is to be suspended at least six feet from the floor. 

See that the cage be provided with nest-boxes, water- 
glasses, tin pans, &c. &c., all complete; and having pro- 
cured two nest-bags, scald them thoroughly to destroy the 
indwelling vermin. When quite dry, hang them (exter- 
nally) on the front wires of the cage. 

The birds may now be turned into their new habitation ; 
and they will perfectly comprehend the nature of the provi- 
sion that has been made for them and their future effspring. 





Hang them in a quiet corner; repress all prying curiosity ; 
king q Nicholas had to stand two or three minutes before his | and you will very soon be rewarded by seeing her little 
lt | suest followed her, and then the door was reclosed and | ladyship commence “sitting.” 

g; at j ‘ocked. As he was returning the key to his pocket, Roy- ‘Never attempt to peep into the nest, either while it is in 
have iasked to look at it. It was a very curious, heavy, rude | the course of construction, or when there are eggs in it. 
pcment, eaten with rust in round spots, as if blood had | Nature hates any interference of this kind. Only be patient, 
ous en upon it. | and wait thirteen days; you will then have a new part to 
ctur vl is strong enough to keep out a Iegion of ghosts,” | play. 
yster ‘ud he, weighing it in his hand. “They do not make keys | On the morning of the thirteenth day after sitting, you 
he rea ‘ke This now-a- days; it seems as if it had been formed to | must have ready some scalded rape-seed, a piece of stale 
rsuad K in de adly secrets on which hung men’s lives. I can | French roll dipped in cold water, and afterwards well squeezed, 
ist _ igine many a plot having been hatched behind those an- | and some yolk of a fresh egg, boiled hard. This should be 
nt doors, while this key was tightly held in nervous fin- | well mixed, and formed into a moderately-soft paste. Supply 
yes th $; but it tells no tales. | it in asmall saucer. It should be made fresh twice daily. 
. on spoke the ‘sel clock struck eleven, and Martha | If allowed to be in the slightest degree sour, it would kill 
pis thes pease stone the door for the night. Seeing Royston still | all the nestlings. 
y n eel a nid hi wy retired, but her master bade her stop. | Sometimes the mother feeds the young; but more gen¢ 
, * ro tegge ist go now,” he adde d, addressing the young man. | rally this tender task is undertaken by the papa, who con- 
- © Keep early hours i inthe court. Go gently.” Royston | siders it a pleasing duty. 
at | oo led p=dy eaking steps, and paused at the last to | Should any eggs remain unhatched after the hen has 
His “Good n i¢ht, ” which Adie echoed pleasantly as | sat fourteen days, they may be at once removed. No doubt 
; ome l at the doorway with Nicholas. | they are unfruitful. 
apr ~ = re the fiend!” cried she, as he walked towards | Be very careful to supply the inmates of the cage, during 
, ‘Say your pr: ayers as you cross the Minster | incubation, with ripe chickweed, groundsel, &c; also with 
. is broad moonlight still.’ He turned round, | plenty of small pebbly gravel, mixed with old (bruised 
° . *- promised to obey ; then disappeared under | mortar. Clean water, too, should be given twice daily, and 
OW of the arch, occasionally bread and egg. 
; Sometimes the parents will neglect their children, and 
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refase to feed them. Bis such cases you must interfere; re- 
moving them in th st, and feeding them by hand. This 
is easily managed by the aid of a short pointed stick, at the 
pi of which cane some of the food, and drop it into the 
| birds’ open mouths. This should be done every hour, as- 
| suming that the nestlings are about a week old when they 
| are removed. Administer water, by letting it drip from the 

| end of your little finger. | 
To encourage them to feed themselves, present the end 


of the stick to them 





They will prove 
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very apt scholars, and quickly “learn the way to their 
mouths.” 

Never remove any young birds from their parents (when 
they are fed by them) until they are five weeks old; and 
take special care not to change their food too soon. Con- 
tinue to feed with egg and bread, in addition to seed, till 
they are two months old. 

Cage them off separately at this age, and let their dwell- 
ing be light and cheerful. They will soon “record” their song, 
and amply repay you for all your past trouble. Give them 
each a bath daily, also a flight in a spare room if practicable. 

By putting up birds of different colours, some very pretty 
varieties may be obtained. The colour in no way interferes 
with the song. WinuiaM Kipp. 








EASY PLEASURES. 


Tue cause of Duty versus Pleasure has been continually be- 
fore the world ever since it was a world, and Adam the first 
defendant ; the pleasure of duty is warmly insisted on, and, 
to the credit of our human nature, cordially allowed; but is 
the duty of pleasure allotted its honourable place among its 
fellow-duties, and sufficiently recognised by the community ? 
The community we speak of does not, of course, include 
that portion who, walking arm-in-arm with Pleasure, meet 
Duty in their path, regard him with fashionable shortsighted- 
ness through a mental eyeglass, and won't see him, though 
beneath their very eyes; but the world of work, the world 
of anxiety, misfortune, and poverty, who, though bitterly 
alive to this neglect of their daily companion, themselves 
strain their weary eyes after a distant shadow, and give 
Pleasure the cut direct, even while he brushes their very 
skirts in passing, 

Somehow we hard-working people are a little ashamed 
of such an acquaintance; he looks so bright and well 
dressed, that we feel ourselves to be shabby; we think he 
belongs to another class, and that we have no right to claim 
his acquaintance. But really we do him wrong; he is the 
simplest fellow, and is never so thoroughly himself as when, 
discarding all ceremony, he strolls with us through the fields, 
runs races with the children, or, in the unrestrained luxury 
of shirt-sleeves, rolls them, shouting with laughter, among 
the havyeocks, 

Your man of business regards him with still greater dis- 
trust. In his eyes he is a fine gentleman, a dandy, a silly 
fellow, not to be tolerated a moment by a man of sense. 
Nevertheless, Man of sense (for of course by that epithet 
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vou would indicate yourself), give Pleasure a trial, extend | 


to him a cordial invitation to drop in after oflice-hours. He 
is an inexpensive guest; he wants no display, no costly 
ines,—indeed, they don’t at all agree with him; and you 


Wilh 


will be surprised, after enjoying a chat together, to find how | 


much keener are your perceptions, how much clearer and 
more expansive your views, and even how much stronger is 
ise of which you are so justly proud. 

mostly those depressed by care and anx- 
They knew him, per- 
He has forgotten them; 


the se) 
Others, again, 
iet , aes _ ssaler alser Ple — 
etcv,—iuare hervously shv ol lcasure. 
: . er, 
haps, once, but it is so lone ago, 
: - } ) > 
and for themselves, 
side, and hide till he has passed. 
ypen sometimes that he perceives them ; 
} 


y cannot avoid him, or withhold their own,— 


Yet it may 
he stretches out 


hand,—the 


warmed by the reflected glow of old times the sight of him 
has recalled, they return with a step lighter than they ever 
lit again to tread with, and re-enter the dreary home, 


thought 
oring 4 mething of the light from his honest eyes to 
’ ’ , . 17. 
brigiten its dark and dingy walls. 


is a good fellow, this Pleasure, and deserves a 


fruly he 
1° or - 4 } 
er than we accord him. Let us consider, then, 


fetail, how to gather what lies so oiten unnoticed 


r our very hands—easy pleasures, the hedge-flowers | 


, . see 
cided & nbellish tie 


dusty roadside of our ¢ very-day hile 


_ the broad green leaves round, when down, without 
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Pleasures, to be easy, must in many cases be Attained 
quickly, in many more they must be attained cheaply, 

You, tired hard-working clerk, who, during the byj,), 
spring or sultry summer evening, bitterly complain, in yoy, 
close parlour, that there is no pleasure, no summer for y,, 
—you who, having partaken without appetite of the meal 
that awaited your coming, now prepare to sit leaning yyy; 
tired head on your shaking hand, and gaze through the open 
window on the dull dusty street, what are you going to dy 
with your evening, the only fragment of the day that js 
your own? Be honest and fair-dealing with yourself, You 
work all day in the office of your employer, you study ji: 
interest, you would not rob him of a farthing, you woul 
not waste a fraction of his substance were it ten times a 
great. Very good. You are a painstaking, honest, invaly. 
able clerk ; you know it, and are proud of it. But you put 
on your hat, and go home a totally changed charac 
There you find aiman whose best treasure has been given 
into your keeping, and for which you are accountable 
This man you defraud without remorse in every way, Y 
waste unscrupulously the golden opportunities that wou) 
have repaid him with interest; you rob him of his bir). 
right; you would starve his craving instincts that cr 
aloud for fuod. Here you have no conscience. But yo 
cannot kill them; their voice is loud in your heart at this 
moment. Rouse yourself, then. You say you are weary iy 
mind and body ; but this torpor is not rest. Call your wily 
and your children; it is but six o’clock, and the evenings 
are now light till nine. ‘Those railway-screams and puffing 
engines that your throbbing head has made you so: 
anathematise,—you don’t know them; they are calling yw 
they are among your best friends. You are just in time ' 
catch the train. For your tickets you pay threepence eae, 
while the two little ones count as one. (Mamma, thoug. 
eratified in her capacity as housekeeper, is yet somewla! 
indignant that the dear children, who are all to her, s! 
be each carelessly stigmatised as “only a half.”) A whist 
a rush through the dark tunnel, which afiords an excuse! 
the timid little wife to steal a hand in yours, and on emmy 
ing you see already the green fields,—London-like fiells 
be sure, with skeleton-houses rising gauntly upon thew, 
with glimpses of something better beyond. . 

The train stops; this is Kilburn station. Here you 
scend; and plunging manfully down a narrow aud 
possessing alley, in less than ten minutes your back 
the chimney-pots, you are in a winding country-lwe . 
hedges on either side with their spring-green still b z! 
Here is a large white gate ajar. Go through. \¢¢ 
afraid it is trespassing ; but they shouldn’t have leit th 
open ; besides, the little people are in already, and hal’ 
down the broad slope with the great beech-tree mm tie! 


if 





‘ { t 
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You are off after them; you can’t resist it; al 
e > ° Po | , 

bottom there is such a fine hollow, with a taikauye ® 

stream, and all the spring wild flowers dipping dow? 


What a handful you get, and are just arranging Ue 


wali 
ai te . thie hedge ' 

comes a pelting shower! A shelter under this 4 

hold you all, and you can safely watch the “big ™ 


neo 


hear it pattering upon the leaves overhead—one O° ? is} 


hey cannot bear strangers. So they | 


, filled with the strength imparted by his cordial grasp, | 


| brought you; five minutes takes you home. 





beautiful sounds in nature. It is over, howeve! 
quickly as it came, and the great black cloud » ; : 
make the finer sunset. How that thrush is sis 
the rain; how the grass, the leaves, the flow 
take it up; and how your heart involuntan'y 
thanksgiving chorus! 

Sut it is now growing twilight, and the 
Here is the station again. 
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pended one-and-sixpence ; and what have you & 


Answer for yourself. 

When the days are at the longest, y' - 
extend. The same shrieking but beneficent ™ 
whirl you in a quarter of an hour to Wi 

. r transport you 1 
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sweet English lanes; o 












































































mn) Thames, and its gardens, where you can sit 
ne shade of a towering palm, and fancy yourself an 
- patriarch surrounded by your family,—not unthank- 
wever, that your “sons and your daughters ” are not 
anlimited as to number. ‘Think that the payment 
vill not only transport you to a palm-tree, 

- you back in half-an-hour safely to Terrace. 
Andy i, poor tired teacher, who this hot day are fain to 


eat yours If to an omnibus-ride, don’t stop it at the corner 
his dark street; go with it to the end of its journey ; it 
only cost you twopence more. But these exercises— 
must be corrected, these lessons prepared for to-mor- 
they are your duties; you must not neglect them for 
Neglect them, however, by all means, at 
Go on to Hampstead; pass quickly through 
‘scinations of the crowd of donkey-boys and the hos- 
‘able offers of tea at ninepence per head. Do you sec 
eroup of cedars on the lill? Make your way to that. 
Inhale the fresh wind that sweeps over miles of open coun- 
‘ry; then descend, and the smell of the hay will lead you 
' fields, where the cows are now being milked: they 
to that old farmhouse close by, where you may get 
<s of the new milk. Go on yet a little farther, and you 
ww quite alone. You throw yourself on the eround, 
st bury your face in the long grass, every blade of 
is a separate delight, and speaks to you with the 
iend. Your tears are dropping into it, but they 
not unhappy tears. 
You make your way back through the yellow bushes of 
rant broom, and find your carriage awaiting you. Ho- 
lumbering, old omnibus, you never see it ‘pass now 
it a benison, and a half-e nvious feeling that it should, 
iscious vehicle, be going every day up to Hampstead 


re ple wure,. 
ist just now. 


L ir 
A 4 Aa 


No! don’t open those books to-night ; 


. get up, if needs 
at tive 


; but go to bed to- 
sand the gorse-bushes before your eyes. 


o'clock to-murrow morning 
it with the fields 





| | : . ° 
. Here are buta few examples. In every direction may be 
ry: wild an outlet for easy pleasures; not in London only, but 
Is ven iter facilities from nearly every large mer- 


manufae turing 
with overflowing 


? 5 ’ . 
H 0) 
siAl LS, 


town: Bristol, dirty and un- 
beauty on every side; Liver- 
scrambling, wealth-devou ring town, yet with. 
u of a wide expanse of sea 
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before which a man’s 
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things are true. One season’s actual experience and 
servation would convince them that naturalists are not a set 
of Munchausens; that, in fact, there are more wonders to | 
seen in bee-keeping than can be told either by mouth or 
pen; every genuine observer of nature could relate trut! 
that would never obtain general credence. 

This month of May, then, is just the time to begin bee- 
keeping; for a good swarm well hived is better for a begin. 
ner than any old stock, because he ean set to work in my 
way he chooses, with any kind of hive, and with any seri: 
of experiments. ‘To begin, then, vou must in good tin 
arrange for as many swarms as you desire; and if 
mind is made up as to the kind of hives you will use, those 
hives ought to be sent to the apiarian who will supply the 
swarms, ‘with instructions to hive swarms into them; and 
transmit those swarms to their destination the same nicht, it 
possible. Many beginners commit the error of purchasing 
an old stock, and then by fumigating transfer the becs to a 
hive of their own choosing; and the affair generally ends in 
disappointment. Let no beginner be in hasie ti » funigate 
bees, or to meddle with them in any way. Ifthey come to 
you in an old hive, set it on the stand, and let r » bees 
alone. Work the hive according to its construction, and in 
time you will have a swarm from it that you can 
you please, and then go on in your own way. 

Now there are several matters to be 
who intend to begin bee-keeping. The swarms are to be 
ordered, hives are and a bee-house must | 
built; and all should be ready, the smell of paint should be 
gone, the site chosen, and all preliminaries settled bef 
the last week in May; for from that time to the end of June 
all the good swarms will be taken; and when once bees are 
set to work, they must not be shifted or disturbed in the 
least until the season of mid-winter 

The object of a bee-house is mer ly 
from wind, rain, and excessive heat. 
and proper shelves for the hives are all that is needed, and 
the less filagree and ornamental work there is about it, the 
less will it be infested with spiders. In constructing a bec 
house, measurements are very important, for improve: 


your 


} sgplad "y » &F 
tnoucunt Of by The 


} 
to be chosen, 


to shelter the hives 


l hives 
are made of certain exact sizes as to breadth and height ; 
and the bee-house should afford sufficient ror orking 
many kinds of hives, the number of such to be of course de- 
pendent on the will of thg apiarian. For every separate 


. Cw 4 
ill GU) ’ 


K 18 not but reeo: guise its own narrowness. Does Glas- | hive there should be allowed at least ¢ iy teen or twenty 
re, making mom and money in almost equal quantities, | inches; so that a house to contain six hives in a vow from 
al july that Clyde on which it stands, muddy and darken d right to left should measure inside from nine to ten feet, 
We 0) proximity? has it no thought of the winding | and from the hive-board to the roof there should be ae! 
t mn, Du mbarton, and the Vale of Leven? Con- space of two feet six at leas With these measurem 
a i so far as regards this world, “ Man does not | there may be either one or two rows of hive if two 
loue ;” and while conscientiously fulfilling all | then there must be a space of two feet and a half between 
- 4 »not make it of small moment to enjoy what the roof and uppe r hive-| Oal . ah | the Sale { in 
| yourself and a tribute to their Bestower. tween that and the lower hive-board ; but one 1 f hive 
. a ee ________—| is preferable. The aspect for a Lee-h 
How ie ) BE GIN BE EKEE . soutii-east. . - . 
LEEPING. As to the hives themselves, a novice would | 
ohne almost out of his wits in attempting to 1 wch from 
: e of rustic amuseme nts and occupations, the nany kinds that are in use. It sh id | understood, 
: n re delightful or more profitable than bee- | soe by every beginner, t how i 
. a rustic, who “canna r ad,” but who can may differ as to shape, size, and general 
at I,” the statesman, the philosopher, | t | prin c siph $s are common to nearly all | every part 
it the bee-stall and find a common | nd | ula kind of hi 3 aday ! 
I Ofit, ar ‘ther amusi me} nothe MNanaci or §s i hor ' : i Ol 
. > llastrong bees: daa-Siua aelcune of dhaie suffocating the | S Oracel ) 
Se Cannot keep bees without loving them; | no great var 1 tl 
r faculty of companionship; and | modern pla tp 
| 
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DESIGN FOR A BEL-HOUSE. 


caps, or boxes, and these are added at the top, at the bottom, 
and at the sides; some hives admitting of enlargement by 
all three processes. 

The storeyfying system is that best adapted for a be- 
ginner; and any of Taylor’s bar-hives, Payne’s straw cot- 
tage-hives, Milton’s supering hives, or the celebrated Stew- 
arton bee-boxes, will do well to begin with. ‘There are two 
which especially recommend themselves to beginners, viz. 
Milton’s Revolving-top hives and Neighbour’s improved 
Cottage-hives ; they are both simple, easily managed, very 
ornamental, inexpensive, and afford as good facilities for 
study as they do for gathering a fair share of the delicious 
harvest. We will briefly describe both of them. 

The first figure represents the Revolving-top hive, with 
bell-glasses at work. This 
hive is made with a double 
crown-board, one portion of 
whichrevolves upon the other. 
In both boards holes are cut 
so as to admit the bees to the 
bell-glasses, or to a cap; and 

Seaugeeiie, ly simply turning the top 


“Ss "th 
2" Lice wee a da w”™, 


bp: tosh VOTE ie board a little the holes are 
nese” ~~ closed or opened as may be 
desired, so that in setting the 

caps to work, or removing 
them when full of honey, the 
operator incurs no danger, 
and need not come into actual contact with the bees. This 
is an ingenious and practical hive, one of the many invented 
by Mr. Milton, of Great Marylebone Street, who may justly 
be spoken of as a successor to Wildman. The Cottage-hive 
(fig. 2) is a very pretty affair, just the thing for a lady bee- 
keeper, who would like a yearly donation of pure honey, 
without risk, and who would also like, without fearing the 
fate of Fatima, to peer into the mysteries of the secret 
chamber. The hive itself is formed of straw, with windows 
for observation. When it has been stocked with a swarm, 


. 
Var 1 
Aine . 


; a . ede 
it must be left alone for a few weeks; and as soon as it is | 


nearly filled with comb, one or two bell-glasses should be 
set to work. A timid person may easily accomplish this. 
Take off the hive-cover and fit the bell-glass in its place, 
and then withdraw the zinc-slide to open communication, 


and put the cover over the glass to preserve darkness and | 
warmth. The bees will ascend, and commence filling the | 


. . ‘, > — h “Vy 1The 
| single innocent life; on the other, it 1s ootaln 








glass with comb; and when they are fairly at work, ifthe 
season is propitious, place another and another, until each 
hole is opened and covered with a super. As soon as a glass 
is filled and the combs sealed up—to be ascertained by 0b 
servation—proceed to take it away. In the middle ofa fin 
day slowly pass the slide, and eut off communication, After 
afew minutes, when the bees are alarmed at their impr 
sonment in the glass, gently tilt it up with a wedge, ani 
the majority will at once escape and enter the hive, leaving 
you in possession of a glass filled with the best of thei 
store. IRfa few bees 
cling to the combs, 
brush them out with 
a feather, and at once 
carry away the trea- , 
sure; if it is left any hoe ges a 
time in the neigh- Bins oo oe 
bourhood of the hive, 
the bees commence 
toempty it of its con- 
tents. 

In working other 
hives, similar plans 
ure to be adopted. 
When the bees are 
fairly at work, ex- 
tend the sphere of 
their operations by » thy 
the addition of proper receptacles above, below, oF “tied 
sides, according to the particular construction ol woe 
adopted. What they deposit in these added compa” 
is the property of the bee-keeper, and what they sth" 
the stock-hive is to be their own, to sustain pearet p 
the winter. That is the depriving as opposed e* 
cating system of bee-keeping. On the first plat)", 
is obtained in its purest form at the height of” 
season, and it is taken as wanted without the 7 at t 
Gg av * 


53° ] as i 


a 


of the season, when its first delicacy of flav: 
when it is mixed with pollen and brood and ot 
and of necessity tainted with the smell and taste 
stone, which makes a barbarous slaughter 0! the gi 
o1vel « 


children of industry, who would gladly have #} 


and better, honey, if kept in hives adapted te pres*" 
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CHRISTOPHER SLY. 
By H. 8S. MARKS, 


‘Am Ia lord? and have I such a lady ? 
Or do I dream ? or have I dream’d till now ? 
I do not sleep: I see, I hear, I speak ; 
I smell sweet savours, and I feel soft things: 
Upon my life, I am a lord indeed; 
And not a tinker, nor Christophero Sly. 
Well, bring our lady hither to our sight; 
And once again, a pot of smallest ale.” 
TAMING OF THE Surew, Induction. 
Wuew the last of the Slys got so egregiously drunk that, 


‘ailing asleep in the road before Dame Hacket’s house at 


= 


Wineot. he became, as it were, a prey to that unnamed lord 
whose whim rendered the drunken tinker immortal, it must 
have been with some such face as this that, on awakening, 
he heard himself styled “ lord,”—with some such action 
s Mr. Marks’s picture shows must his hands have ques- 
tioned his corporeal self about its actual existence,—with 
some such stare must his bleared eyes have inquired if the 
nwonted splendours around were absolutely real, and not 
‘he staggering phantasties of a drunken dream. The meta- 
morphosis was indeed amazing. ‘Old Sly’s son of Burton 
Heath,” whose leathery conscience was pricked through and 
ich by the bitter conviction that he was in debt “ four- 
npence for sheer ale,” who had been threatened with the 
riborough, and last recollected himself lying sodden and 
| in the high-road, now woke to be waited on with 
hated breath, endowed with a fair wife, and a choice of 
rgeous raiment offered,—offered to him who had had no 
uore doublets than backs, stockings than legs, arrd who could 
prove by demonstration that he had more feet than shoes! 
Je, whose love-imaginings soared no higher than to Cicely 
lacket, “the woman’s maid of the house,” saw enter, as 
of some new land, that beautiful lady (would the painter 
vad presented her) for a wife. Well might he ask, “AmTa 
rd? and have I such a lady?” and at last, so flatteringly 
‘cious was the change, conclude that he “was not a 
uxer, nor Christophero Sly ;” then, thirstily calling for 
uallest ale, with “ Lord be thanked for my good amends,” 
‘le himself to hear the play with that desire for peace and 
‘ness which the subtle dramatist puts into his mouth. 
tven in boyhood, our own private opinion of this same 
stopliero Sly had decided that he was less fool than 
ve; in fact, that he knew himself deluded,—was a wil- 
‘ victim making the best of his snug berth. Rogue as he 
‘ w S$ Was, we would have pleased ourselves by paying 
Perdee >see ws in order to converse with him. Alas, 
“te but lived in these days, modern philanthropy might 
something for him: was he not improvable ? 
; In the short time of that scene i., his speech re- 
‘Wearing then only “by St. Anne;” an oath which 
rand Shakspere tell us was used by ladies only,—a 
KIN asse veration too small for larger mouths. 
ame oe has been withheld from thee, O 
“+ Were you not willing to learn your manners? 
~ promise rewards? was not that last speech of 
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l called a re ‘ 
rascal. If that fourteenpence was scored 
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Were there no misreckonings, no limed 
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“ken the pledge, we think, and somehow 
i ameliorated, 
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‘st philosophical? It does not please us to hear | 


‘s how at the National Institution, and has | 


uld Dame Hacket swear she had put no- | 


wK. (C) hoctace nf Ur: : | 
pee hy tess of Wincot? Indeed, although thou 
‘Ye tinkered no pots of ours, son of Sly, you might | 


No. 5, “ Harold and the Saxons as Prisoners,” is divided into 
three sections by the columns of the dungeon; the group in 
| the third of these is noticeable for its variety of design. 
That of William's family in No.6, “ Imprisonment of Harold 
announced to the Duke,” is § ngularly striking No Lv, 
“William making Harold a Knight,” is an example of the 
danger of excess in carry ing out so large a series of designs: 
for here the artist has fallen into sheer Germanism: no one 
less than Cornelius could have designed that centre group. 
No. 15, “Coronation of Harold,” is grand and whole. No. 16, 
‘“ Harold’s Marriage,” is most excellent. No. 19, ‘‘ Tostig’s 
Flight,” the defeated prince in his galley, is a thoroughly 
erand and perfect design. In No. 50, “ Retreat of Edwin 
and Mor: T the on up of diseconsolat earls is a imirab!] 
No. 87, ‘Normans before the Battle of Hastings,” appears 
to us the least satisfactory of the whole series. “The Death 
of Harold,” No. 41, is the most perfect design of the subject 
» have seen: but some of the figures are distorted and in- 
eorrectly drawn. No. 42," Di ngthe LB of H 
which compietes tl ries ' | $a lL cx 
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presented or totally wanting in the catalogue: the Presi- 
dent contributes nothing; among the Academicians, C. Land- 
seer, Lee, Webster, E. M. Ward, and A. Elmore are not 
represented. Holman Hunt exhibits no pictures; how is 
this? He is not disgusted surely with the reception of the 
“Scapegoat,” before which the dandies simpered that it 
was a “peculiaw pictaw” (peculiar indeed, my well-dressed 
friends, and of a peculiar subject, could you but see into it). 
Why are Messrs. Noel Paton, Windus, and Arthur Hughes 
absent? They have not been misapprehended. We hoped 
to have seen a great work from Mr. Maddox Brown, and 
something to confirm Mr. Martineau’s budding reputation. 
Mr. Herbert, R.A., presents us with a landscape; Mr. An- 
thony with two, (for him) but indifferent; and Mr. Armi- 
tage’s single work is hung out of sight, as is a little work 
by F. Smallfield, a landscape by A. W. Hunt, and another 
by Inchbold. 

No. 78, “King William visits Peter the Great when 
working at Deptford Dockyard,” by D. Maclise, R.A., ap- 
pears at first sight a brilliant wilderness of bright colour 
and crude forms ; but more attentive regard brings out one 
of the finest pictures the artist has produced, full of incident, 
expression, and character, and so well designed that one 
wonders how he could mar his work by such countless 
executive peculiarities. We ask ourselves in vain, What 
is his object in this? Does he aim at ideal beauty? Clearly, 
no. Nature, then? No again, that cannot be; for the flesh- 
tints are unreal, the light and shade non-existent, the drawing 
even seems to us scarcely to bear examination and reason- 
ing out; much of the colour, however bright, is hard and 
opaque; and, worse than all, some of the expressions are 
forced, and the figures disproportioned to each other. De- 
spite such faults, examination will develop the infinite 


variety of incident, some admirable phrases of abstract 
colour, and noble principles of design, which elevate it into 


the highest consideration. This fullness of incident and 


energy of design would be at once patent to the eye, if 


Mr. Maclise did not systematically ignore the most ordinary 
truths of light and shade, and other aerial effects. As it is, 
the whole picture comes hard and flat in a bright confusion: 
the man in the centre wielding the adze appears dubious 
whether he shall cut off the leg of Peter or the head of his 
fellow-workman before him; King William looks fairly 
propped up against the carpenters’ bench, although there 
are, between him and it, two men sawing a log, which last, 
by some unaccountable means, has got under the bench. 
We turn with more unmixed satisfaction to the magnificent 
series of forty-two outline-drawings by this artist, illustrative 
of the “ Story of the Conquest,” 1159, which appear to have 
been the progressive result of many years’ | 
hibit an extraordinary improvement in their advance, from 
the earlier to the later drawings of the series. It would 
require an essay to describe all these; therefore we shall 
confine ourselves to bare mention of the most r markal le. 
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nies 
position, very impressive and effective. In such a series | is reserving himself, we believe, for another exhibitioy,. 
as this we of course accept the artist’s conventional draw- | when we hope to see some worthy rival of his great pictus. 
ing (such things as large eyes, &c.), and there being no erro- | of last year. Mr. Egg’s (A.R.A.) picture, No. 331, : ‘Scene 
neous light and shade to offend us,—we may, with these | from Esmond:” he returns after the battle of Wynend 

allowances, indeed assert this series to be worthy of the | and is decorated by the hand of ’Trix, who, in her vee 
labour of some years of a great man’s life, and consider | artificial way, is kneeling before him; the sarcastic and 


Gig 


them incomparably the noblest of his works. grinning dowager looks on amusedly, while behind js }); 
No. 138, “The Young Brother,” W. Mulready, R.A., one of | “ dear mistress” in the agony of jealousy. Esmond hip. 
the most charming of his works, represents a girl carry ing a | self, drawn up stiffly, is precisely the man we thought hip 
child on her shoulders. whose beautiful infantile face is to- | to be. ‘The colour in this work is a little hot and he avy, 
wards us, looking up at the hand ofa youth who is playfully | but not unpardonably so; indeed, far greater faults woul) 
teasing him. The exquisite flesh, with purple half-tints, of | be redeemed by the solid and valuable qualities of the 
the girl’s shoulders, with the admirable drawing throughout, | picture, which is the first illustration we remember to hay 
render this picture perfectly delightful. A direct contrast, | met with of Mr. Thackeray’s famous historical novel, 
in point of colour, is No. 107, by W. Dyce, R.A., “ Titian | may be, that expecting so much from Mr. Leslie, we are dis. 
preparing his First Essay in Colour :” the great painter, in | appointed with No. 213, “ Sir Roger de Coverley in Church,” 
earliest youth, contemplating a statue of the Virgin, and | The modern master of pictorial humour is scarcely equal tc 
near his feet a basket of flowers, with the juices (?) of which | himself in this; it really has the fault of chalky colour iy 
he is said to have painted a Madonna. There are points of | excess, and contains nothing strikingly new in chare-te: 
colour in the buy’s dress which are very rich and beautiful; | The staring half-dozy baby held by a girl at the side is as 
but we are sur prised to find the scene is an English meadow | natural as Leslie only can paint. “Mrs. E. M. Ward's litt: 
on a bleak April morning, instead of a sunny Italian pas- | picture, No. 122, “God save the Queen” (a music-lessy: 
ture, and Titian himself, whose face is expressive, resem- | although rather coarse in colour, has much character in it, 
bling a delicate English boy, with dead-purple complexion; | The same may be said of No. 27, by Miss Solomon, excepi. 
the general result in colour is of course chilly and dull. | ing that the latter deals with far higher character, No 2% 
We contrast these pictures, because in the one the artist has | ‘‘ Nameless and Friendless” (a young lady selling drawings 
taken an English subject, in which the colour errs, if at all, | at a fashionable printseller’s), promises much from the w. 
in excess ; while the other, dealing with an Italian subject, | tist, Miss Osborne. 
gives us English characteristics, and exaggerates them on C. W. Cope, R.A., contributes “ Departure of the Pilgriu 
the reverse side. The truest and most thoroughly English | Fathers,” No. 503, which, to us, has a displeasing conven 
pictures here are three by Mr. Hook, A.R.A., who has | tionality of design, a chalkiness of colour, and general gray 
outdone himself this year: No. 160, “A Signal on the | texture about it, that, despite some fine expressive heads 
Horizon” calls a pilot from his look-out station, near a cot- | renders it not very satisfactory as a whole. His “Breaktas: 
tage built against a cliff, whence he is sighting the signal | time,” No. 178, pleases us far more, both in colour an 
from a homeward-bound ship; his hardy clear-e eyed son | force: it shows a mother giving a lump of sugar tos 
waits but the order to join him in their boat and proceed to | child, whose expression is capital. We have seldom se 
her. Far below the tide breaks sharply on the shingle, and | a picture by the artist we liked better than this. No. %- 
on the deep green sea there is a fresh breeze which might | A. Solomon’s single picture, “ Waiting for the Verdict 
be fancied lifting one’s own hair. No. 278, “A Widow’s | an admirable subject admirably painted. We most heat art 





Son going to Sea” has just parted from her, and stoops to | congratulate Mr. Solomon upon rising from the ranks finis 
cast loose the mooring-chain of a boat in which to leave ; | genre painters. This picture, in spite of the painful nati mm xpr 
his face is from her, but we see signs of manly grief | of its subject, is so manly and unaffected, evinces through” I labor 
upon it. The artist has made a point by the introduction | such deep feeling, that we cannot but especially invite be me = oth 
of a child swimming a toy-boat in the green waters of the | reader’s attention to it. “In Time of W ar,” No. 532, face, 
creek, whose deep colour reflects the shore. No. 541, “The | Archer, although in colour strangely black and - . ne « 
Ship-boy’s Letter” has come to his home far inland, where | design and expression most admirably true. We shal ne tulln 
the sun lies in broad light on meadows and trees. A sturdy | w ith interest for the future pr oductions of this young * " larg 
labourer listens to his wife reading the missive, with out- | artist. Mr. F. Goodall, A.R.A., surpasses himself + | only 
looking eyes, as if the simple detail brought before him, in- | 364, having introduced considerable vigour into “°° ‘ronin 
stead of those green fields, broad rolling waters, and in place | sign of the dancers in “ The W edding-D ance, ee ee 
of the wind-shaken trees, the balancing rig of a ship. His The colour therein, although vastly _— d, cann Arr v3 
face, her face,—indeed all the faces, all the actions, all the | said to be natural. Mr. F. Stone, A.R.A., in No. 399, Bs ae 
colour, in each of these pictures,—are perfect and delightful. | jour, Messieurs!” has risen to real humour and ch: eee, 
In colour they are masterly studies, for the artist has | A French paysanne, with the wickedest of eyes, a erp 
evinced his know ledge of the great secret in that quality— | riding in a cart with others, s salutes the spectators ™ © en 
intense variety and a system of counterbalances ; the green | w ords above. This picture is bright and light, and tl — 
trees are of intensely various greens, as in nature, and chro- | although somewhat out of drawing, are admirabl ly - mM, a 
matic echoes occur throughout. One feels personally in- | Mr. Rankley, in No. 127, an old subject of a canes rE 


debted to Mr. Hook for these pictures, they are so whole- | shows great improvement in execution, solidity 


some, fresh, and new. yet we must regret not to see more nov elty of chars act % 

. . ul Xi ‘al 

Of a different scene, but pe rhaps in equally perfect feel- | work. Neither of Mr. Wallis’s pictures, — est ' 

: ‘ he. orthv rar 
: ing, is Mr. F. R. Pickersgill's (A.R.A.) “Orsino and Viola,” | his usual excellent choice of subject, are quit ig 


Twelfth Night, No. 87. The ae has declared her love in painter of “ Chatterton,” both being black an d hea ge 
veiled words, and the unsuspecting duke questions her; she | 501, “ Montaigne 1 in his Library dictates to Madem 
stands in an attitude of ineffable modesty against a garden- | Gournay,” has great character and expression I! in 
chair, in which he is seated; on her pure pale face is aclear | force of light and shade, and pow erful tone; this | ast : 
reflection, which lights up for us its exquisite expression | ever, ov erdone. The same occurs in No. 495, Wig "' 
and delicate pallor. Here, as in the play, we care little for | W orkshop, Stratford-on-Avon, 1617, carving 
the duke, except for her sake; yet the artist has hardly Shakspere : the bust itself, which is plac : 
done him the justice he might ; , hev erthele Ss this is b Vv far the figures, casts no re > flecti: ons upon then 1, aS SO i ' 
finest picture he has produced, and never was there a more | white could not fail todo. The effect of the oe. 
excellent illustration to Shakspere’s most perfect work. Mr. | by this. A little girl in the doorway is full of cB 
Frith, R.A., has only two small pictures, “Kate Nickleby | 568, “ Infancy,” J. Sant, a child just w aken iain 
at Madame Mantilini’s,”” and “ A London Flower-Girl.” He | is very worthy of him, and more natur alistic tt” 
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No. 39, “ A Syrian Scheik,” by J. Lewis, has more appa- 
it finish than real thoughtful care about it. Men in that 
imate get a swarthy purpleness of tint very different from 
he embrowned floridity of this worthy, who is so remark- 
sbly clean in skin and dress that he might have been painted 
from an English gentleman. No. 225, “ A Prison-window, 
Cavilla.” and No. 448, “ Charity, Sevilla,” by J. Phillip, 
are evidently most faithful renderings of Spanish character ; 
the latter, where a padré passes heedless of a beggar’s ap- 
al. is full of force and rich sombre colour. We rejoice to 
oe more than usual motive in these pictures, which are in- 
deed worthy of the painter’s high talents. Mr. Poole’s 
ARA.) single picture, No. 391, “A Field Conventicle,”’ 
exhibits the artist’s brilliant, vigorous, but eccentric colour, 
and that power of design wherein none surpass him, but 
which he seldom seems to care to work out. Mr. Armitage’s 


el 


pe 


nicture (most unsuitably placed), No. 1021, ‘‘ Souvenir of | 


Scutari,” representing a number of Turkish women, with his 
ordinary broad and powerful design, appears very deficient 
colour No. 1004, by E. Eagles, is very far inferior to his 
a in the Exhibition of British Artists. Mr. M. Halli- 
a picture, “The Sale of a Heart,” No. 663, a capital 
modern subject, shows great improvement in effect and 
executive power over “The Measuring for the Wedding- 
ving,’ of last year. It contains some good solid painting, 
and much character; its deficiencies are a want of real 
scientific colour and beauty of feature; the design, too, ap- 
ws to have been hardly thought over enough, or why do 
have the back of a man’s coat amongst the most promi- 
nt objects? A similar want of real colour is observable 
n Mr. Barwell’s “ Adopting a Child,’ No. 614; an excel- 
ent subject, well told, forcible, and expressive. The child’sre- 
ictance to part from its mother is doubtless heightened by 
‘unsavoury appearance of its future patrons. 
for much from Mr. Barwell. 
Mr. J. Clark’s picture at the British Institution deservedly 
baie considerable attention (‘The dead Rabbit’’) ; his 
« here, No. 616, “The sick Child,” is even more w orthy 
showing great improvement in execution, superior 
t least equal character, and a power of rendering 
*xpression which few artists ever surpass. The scene is a 
ourer’s cottage ; he nurses the ailing little one, while the 
ther is coaxing it to take some food; the little thing’s 
, With its expression of tearful languid nausea, remind 
! Wilkie. The picture partakes of that artist’s fault— 
‘ness of colour. We do not mean to insinuate the slightest 
bang of plagiarism by saying this, but merely point out an 
" t. No. 309, W. Nicol, “ Cottage Interior—Women 
a Ss another picture of similar qualities, which well 
eased : Ae s08e9 No. 133, J. D. Luard, “A Welcome 
. th chest from Engl. ay in a hut before Sebastopol, 
oe it the receiver has opened his treasures, and amongst 
3 | nde a miniature-case, which, after a hasty glance, he 
who * | Lv = S; two other officers are standing by with well-bred 
D “‘ention. ‘This picture has most valuable qualities—solid 
moe ruth of detail, with all the interest arising there- 
re , » . Bteat judgment in rendering expression. We like 
” Me and ayn such a work as this; it is so manly, frank, 
Wpcings No. 138, “Thoughts of the Future,” R. Car- 
“es a pend looking at her child asleep, exhibits a 
: es . ight and shade, exquisitely firm textures 
MMM Sincle the te ality !), and a broad sobriety of colour, which 
~ artist out of the crowd here as:a painter of great 
996, “ Waiting for the Stage-co: h...Saven. 
1S SO true to its period that the artist has 
Manner of that age very successfully. It 
ep cer Wil lady with her son in a tavern, wherein 
- ildrake. whose boisterous civilities are 
eae ch his companions. This is one of those 
Sufi a’s Which, like the colour in Mr. Eagles 
treet, arise from time to time to 
eccentricity of the artist. Gerard Dow 


his, 
this, as Giulio Romano, could he have 
t by Mr. Eagles, L. L. 
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DESTINY UNCERTAIN. 





GRACEFULLY shy is yon gazelle. 
And are those eyes, so clear, so mild, 
Only to shine upon a wild, 

Or be reflected in a shallow well ? 


Ah, who can tell ? 


If she grows tamer, who shall pat 
Her neck ? who wreathe the flowers around ? 
Who give the name ? who fence the ground ? 
Pondering these things, a grave old dervish sat 
And sigh’d, “ Ah, who can tell ?” 
Water Savacr Lanpor. 


THE MOTHER. 
UNNATURAL mother, 
Who've hastened to smother 
Whatever is fairest and fondest in child: 
In Hell's bitter water 
You've plunged your own daughter, 
Norhave wept when she wept nor have smiled when she smiled. 


When sorrows assail you 
Who then will bewail you ? 
The true and the tender for ever is 
Unnatural mother! 
Ah, never another 
Will love you or mourn you as she would have done. 
Wattrer Savace LAnpor. 


crone 


Che slational sagazine. 


[The Editors of the National MAGAZINE cannot return unavailable 
Papers, except in cases where it may seem desirable to communicate 
with the writers. } 


Fra AnGerico pA Fresotr was born in the year 1387, and 
became a Dominican monk. He was one of those beings 
who seem to pass through human nature without entirely 
belonging to it; an ethereal and beautiful soul, pure as his 
own dreams of angels, and with no passion but that of 
worship for the loveliest and brightest things. He painted 
only from the love of beauty and the — of piety. He 
other his immortal 


received no money or recompense for 
works. He began every picture with prayer; he painted 
his Madonnas on his knees. He believ his hand be 


guided by inspiration, and altered nothing that he had done. 
His famous picture of the “ Last Judgmen hanging neat 
the western end of the south wall at Manchester, suf- 
fered a good deal by time; it is, indeed, between four and 
five hundred years old, but though faded in 
colour, all the beauty of the design remains unimpaired. 
The grace of the forms is altogether wonderful. One hardly 
sees any where un attitude of surpassing beauty of which 
the prototype or the it to be found here in 
its highest form of delicate refinement 

In the upper part of the picture, Christ 
pronouncing the final words, “ Come, 


has 


Si mewhat 


suggestion 18 ni 


eae > T. 7. 
sts en hrone d, 


blessed" —“ Depart, 


ye 


ve cursed.” The artist, with characteristic tenderness, has 
turned His face towards the damned, and given it an expres- 
sion of divine sorrow rather thananger. Below, on one side, 
the angels are welcoming the just; on the other, the infernal 
fires break through the floor: savage uws are stretched up 
through them from the hidden gulf, and demons drive the 
wicked to their doom. The great charm of the picture is, 
as mig rht be expected, on the angelic side. ‘There is no end 
to » beauty of these forms. ‘The Mador tting above, 
with ‘oe raised hands and pa lac robe: the angel 

lilac and gold, on the same side, standing upon a cloud; , 
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saint kneeling in the foreground, again in lilac, which is 
clearly the painter’s favourite colour; the angel with the crim- 
son robe, and that marvellous saint in yellow, whom he 
leads by the hand, and who stretches her own hand with 
such infinite grace and sweetness towards another of her 
companions; the modest, happy, girlish figure in red, be- 
hind her; and, in the crowd below, the greetings of newly- 
risen friends ;—all these are matchless and indescribable. 

In the corner, on the other side, is a representation of 
Dante’s Hell, with Satan sitting near the bottom, a huge 
black monster, munching Judas Iscariot ; by the heels, how- 
ever, instead of the head. The wicked are tortured by devils 
very like apes, who set about their work in a most business- 
like manner, pull their victims by the hair with relentless 
vigour, and pour molten metal down their throats with de- 
cided gusto. 

Now the spirit of Italian art is felt through the whole of 
this fine picture. It is not, and is not designed to be, in any 
respect, a credible representation of a possible event. The 
event as represented has been separated from all external re- 
lations. It could happen only in an imaginary world. The 
scene has no locality and no accessories; the forms and 
faces of the blessed are pure and lovely, but they are those 
of abstract essences, not of men and women rising from the 
grave. There is no thought in them, no passion, and little 
character. They have a beauty, perfect ofits kind, but one 
sees they have always had it and will never have any other. 
The wicked, on the other side, are not less ideal shapes. 
They typify forms of anguish: they bite their hands; they 
fasten on each other’s lips; they tear their hair and their 
flesh; but the despair or agony of a real human soul is not 
seen among them. 

On the opposite wall hangs the altar-piece of Hubert 
and John Van Eyck. It is a copy only, and it represents 
but a part of the original; but it is sufficiently excellent to 
satisfy the unprofessional. The original picture was painted 
for the church of St. John at Ghent. It was very large, 
and was one of those altar-pieces, painted in many compart- 
ments, whose wings fold over the centre, and have pictures 
on both sides. The great work itself has been divided and 
dispersed. The lowest part of it was destroyed. This copy, 
which comprises all the central compartments, was long in 
the chapel of the Town Hall at Ghent, and was carried away 
by the French, at the end of the last century. The two 
brothers Van Eyck were contemporaries of Fra Angelico. 
The subject of their grand picture is the “ Atonement,” 
illustrated by the worship of the Lamb, spoken of in the 
book of Revelation. There are two rows of panels. ‘The 
upper row has seven. Of these, the centre panel represents the 
‘lrinity in the person of the Father, who sits, crowned with 
the triple crown, and furnished with every emblem of regal 
power. Next to Him, on either side, are the Madonna and 
Johu the Baptist; bevond them, two choirs of angels, and 
on the outer panels, the figures of Adam and Eve. In the 
row below, the Lamb is worshipped by saints and angels 
among the bowers of Paradise. 

The Madonna of Van Eyek is a great and remarkable 
creation. She sits in glory. Unlike the Madonnas of other 
painters, she has a book in her hand, and she is reading. 
Her attitude is inexpressibly beautiful. It combines the 
dignity ofa queen with the grace ofa woman and the sim- 
plicity of a little child. Her face is noble, thoughtful, lov- 
able, and pure; a rich warm woman’s face, in which human 
nature is glorified but not a jot ofit destroyed. Compare her 
with Fiesole’s dream. She is not, indeed she could hardly 
be, more beautiful in external form; but the one embodies 
an idea, and the other a life; one is exactly fitted for the 
scene she appears in, and for nothing else, the other may 
live and move wherever there are life and motion. Van 
Eyck has gloried in his Madonna, as well he might. He has 
clothed her in a magnificent robe of the deepest blue, and 
put perhaps the most splendid and appropriate crown that 
was ever painted on her long fair hair. Her forehead and 
eyes express what w as sne rested by her occupation. She 
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is the Queen of Heaven, but she is not therefore destin... 
live for ever in a single thought, and be the type of g g),. 
sentiment. She reads with interest and self-absorptiy 
even while the new covenant is being proclaimed; ang ») 
act itself, while it fills her with lifelike reality, adds ,,, 
much to the impression of royal state and serene beatityd 
intended to be conveyed. ba 

The figure of John the Baptist is on the other side. 1, 
is grave and noble. He also has a book in his hand, by: ), 
is not reading. His mission has been to bear witness, y, 
he retains his character. God speaks. The bvok ig foro». 
ten. He raises his prophet’s hand, and appears to repes 
to the multitude below the words that issue from the th 0 
The choral angels on one side, those with musical jys-->. 
ments on the other, and St. Cegilia at the organ, with hw» 
rapt face and gorgeous robe, are wonderfully true and liyiye 
The naked forms of Adam and Eve contrast strongly wi: 
the rest. Eve, who has an apple in her hand, is positive) 
ugly. Adam looks half-starved. He might be forgive, 
now for eating apples, or any thing that happened to com 
in his way. But they stand there as the representatives 
human sin, and the painter has been right in taking ayy 
their beauty. The moral is made the more perfect by :! 
fact that Eve in feature is not unlike the divine Madonn; 
It is only the expression of guilt and shame that hx 
changed her beauty to deformity. 

On the panels underneath, the Lamb, shedding His h'» 
into a cup of gold, is the central figure. Its treatment il): 
trates very curiously the painter’s love of reality, carr: 
in this case, doubtless to excess. The lamb itself cana 
under any treatment, be more than a symbol; and an Ita 
master would have made it so. Not so Van Eyck. He bo 
drawn a stout, spirited, but not particularly spiritual, a 
mal. A manly thought, but too mundane for the su! 
How noble, however, are the four groups of worshippr 
approaching from the four corners of the picture, thr 
those beautiful groves, with the towers of the happy «’ 
the bright horizon, and the blue line of hills, behind the 
See how those censers swing from the hands of the ang’ 
observe the character and life of all the faces, from por's' 
monks, from the delicacy of an Italian Christ to the stress 
of a Gothic soldier! Here is a head like Shaksperes ° ofall 
hind one of the foremost figures; here the profile 0! * 
apostle, kneeling in front. Of these four groups, three ' 
composed of men, the fourth only of women; an unfair p™ 
portion, one might think. There is a poetic instinct,“ 
ever, in the artist’s arrangement even here. Manly ——— 
presents itself to his mind in different and separable !™ 
that of woman as an indivisible glory. He has '™ 
female saints down one of the richest avenues, and the p\™ 
they carry in their hands, unlike those borne by te °" 
sex, are luminous and ethereal. 





The side panels of this division are full of the eon tHE jy 
necially. JF {tina 

human nature, the horsemen on the left especialy. *" Mera 

of them are traditionally known as portraits of the p® Stag 


themselves. On the right, St. Christopher leads the way! 
his well-known red mantle. He is a favourite ¥'"" 
German schovl. Their instinct draws them to 5! 
the fact is a significant one. There are several rept 7 
tions of him on this northern wall; one, small but ae 
by Albert Durer; another, very noble, on the mz? 
leaf of Memling’s Triptych. Pee 
Leaving this great altar-piece, which, ince waa s 
not half described, we cross over to the beautift! on ae 
of Fra Bartolommeo. He was born a hundred yea” 
Hubert Van Eyck; was the student of Leonardo ™ 
and the friend of Raphael; a pious monk, and, at 
of the Dominican order. The Virgin sits uv" ° 
granate-tree, with a palm behind; the inian' aan 
knee is giving the cross to the infant Jolin. °” 
close by, under the palm-leaves, looking sT4""’. 
children. In the distance, behind, the Holy neo 
pursuing their journey ; one of the quaint atte™ 
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made by the old painters to represent two conse’™ 
























‘sonee solely for her to rest in; it is no spot on earth; 


~ 





‘nerle col position. There is a curious example of this 


a si 


» the opposite wall, in Van Eyck’s picture of “ Moses and 


Pat rni ng Bush.” Fra Bartolommeo’s picture is a rich 
lovely piece of idealism. His Virgin—sweet, tender, 
onless—is made expressly to rest by the wayside, 
sien 10 other purpose: the wayside itself came into ex- 
she 
+ neither on grass nor sand. The palm and the pome- 


Sil: 


m 
et 


ranate have their roots in mellow tints; fit soil for purely 
It is the same with all the figures, and with 
The beauty is very great, the 


real trees. 
the “whele composition. 


effe: + unquestionable ; but they belong not to things, but 
to abstractions. 


Neasly opposite hangs Mabuse’s “ Adoration of the 


Kings.” The contrast is so immense, one could almost 


laugh at it. 
















Mabuse has not confined himself, as Fra Bar- 
‘ommeo has done, to the drawing of merely human forms. 


The most striking objects in his picture are the three won- 


jerful angels making obeisance in the air, and flights of 
sypernatural beings come flocking downwards towards the 
éne ruin, inthe midst of which he places his Madonna. Yet 
ie whole is perfectly lifelike, and mechanically possible. 
‘represents no abstraction. The artist saw the vision as 
might exist on this very earth. The rest is in the same 
spirit. His Virgin’s face is grave and fine; she holds her 
| with the pride of a living mother. A fold in the hem 

r robe shows that she wears serviceable shoes and 
nder-clothes. What a face is given to the kneeling king; 
what solicitude it expresses, and how well it contrasts with 
the halfEthiopian features of his stolid royal brother! The 
letails are al those of ordinary life: a little dog enjoys him- 
n front with a bone he has found; another, less fortu- 
s gioomy and carnivorous in the corner; there is a 
wnkey behind, eating the weeds at the foot of the ruined 
wall; and flowers, such as bear seed after their kind, spring 
p from the broken pavement. At first sight, the picture 
is nothing hke so beautiful as Bartolommeo’s, but you may 
i Kk at it for an hour with continually increasing pleasure ; 
ile the Italian tells all at once, and hides nothing behind. 
ie one makes this actual world interesting; the other for- 
gets it,and takes you out of it. Perhaps ‘this is the sum 


fall the difference between northern and southérn art. 











ECCENTRICITIES OF LONDON LIFE. 
By STEPHEN HUNT 


THe Busker. 


bs ant recite commonly known by this sobriquet is an 
ran en ‘Iter, Vocalist, conjurer, buffoon, or other species 
~€xhibitor, whose subsistence depends upon the pre- 
* Patronage he receives from the visitors at fairs, 
‘ea-gardens, taverns, and public-houses. His avoca- 
y peripatetic; ard hence he takes his title from 


S ary 


Snes 
rt boot, or “buskin, " which has been a common 
s peenered es parel—one of the most indispensable of an 
‘yy, Sever since the earliest d: avs of the drama. 
*@ young provincial actor out of an engage- 
aaa alike of money and friends; or he may be 
, m a home where his follies and vices have ren- 


by . 1, a 
‘rable. Incapable of f application to any busi- 


‘has ever been taught any), impatient of 
huappily gifted with some peculiar talent 
, or adapted for a still more vagrant 

nges into a career that will most likely 
osstouity of his ever raining a social position 
NS to respectability, unless, indeed, 
he is found to be endowed with | 


. ,orn 


| ninvrn 


'—most frequently a reciter or vo 
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calist,—commonly secludes himself in his miserable lodging 
during the day, beguiling the time either by studying new 
songs and recitations, or reviving his recollection of old 
ones. About eight or nine o'clock in the evening he pre- 
pares to leave home, first by cleaning his boots; an opera- 
tion which, if wanting proper implements, he manages 
to achieve with an old nail-brush. Then he puts on & 
clean collar, made, most likely, of paper, and ingeniously 
pricked round with a pin to imitate the work of a needle. 
If very particular as to his appearance, he adds to this a 
clean shirt-front, or, with a bit of chalk or whitening, im- 
parts to the dirty one a candie-light semblance of purity. 
Having completed his toilet by applying a few drops of ink 
to the darns in his coat, and also to the little bits of white 
stocking that peep pertinaciously through the cracks in his 
boots, he sallies forth to collect the pence on which he de- 
pends, not only for his supper that night, but for subsistence 
during the morrow. His first object is to discover where 
he can make his bow to good audiences; and for this pur- 
pose he goes about prying in at the parlour-windows of 
taverns and public-houses, or, if foiled by the closeness of 
the blinds, stopping to listen for the sourid of voices. The 
reading of a newspaper aloud drives him away at once, but 
hearty laughter affords him most gratifying encouragement. 
Assuming the confident air of a customer, he passes the 
landlord at the bar, glances at the company as he enters 
the coffee-room, and either sits quietly down and calls for 
a glass of ale (if he happens to have a few pence in his 
pocket); or, taking advantage of the observation his entrance 
has attracted, immediately addresses the company, hat in 
hand, with, “Gentlemen, would you like to hear a song or 
recitation this evening?” Most probably there is no answer. 
“Gentlemen,” continues the busker, with a smile of confi- 
dence, ‘silence, it is said, gives consent, therefore I will 
make an attempt to amuse you ;” and lest any body should 
speak, he commences a song or recitation directly; then 
another; and then, availing himself of one of the little cir- 
cular trays on the table, he goes round the room collecting 
his pence, thanks his audience, bows, and exits; unless, in- 
deed, some very good-natured person should patronise him 


by calling for a particular song, when, with the chance of 


fresh company dropping in, he will probably give an hour’s 
entertainment very profitably. This, however, is oue of the 
most agreeable scenes during his nocturnal wanderings, in 
the course of which he is always liable to be insulted and 
expelled by the landlord, or thwarted in the success of his 
appeal to the guests by the stern and imperative “no” of 
some one among them whose temper has perhaps become 
unusually acidulated by a touch of indigestion. 

Some of these unfortunate beings are not only very 
pleasing singers, but gifted with a skill in music that en- 
ables them to accompany themselves very creditably, even 
on such an imperfect instrument as the accordion; while, 
for a solo, they will astonish you with the overture to 
Tekeli vr Lodoiska, either on a pigmy trumpet or penny 
whistle. During the winter season, when the evenings are 
long, they will pick up as much as fifteen shillings a-week 
in London, having discovered, by experimental visits, the 
houses where they are certain to find indulgent landlords 
and liberal audiences. During the summer they frequent 
fairs, races, ship-launches, and other large assemblies, sub- 
urban and provincial. In the palmy days of Smithfield 
and Greenwich fairs, the busker invariably reaped an abun- 
dant harvest at those scenes of revelry. 

Though generally realising a bare subsistence, and lead- 
ing a career of obscurity, there have been some of the fra- 
ternity who, possessing peculiar talent, have attained short- 
lived and comparative affluence, both, however, 
proving equally ephemeral. Gouffe, the monkey-imitator, 
whose always drew crowded audiences at the London 
and major provincial, theatres, was indebted for 


celebrity 


name 
minor, 1is 
introduction on the stage to the proprietor of an establish- 


| ment on the Surrey-side of the water, who happened to wit- 
| nes* his feats of agility in climbing about the walls and 
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running round the mouldings of a spacious apartment at a | Seated at a table, and leaning forward in one of Lj 
tavern in the Blackfriars Road. On trial, he was found to | assumptions of mystification, with a candle on each sj. 
acquit himself still better, not only on the stage, but in the | him, there was a vivid resemblance, quite equal to ap 
circle of boxes and gallery, where his monkey-mimicry was | more striking than any thing which could have been pri 
further tested by presents of nuts, apples, and oranges, | duced by the pencil of an artist. For this, and his i F 
which he demolished in a style of the most perfect baboonery. | tions of the rest of the London actors,—Kean, Young, E ; 
Thus, instead of the few shillings per week he had been in } ton, Kemble, Jones, Harley, Terry, Meadows, and o 
the habit of picking up as a busker, he soon found himself who then composed the galaxy of dramatic talenbocde . 
in the regular receipt of as many pounds, to say nothing of | well known to the frequenters of Offley’s, the Cider (91) 
the very handsome sums occasionally realised by benefits. | Coal Hole, and other houses of nocturnal resort among 
Shar pe, the ventriloquist, also commenced his career as | “ fast men” of the day. The manager of the Birmine} 
a busker, and was so successful that he collected as much | Theatre offered him an engagement, for his imitations q! 
as fifteen shillings per night, and was obliged to have a | at five pounds per week, clear of travelling expenses: i. 
trustworthy person with him to carry his halfpence. Sub- | was then in too ill-health to accept it. After several mons), 
sequently he received a munificent salary at the Cider | suffering, under a most painful internal malady, he died 
Cellars, and other places of public entertainment; and, dur- | extreme poverty and wretchedness in a miserable Jody) 
ing the summer, could always command a lucrative engage- | at Cow Cross,—‘“ the last,” as he said, “ of all his crosses 
ment at any provincial theatre. He was the son of a farmer, Among that class of buskers who depend upon : 
and when quite a child evinced a remarkable talent for | talent for recitations, and commonly find much better 
imitating the cacklings, crowings, bleatings, barkings, | couragement in the country than in London, there | 
neighings, brayings, and other peculiar utterances of the | been some extraordinary instances of downfall from a hig’ 
animals in his father’s farm-yard. Long practice rendered | sphere. One was that of an actor named Comerford, ma 
him perfect in the entire range of ventriloquial mimicry. | years the impersonator of minor characters at Drury | 
A début at any one of the principal theatres or assembly- | Theatre. During the latter part of his life he tray! 
rooms in London would doubtless have raised him at once | about the provinces, reciting the most eficctive solilog 
to a high rank in public patronage, and might speedily | from the works of our best dramatists, or going through en 
have afforded a comfortable independence; but a very | scenes, and sometimes the whole five acts at once—is 
different fate attended him. Owing either to the injurious | entertainment before schools and private partics—of 
effect produced physically by the perpetual practice of ven- | play that might be called for. ‘The modulation of his \ 
triloquism, or as the natural consequence of late hours, | to suit the different characters, was excellent, excep’ 
constant excitement, and excessive conviviality, his mind | juvenile parts. He could not imitate properly the +! 
became affected, and he died in Bedlam, a raving maniac, | shrill voice of youth; and it is related of him thar, tn. 
leaving his wife and family in the most abject destitution. | ing, one night, while reciting Douglas, he was cw 
It has been said by those who were intimate with him in | disapprobation by the exaggerated intonations of his \» 
the zenith of his prosperity, that the tricks he played on | val, he called one of the schoolboys to him, and, having 
board steam-boats, at places of public resort, and among | copy of the play for the lad to read from, he gave a.‘ 
strangers generally, by the cry of an infant, the yelping of | speeches himself, in the third person, thus: 
a dog, a facetious remark from the most staid-looking person | « "Phi. young gentleman’s name is Norval. On theGrampia 
in company, or some other imposition of harmless fun, were His father feeds his flocks ; a frugal swain, 
sufficiently numerous, varied, and amusing to have formed Whose constant care is to increase his store, ha 
a volume quite as attractive as the popular work of Valen- And keep his only son—this young gentleman—at home. 
tine Vor. Poor fellow! if he had had somebody to keep him at | 
One of Sharpe’s very intimate friends, and possessing, | too, it might have saved him from dying ina von us 
perhaps, more genuine talent in another line, was Newman, Such, indeed, or something akin to it, is the usua 
a fellow of infinite jest, whose bursts of facetiousness and | the fraternity, with very few exceptions ; that, for insta 
displays of mimicry, in addition to his talent as a comic | of—not anactor, but an amateur busker—a late eminen! 
singer, were always wont to “set the tables in a roar.” | sel, who was an excellent mimic, and being in his : 
He was the son of a tradesman in the vicinity of Covent days of rather unsettled and thoughtless habits, an 
Garden; a man so well known, and of such unexceptionable | taining an extreme repugnance to the pr ofession for ; 
reputation, that his name stands most honourably enrolled | his father had had him educated, he left his home, and 
in the parochial records of Saint—No matter what, inas- | velled the country as a busker, in company W! 
much as they would not be found to contain the name of | quaintance who possessed some talent as a vocalis 
“Newman,” which was merely an assumption of the son, to | reverses they experienced were at one per! iod so ext 
prevent his family from knowing his degraded position. that they had only one pair of trousers between th _ 
He was one of those rollicking spirits who delude them- | the future counsellor laid in bed while his friend w* 
selves with the idea that the world is all sunshine, the | singing. Ultimately he entered the legal profession, ‘™* 
exuberance of their vivacity not allowing them to think | the generous help of one of its most ra a 
seriously about any thing. Sights that would bring tears | ments, to whom he was indebted for all the pecuv®: 
into the eyes of others throw them into convulsions of | sistance such an elevation required for the developme! 
laughter; and the experience in their own persons of what | his high talent. a 
people commonly regard as misery, is, to their conceptions, Seriously speaking, the provincial busker wou" 
nothing more than a pleasing dilemma or amusing catas- | aspire to the countryman’s smock than the barrist — 
trophe. They pass their lives in laughter, and die with a except, perhaps, in mere mimicry. His unfortuns” ’ 
jest on their lips. ceit of his talent, combined with an utter incaps'”” 
In catching and portraying personal peculiarities, New- | the drudgery of dry study, to say nothing of his ys ¥ 
man was, in his humble sphere, without a rival. His imita- | suitable education, are the chief causes of nes “4 | 
tions, of the London actors especially, were perfect. The | with a precarious subsistence, to obtain ine 
voice of each was no sooner heard than it was greeted with | pelled to be perpetually travelling on foot fro. 
a laugh of recognition, while the step, gesture, and peculiari- | another, in all kinds of weather, at the aver: ag 
ties of attitude rendered the impersonation complete in all | fifteen to twenty miles a day, unless, indee od, he 
but the expression of the countenance. Of Liston, however, | get a temporary engagement at some low ay 
he managed to give a complete portrait, by puffing out his | While yet young, his life is cut short by 4 °° 
cheeks, and giving to his nose a slight curve upwards, with aggravated by destitution, and a p aupers grave 
a piece of thread so fine as to be imperceptible at a distance. | least token that might revive the memory © 
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THE CHILDREN IN THE WOOD. 


BY A. J. WOOLMER, 


{Society of British Artists. | 


A STORY OF A HAUNTED HOUSE. 
Y HOLME LEE, AUTHOR OF “ GILBERT MASSENGER, 


IN TWELVE CHAPTERS. 


ETC. 


VI.—Tue cuostiy Foorsters. 
Succeeding 
Y 


thie : 
US first 


visit Laurence Royston was constant in 
“vance on Nicholas Drew. He worked with dili- 


; - 
S . 


‘ed him; and the old engraver was pleased and 


ees pupil He was enthusiastic himself, and 


A ys mn 


0. His coming also gratified Adie: for she 
Variety, of which there was ordjnarily but 

@ Onset é 
that 
He a fiered essentially fi im every 
ways of winning into and an- 
He made his mind. is it 
ers ; he studied her face | 


if until 
she could express it: 


day throughout the months that | 


Hecess, notwithstanding the bright eyes that | 
| tender, one day, he would he cynic 


, under his cold cynicism, had sparks of 





after a while she grew to like | 
er towards her was impregnated with | 


he ob- 


r little whims, weaknesses 


served her tastes and distastes, hi 
and vanities, and played upon them with a master-hand, un 
til he could wind and turn her any way he would, and all 
this without having committed himself by a single 
He went through it like a game of skill, in which the most 
blushed, and was angry and 


’ 


word. 


astute must win: while she 
astonished at herself in secret to see how much she was 
giving for nothing—unasked, possibly undesired. She could 
not lay the soothing unction to her heart that Laurence 
Royston so much as liked her; for if he were kind, almost 
il and careless the next: 
if his eyes dwelt on her car the next 
there came over them that flickering sinister light as ofa 
‘| thought shining through. 
Nicholas, as they learnt to know each other better, beg 
to regard him with less favour; why was nm 
distrusted him, probably. ne dark November nicht. 
happened to be left alone in the r Nevil’s Court: 
Nicholas had gone out reluctantly on business, and Martha 
had been absent a few days in the country, where 
supposed to have gone to nurse her aged mother. The girl 
; C, 
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fetched from its hiding-plaee to keep her thoughts company. 
In her eyes there was a deeper stiller expression than for- 
merly, and a less frequent smile on her lips also; but the 
rich glow of her southern beauty had not lost a single tint. 
Her heart was restless, but not sorrowing. 

Laurence Royston had been there in the morning, in his 
pleasanter mood ; and as Adie sat alone by the fire, she was 
thinking within herself how dull they should be when he 
was gone away. She, at least, not Nicholas ; for he had 
said that day, with a vehement expression quite unusual to 
him when Royston had left, “ Adie, I do net like that ian ; 
I have been deceived in him; and she had turned away, 








| witha slightly angry flush darkening her brow. Ifthe old 
1} man had struck her, it would have pained her less than 
hearing bine speak thus. For the first time in her life, she 
felt resentful against poor Nicholas,—felt as if he had injured 
her; and she let him go out before her passion cooled. She 
| was ‘anlien over it now, when a sound caused hef to raise 
her face and listen intently. In the corridor outside the 
| wall, there went slow, distinct, measured steps; she could 
have counted them. Her cheeks blanched, and all the blood 
(| rushed back violently to her heart; but she kept het place 
within the broad light which the fire threw out upon the 
floor. The steps advanced and receded thrice, and died 
info indistinctness far beyond the room. Adie’s g@ngry 





thoughts had been put to flight by this; she longed éxves- 
| sively for Nicholas’s return, A few minutes after, her heart 
| gave a throb of relief, for she heard some person mounting by 


the outside stairway. She rushed to the door, and opened 
‘| it in haste, to admit, not the engraver, but Laurence Royston. 
| “There is nobody at home but myself,” said she, in con- 
fusion at his sudden and unexpected appearance. “ Griaaie 
has gone down into the Barbiean.” 
She stood holding the latch in her hand, expecting him 
to depart; but he advanced into the room, and lifted his hat 
from his head, saying: 

“It is a wet night, Adie; give me an hour's shelter. 
\W il he soon be back again ?” 

“Yes; he promised to hasten as I was alone,” she replied; 
and she sliut the door, for the wind blew in coldly and 
strongly. 


Royston stood by the fire, resting his arm upon the 
mantel-shelf; Adie sat down in her old place, secretly wish- 
ing that the visit had been better timed, and feeling an in- 
ward conviction that Nicholas would be displeased to find 
lis pupil there at his return, 

“What is the matter, Adie” asked Royston gently. 

|| “You look as if von had seen a ghost; such wild eyes and 
pale cheeks!” 
1 | “T have heard the footsteps to-night,” replied she, look- 
ing up in his face. “Twas wishing so much that Grizzie 
would come back when you arrived. 1 dare not be left alone 
again in the house.” 

“Silly Adie! TI thought you had more courage than to 
tremble at asound. What harm can those footste ps do you? 
“They make me nearly sick with fear; I should go mad 
| if I heard them often; they make my blood cold in my veins; 

l cannot describe If you had not come, I should have 
ne down to Mrs. Parkes and Job until Grizzie came home.” 

‘Now that Iam here, Adie, let me speak to you: I have 

word for your ear alone. Will you listen to me, Adie?” 
Her colour came and went rapidly, for there was a passion- 
ate tenderness in his voice that she could not misunder- 
stand; but an instinet of maidenly reserve whispered that 


he ought not to have sought her clandestinely, and stilled 
the rush of joy to her heart. She drew away her hand 
which he had taken, quietly and with a certain coldness, 
shi ld not shrond the lustre in her eves that belied 
Adie,” he repeated earnestly,— Adie, have 

: some 1 mv love for you? is my dear hope to fail ?” 
hat sti voice of his had a truthful ring in it now he 
| A quick change passed over the girl's face; 
> | up her hand to shed back the long hair from her 


|} brow, and lool it him—openly, honestly, questioningly. 


Some doubt of him must havé crossed her mind ¢ ) 
drew back before her glance which expressed i: ‘th * 
I tried you, it was but to spare myself pain; I cou 
make my heart a football for a girl’s caprice,” be - 
deprecatingly. “I did not know you until lately, ani g, 
then yoti have been all my thought. Forgive me, ray | 
give me; at least if you deny my love.” 

A thrill ran through Adie’s frame as if a cold win 
breathed upon her, that quick convulsive shiver w) 
sald to creep along the nerves whén some ste ep passes 
.he spot where ouf grave is to be made. She reme 
Nicholas’s few stern words that morning, and an in! ina i 
sensation of fear, pain, and longing, stole into her hear: 
saw the wavering, and was swift to turn it to aceon: 
Warm loving words, passionate vows, fell softly, drean) 
into the porches of het ears, and passe d on to the re: bees : 
heart-chords making them all musical with delight: 
rosy blush deepened; the lustrous gleaming eyes » 
humid, and her lips quivered into a confession. — 

“Then, Adie, you are mine—mine!” cried Roysto, 
tltant; “you will not let any one separate us. I loy 
better than my life, and you must give me the same |) 
if you love me best of all, you will leave all for me.” 4: 
remenibered poor Nicholas’s kindnesses; and her consci 
yet uncalluused, reproached her for deceiving him. 
you regret already?” said Royston; “do you fear I ca 
hold my own? Keep our secret until I bid you spe 
all will be well; promise me this.” Adie pro 
shall come to-morrow. Now I will leave you, est x b 
should return. You are not afraid of the footsteps now 
you?” 

“OQ, no,” she replied smiling. But he linger 
there were so many warm assurances and farewells to x 
so many warnings to give; but at last he was go 
Adie sat down again by the fire alone. Her mind © 
whirl, she saw nothing clearly; one sensation 0 nly 
tinct, and that was painful, —she had given her w 
ceive poot old Nicholas—confiding, honest, old } Ni 
that was bad; it was wicked. She felt leas happy ¢ 
before Laurence Royston had said he loved her; wh 
had coveted so earnestly had brought the first dar 
upon her conscience. She tried to thrust the obtrus! 
reproach aside, but it refused to be oo Win 
was thus at war with her better genius, the engray 
in. He had ascended the steps unheard, and ap) 
her 80 tinexpectedly, that she statted and uttered a act 
alarm; which she explained by saving that she « 
the footsteps in the corridor soon after he had left her, * me ‘aves 
that since every slight noise made her tremble. . ae 

“The footsteps ? ?”’ repeated Nicholas in a tr vii om re 

“Yes; they came and went three times bet et A 
closet and the stairs, and then ceased,” said Adie. ot L 

The old man stood before the fire in his wet @ ae 
gazing sadly into the red caverns of the —— 
have begun early this winter,” he remarked. “W! 
they furbode ? 

“Do you take them for an evil prophecy, 
cirl asked, roing to him affectionately, and disencw 
him of his drenched cloak and hat. 

“Yes, child, they have always proved su 
it may not be to you or me, but to others 1 
ten!” There -oular echoing tramp cam hs 

Adie trembled, as she clung to the old mai 
came nearer and nearer,—threatening angry 5'©! 
They traversed the length of the corr idor r se 
then all was again still: Adie could he ; 
own heart in the hush that followed Nich wt : 
hand gently over her head, which rested 
saying, “God shield thee from harm, child 

At that moment an impulse came stro! 
tell Nicholas what had passed during 
thought of Royston checked the conless! 
might he not be displeased with her ?—s 
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+ her protection. She went to the window, and looked | of once more closing up the dvor, because it admitted 
“into the dense, blown, wintry night; there was a faint | draughts; but the doing of it was deferred from day to day, 
ection on the wet pavement of the coutt from some fire | until it was forgotten again. But one black moonless nicht, 

-» a room below, ee her eye fixed on the glistening pools. | as the engraver lay awake, he heard a sound passing by the 
s not possible s he could have been deceiv ed, but she | wainscot that caused him to start up in haste. It was of 
alfdoubted the evidence of her senses, when the figure of | a stealthy, naked foot, and a hand drawn along by the wall 
ranrence Royston emerged stealthily from the open door- | as if feeling the way. He passed into the large room, and 
way of the house, and darkening the light for a moment, | succeeded in opening the door noiselessly; but when he 
sed out at the arch into College Lane. She made no | flashed his light into the corridor, it was silent and empty, 
mn a jut returned to the hearth; Nicholas was unlock- | only a rush of wind sweeping up it extinguished his candle. 
‘ne the doors of the oak-closet. He went in alone, leaving | He went no more to bed, but sat listening and expectant; 
the m ajar, and presently called to her: “Adie, did you or | but the visitant, whether of flesh and blood, 

Laurence Royston observe where the cabinet stood last | and spirit, came not again. 
mer?” he asked. “I have not been in here since I This time he did not think fit to speak of what he had 
showed it to you both, and it seems to me that it has heard to any one. However, Martha, whom nothing escaped, 
en thrust from the wall; it certainly stood close to it for- | had been startled by the same noise, and had moreover seen 
rly.” with wonder a figure that she well knew steal across the 
The girl could not remember, but she went in and | court shortly after. In the winter nights a lighted oil-lamp 
ked. “I did not notice that there was a door behind it, | hung inside the gateway of the court. Now possibly that 
‘e, sg it must have been moved, or I should certainly | secret visitant had not calculated that there were such 
en it,’ said she. “Is the door locked up ?” wakeful eyes and such industrious thoughts upon his track 
- shook it strongly, and replied, “ Yes, it is fast; but | as Martha’s discovery entailed. Her web, which had 
tenings are without. The bolts are gone from the | hitherto run tolerably straight, was all at once thrown into 
inside, and there is no key, unless the one that be- | inextricable entanglement. 

es to the outer door opens this also.” 

‘tched it and tried, but it turned in the wards with- 

king it. He made Adie repeat her description of | PLOTSAM AND JETSAM, 

steps, and questioned her particularly as to whether or 

iad heard any other noise, to which she replied that she | Iv certain manors adjoining the sea there are old-established 





It wa 
dd 


or of shadow 





rights and customs which empower their lords, or their ladies 

“T will look further into the matter to-morrow,” said the | to claim whatever valuable fragments may be thrown up b: 

ugraver seriously. “ We have little to lose, it is true; but | the waves, and which are known in manorial language as 
ril-disposed persons have been known to make use of such | Flotsam and Jetsam. 

nds as attach to this house in Nevil’s Court for bad | A periodical publication like ours is a manor whose 

es. It is well to be on our guard. The cabinet has | boundaries extend as far as the ocean, and beyond it, fin 

ioved from without; something has been introduced | we have already stretched to the antipodes. Into our store 

i the wide erevice between the door and the wall, | house comes tribute both from sea and land 

‘it has been pushed forward.” bales of intellectual wares, but 


‘Be 


a? 





not only § 
also broken morsels ¢ 
night both Nicholas and Adie lay long awake; the | rature,—bits of wreck perhaps,—from which we 
ing for the footsteps, the other revolving the even- | the privilege of selecting the most precious. Waf 
urrences with alternate thrills of joy and pain; but | strays like these must be a heterogeneous samp! 
ind disturbed the stillness, except the loud Minster | very accident of their being thus collected. What | 
cand the gusts of sighing winter wind. The following | may prove the reader cannot possibly guess from th 
hing N \ichol: is rose early, long before Adie was awake, | men presented as 
went down into the court, and thence by the common 
into the corridor, He carried with him a lantern, and AN INFANT ARBITER OF LIFE AND DEATH. 
wily examined the floor, which in the thick dust showed The Augsburg Gazette relates a curious fact in refer 
leet backwards and forwards. This circumstance | to the judicial customs of Turkey. 
( him that some actual person had occasioned the A Turk has been condemned to death for t 
night's alarm, and that it was not the ghostly visi- | murder, committed upon an individual whose wi 
he had he ard. He tried the door of the closet, but | to be enceinte at that moment. Before the 
‘ Sur it; and then returned to his room, where he | take place, the widow of the victim was delivere 
‘as quietly as possible to undoing the closed- | The capital punishment conse quentl ly remains 
om it to the corridor. This was a work both | till the child just born is come of age, mn} 
ity, and it was still undone, when he heard | duty to decide whether his father’s murderer sha 

ms - h 1cr room ; he immediately desisted, and lest | to redeem the price of blood by a money-payment 
: be troubled by needless alarms, he made every | it be his will that the condemned per 

‘s much like what it did before as possible. death. Till the decision can be g1 

t he fetched a blacksmith, and had the cabinet | alone has the right to make, the mu 
wal H of the closet by several strong staples; | prison. 
tely covered the door, and made an enfrance 


in next to an impossibility 


While the man was at work, and expressed RISTORI 
Nicholas’s precautions; he afterwards ex- ——— 
with him, and suggested that the door | Tue appearance of Madame Ristori « 
pened, that the nocturnal visitant might | has been the principal feature of the 
raver privately told him what he was | was two years ago, 
must not know, or she would be in a| French mind with reg 
tement,. 
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It was on Tuesday, the 22d of May 1855,—while the 
vastness of the Paris Exhibition, influencing the fashion of 
the time, was prompting the getting-up of plays of a hun- 
dred tableaux, mouster concerts, and circus-spectacles of a 
thousand performers—that Adelaida Ristori, heralded only 
by the measured praises of the Ravvista Cottemporana and 
the conflicting reports of rumour, first presented herself be- 
fore the critical areopagus of Paris, convened in the Thédtre 
des Italiens to witness the performance of Silvio Pellico’s 
pale transcription of Dante’s most passionate, most pathetic 
page, brought out by a troupe of four or five actors, in an 
unknown tongue, with great sobriety of decoration, and no 
other promise of orchestral relief than that afforded by the 
execution of a lugubrious overture in C minor, by a band 
whose poverty of numbers and of talent contrasted most 
unfavourably with the musical traditions of the house. 

“The thing will be a failure,” whispered the critics, with 
a shrug, as the curtain rose after this inauspicious begin- 
ning. La Ristori herself, with her charms of person, of 
manner, and of voice, produced a favourable vagal. 
but the piece was so watery, the other actors were so tame 
and so “provincial,” that the audience, heeaih the two 
first acts, remained cold, uninterested, incredulous. Evi- 
dently the critics were right, and the appearance of the 
“ Comedians in ordinar y of his majesty the King of Sardinia” 
was doomed to be a failure. 

But suddenly, in the third act, in the interview between 
Paulo and Francesca, a sort of electric thrill went through 
the house, revealing to that listless and disappointed audi- 
ence the presence of a great tragedian. Every eye was now 
riveted to the stage; and the spectators, breathless, and 
completely absorbed by the intensity of passion, the irre- 
sistible pathos, the surpassing grace and tenderness of 
Francesca in this marvellous creation, burst forth into a 
tumult of applause at the conclusion of the scene. The 
rest of the performance was a continuous triumph. Her 
appearance in La Locandieri of Goldoni, in which she played 
that same night, showing herself to be as admirable in 
comedy as in tragedy, was the occasion of a new ovation. 
Recalled over and over ‘again after the fall of the curtain, 
she was overwhelmed with bravos and with flowers. The 
cause of the brilliant stranger was won; and, by next 
morning, all Paris had learned that a star of the first mag- 
nitude had risen to the zenith of the dramatic heavens. 

The pre-eminent position thus suddenly attained by 
Madame Ristori has been abundantly confirmed by her suc- 
cess in the various characters in which she has subsequently 
appeared ; and her reception in London and other capitals, 
and the enthusiasm with which her return has been greeted 
by the public of this usually inconstant city, have fully 
legitimated the verdict which has awarded to this magni- 
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ficent artist an equal share in the honours of dramatic | 


supremacy, so long the exclusive possession of her great 
rival, Mademoiselle Rachel. 

Adelaida Ristori, now about thirty-five years of age, 
comes of artist-stock, and may be said to have passed her 
life upon the boards. Her early years were not happy; 
but her beauty and talent gradually improved her position, 
and at length paved the way to her marriage with the Mar- 
chese del Grillo, a representative of one of the oldest families 
of the Sardinian aristocracy. Her private life is most ex- 
emplary; and so high is her conception of conjugal and 
maternal dignity, that she has formed an _ irrevocable 
determination never to appear in the character of a 
courtesan. 

In person, Madame Ristori is tall, slender, and beauti- 
fully proportioned, though somewhat thin, with the hands and 
feet of the Venus of Arles. Her finely-formed head, with 
its luxuriant brown hair, and its open intelligent brow, is 
admirably placed on her fair and flexible neck; and her 
smooth white shoulders boast the rare median line so dear 
to sculptors. Her complexion is brown but fresh; her eye- 
brows are black and delicately arched ; and her dark hazel 
eyes are full of fire, of sweetness, scorn, tenderness, and 





nnn 
mirth. Her nose is small and well shaped, and beloy 63 to 
the Roman varieties of that feature; her mouth js mob;}. 
and expressive in the highest degree ; her lips are ful] a 
red; and the regularity and whiteness of her teeth ei, 
remarkable brilliance to her smile. . 
Her port is noble, easy, and sure; her gestures are ora 
ful, dignified, natural, and so perfectly in harmony with ; 
sentiment portrayed, that their apparent spontaneity Pst 
pletely hides the consummate art of which they are th 
result. Her voice, admitted by all to be the finest orga 
of the modern stage, is clear, penetrating, sonorous, yet { 
and mellow; and its inflexions, like the play of her featur 
of her glance, and of her movements, command the ey; 
range of human feeling. . 
In the rendering of love, hate, terror, apprehension, 
scorn, pity, tenderness—of joy, sorrow, aspiration, or oe air 
she is equally successful; the rapidity and vividness wi 
which the most opposite ‘expressions succeed each a ths ; 
her countenance being comparable only to the shifting play 
of colours in the diamond. P 
In personating a character, she identifies herself so 
tirely with her part, that her face flushes or pales with 
varying excitement of her character; and as she never nse 
either paint or powder,—those “ lies and medicaments of t! 
visage,” as Ovid calls them,—the play of her features is thus 
comngenten | in pcsiaginle sown way. Synubarer the 1 Sentiment 


es 


sa 


up the ensemble of the actress moves and mek in mnis 
so that, whether portraying the complex emotions of life, 
the convergent subsidence of death, she is, from head: 
foot, in look, voice, and attitude, the living, vibrant im 
sonation of her theme. And perfect as is her command 
each separate element of expression, it is still the harmo 
ous concurrence with which all are brought to bear at: 
in the rendering of every thought and feeling of her } 
that constitutes the distinguishing quality of her acting 
a remark so true, that it needs but to have heard her rea 
single scena in a drawing-room, with none of the sce 
aids te Gramaatic effect about her, yet sapplying them 
to be pi that herein lies a chief secret of he 
power. | 
The characters in which Madame Ristori has wou \ 
present brilliant reputation, are (besides the two alre: 
mentioned) Schiller’s Maria Stuarda, Alfieri’s Mirra, a 
the Medea of M. Ernest Legouvé, so skilfully translated 
her by her accomplished countryman, Joseph Monta 
that the Italian version of this play is far superior to © 
original both in beauty and in force. To these she has! 
added Ottavi ia, in Alfieri’s Nero,—a weak and te ween $ col 
position, which all the magnific ence of her acti! 
saved from a total failure,—and Camma, in the thr 
tragedy just written for her by M. Moutanelli, and 2% = 
she has achieved one of her most decided tri imphs. ” =  6«& 
repertory will be still further enlarged by the add : 
Lady Macbeth, Fazio, and Les Fausses Confide _— 
have been translated for her with special reference © 
approaching engagement in London. Her new cre 
Camma, with her Medea, are usually regarded as — 
of her impersonations. Yet how touching, how ten® 
exquisitely pathetic she is in Francesca! With whs ; 
splendour does her passionate love for Paulo ¢ leam a 
the cloudy horror and remorse of the adulteress; | 
what sublime tenacity, with a clasp that mot al 
tears of eternity shall burn asunder—condemneé " 
conscience, but absolved by her he eae - 
this fatal, this o’ermastering affection! And as 
cluding scene, how touching and how natura’ ® 
in which she dies—as one who, exhaustec 




















looks upon death as a deliverer; and as or" ae 
with what inimitable filial grace does she ¢ra¥ * 
robe over her wound, to hide the sight o1 
her despairing father; and how marvellousiy 
expression of calmness and repose that spreae® 
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all is ended, over the face of this fair victim of an untoward 
lestiny ! ‘ ; 
Aud in Maria Stuarda,—in the magnificent scene be- 
ween the two queens in the castle-garden, which resumes 
‘he whole interest of the piece,—with what admirable skill 
j es she depict the various emotions of the wronged sister, the 
outraged woman, the captive queen ! How perfectly does she 
-oler the conflict between the sense of injury rankling in 
1» hoart with the dictates of prudence counselling the sup- 
-ession of the upbraidings that rise to her lips; with what 
vyified grace of voluntary humility does she meet her 
stern and ungracious visitor, at once her rival, her gaoler, 
cnd her foe; with what touching gentleness does she en- 
‘are the ironical compliments and rude sarcasms of Eliza- 
oth: with what delicate womanly tact does she appeal to 

. womanly sympathy that must surely exist—could she 
tut reach it—in this woman’s bosom, not perceiving that 
che very treasures of beauty, eloquence, and grace which 
she is pouring out at her feet, do but serve to embitter the 
iatred of the rival, and provoke the tyranny of the despot ; 

ud by what marvellous gradations, as this fact becomes 
evident to her, does she pass from supplications, which she 
‘els to be useless, to remonstrances, which she sees to be 
equally vain; urtil, stung beyond endurance by Elizabeth’s 
taunts, and roused to desperation by the sense of wrong, 
she abandons herself to the storm of passionate indignation 
that fills her soul, and hurls upon her haughty and impla- 

able enemy the bolts of her scathing denunciation and 
scorn ! 

In the first four acts of Mirra, justly characterised as “a 
weaker Phédre,” we see only the nurse, Ginone, bewailing 
the inexplicable malady of the princess; her father, igno- 

ut of the terrible fatality that has overtaken his child; 
r stupid mother; and the rejected lover, who commits 
suicide just when he ought to bestir himself on her behalf. 
but how superb she is in the last act, despite the utter repul- 
siveness of her part! What eloquence in the guilty eager- 
ness with which she listens for the accents of the king,—in 

‘lamentations over the horrors of her fate,—in the gleam 
(un holy joy that irradiates her face when her father, 
svieving for her illness, and comprehending nothing of the 

‘tures to which she is a prey, takes her tenderly in his 
‘ms,—and in the look, so full of scorn, of sorrow, and de- 
‘par, with which she watches his retreating steps, when, 
the hi cous truth at length discovered, he turns from her in 
ot, Grawing her mother after him, and leaving the 
‘ol a supernatural vengeance to die alone, unpitied, 
. a ue In her part of Medea it would be difficult to 
oes Ee passions most vividly portrayed,—for love, jea- 
“Y, Scorn, rage, hatred, tenderness, maternal devotion, and 
al are there—or to cite the most effective points 
— which is living, complete, and rounded out with 
oe energy of nature from one end to the other. 
___J\Fance upon the scene a homeless, friendless wan- 
‘aned by her boundless devotion to her absent 
‘cary fainting children,—the ineffaceable 
queen, reduced to beggary on a foreign coast, 
‘ng with Creusa, and the unequalled and horri- 
ees which, at the thought of Jason’s possible 
“Saustorms her into “the leopardess of the forest, 
» lt by a terrible and roaring joy, with sudden 


Can + 
bchadl 


lalls upor 

y Victim backwards, with a crouching, beast- 
, tO an imaginary den, tearing, with stiff- 
augers, slowly, gloatingly, limb from limb, 
3 aud bleeding body,—the transition from confi- 
n as the dialogue between herself and 


her burst 
‘Cait ] and the 
3“ Vedre mo!” 


| - 
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. of jealous fury when Jason's 
gleaming triumphant scorn of 
as she turns with the smile of 


5 at solute] 


hate d. 


iS hing whol as to make of this first act a 
~ ‘ole, which, at once entirely natural and 





1 her prey,” and she draws herself and | 
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intensely dramatic, is perhaps without a parallel on the 
modern stage. 

To recapitulate the magnificent effects of the succeed- 
ing acts would be to cite every passage pronounced by her 
throughout the play. Who that has witnessed it can forget 
the change from rapture at the sight of her long-sought hus- 
band to consternation and bewilderment as he turns coldly 
from her; the eloquence of her look and attitude (with that 
inimitable pose of the arms, which of itself would suffice to 
tell the depth of the shadow that has fallen upon her soul), 
and the mingling of indignation, despondency, and reproach- 
ful tenderness in her tones, as, standing unnoticed behind 
her faithless lord, she murmurs, “ Giasone, io son Medea!” 
the energy of the “ Se li ami!” drawn from her by Jason's 
insidious question; the scorn with which she unmasks his 


hypocrisy when he assigns his horror of the atrocities com- 


mitted by her as the motive which has determined him to 
divorce her, sums up, one by one, these hideous deeds, com- 
mitted at his instigation and for his benefit, and defies him 
to sunder two destinies wedded together by such monstrous 
community of crime; and the transition from the fury with 
which, when the affections of her sons have been stolen 
from her by Creusa’s gentleness and gifts, she drives them 
from her, reproaching them with their father’s perfidy, and 
apostrophising them as “Jason’s image, traitorous as their 
race!” to the remorseful tenderness with which she takes 
them back to her heart,—his children? no, her own !—sole 
consolation of her woes, her life, her darlings’? Who has 
not felt his blood run cold at her hissing tones of concen- 
trated rage, as she moves across the stage with the stealthy 
sidling gate of a hyena, glutting her vengeance with the 


iv 


ani- 
ticipation of the moment when, “stealing thus along the 


wall at night, like a shadow, into her chamber, she shall 
plunge her dagger into the fair breast of the abhorred 
Greek”? Revenge struggling with pity and remorse,—the 
resentment of the repudiated wife overborne by maternal 
abuegation,—her utter desolation when her children are torn 
from her,—her transports of gratitude and joy when Jason, 
moved by her anguish, offers to leave her one of them, and 
bids her choose which she will,—her despair when, unable 
to make “a choice that, whichever she shall take, must rob 
her of his brother,” she sees herself deprived of both, and 
driven forth into a widowed and childless exile,—the ab- 
sorption of all other feelings in the thirst of vengeance, 
“some unheard-of horror’ that shall strike the heart of 
Jason through Creusa and the children,—the melting away 
of her revengeful projects at the touch of her children’s 
hands,—her attempt to escape with them, and the concluding 
scene, after Creusa’s death, when, driven by the populace to 
desperation, and having killed them rather than allow them 
to be torn from her by her husband’s orders,—to Jason’s 
furious demand, “ My sons! who killed them?” she points 
to him with her dripping dagger, and sternly answers, 
“ Thou!” as the curtain falls,—are one continuous triumph 
of dramatic power. 

This version of the sombre tragedy of Euripides was 
written by M. Legouvé expressly for Mademoiselle Rachel ; 
but was refused by her on the ground that a part so full of 
horror as that of Medea was unfit for production on the 
stage. And she was undoubtedly justified in this refusal ; 
for, interpreted by her, with her uncompromising severity of 
style, the part of Medea would have been too revolting for 
artistic representation. The piece was accordingly with- 
drawn, and remained in its author’s portfolio until brought 
before the public by Madame Ristori. And such is the 
softening charm thrown by her over all the details of her 
part, and so skilfully does she the crimes of the 
barbarian princess by the vividness with which she brings 


attenuate 


out her grandeur of soul, and her passionate tenderness and 
devotion, and the enormity of the wrongs heaped upon her 


rom her terrified and shrinking rival,— | by her selfish and perfidious spouse, that “ la terribil’ Medea” 
y perfect in themselves, and | 


is brought back into the sphere of our sympathy, and, so far 


from exciting our disgust, commands our pity and admira- 
tion. 
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POLYGLOT READINGS IN PROVERBS. 
No ONE KNOWS WHERE THE SHOE PINCHES SO WELL AS HE 
THAT WEARS iv. | Wor WEEL WHAR MY AIN SHOES BIND ME 
(Scotch).—Erskine used to say, that when the hour came 
that all secrets should be revealed, we should know the 
reason why—shoes are always made too tight. The above 
proverb is commonly ascribed to Aimilius Paulus; but the 
story told by Plat: arch leaves it uncertain whether ‘Enilius 
used a known illustration, or invented one. The relations of 
his wife remonstrated with him on his determination to re- 
pudiate her, she being an honourable matron against whom 
no fault could be alleged. Aumilius admitted the la dy’s 
worth, but pointing to one of his shoes, he asked the re- 
monstrants what they thought of it. They thought it a 
a well-fitting shoe. “But none of you,” 


he rejoined, 
an tell where it pinches me.” 


A Bow o 'ERBENT WILL WEAKEN. “ The pot that boils too 
much loses flavour” (Portuguese),— Panela que murto ferve 
o sabor perde. “ All work ‘and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy.” —“ This nation, the northern part of it especially, is 
given to believe in the sovereign efficacy of dullness. To be 
sure, dullness and solid vice are apt to go hand inhand. But 
then, according to our notions, dullness is in itself so good 
a thing-—almost a religion. Now ifever a people required 
to be amused, it is we sad-hearted Anglo-Saxons. Heavy 
eaters, hard thinkers, often given up to a peculiar melan- 
choly of our own, with a climate that for months together 
would frown away mirth if it could—many of us wit h very 
gloomy thoughts about our he reafter —if ever there were a 
people who should avoid increasing their dullness by all 
work and no play, we are that people. ‘They took their 
pleasure sadly,’ says Froissart, ‘after their fashion. We 
need not ask of what nation Froissart was speaking.” 

(Friends in Council.) “The mill that is always grinding 
eri inds coarse and fine together” (Irish). 


W. K. Kenny. 








NOVETL-READING, 

“Pray put away that book 
of novels,”’ and the 
are f 
daughters. Why is it that this class of books is so vehe- 
mently decried by careful, sober-judgins 


“T wish you were not so fond 


like phrases of displeasure and reproach, 
familiar to the lips of many mothers, to the ears of many 


T 


it that even those novels whio th they themselves 
By soy t to be gevod ones, valued by 

s for their elevated tone 

T: pat ic “de lineation of scene, charact 


novels that they themselves deriv 


7] 
is 


er, or circumstance, 

e pl 

profit. from perusing,—they would fain jealously ke 

th ir children, more espec wy from their daughters. 
‘Novels are very we 1." 


iz the other day. “I+ njoy pee things better myself 


ep from 


a really good, interesting novel. But for my daughters, it 
is a different thing. I consider such books decide diy dan- 
erous for young girls. They 

srowing minds, especially 


on feminine oe by nature 
inclined to an overbalance on the side of feelir 
cite the imagination, arouse morbid emotio 


tior 


ns, and so ren 


ng. They ex- 
1s and aspira- 
‘m unfit for the ws ‘ly duties and 
them to feel unsatisfied with 


alms of common life 


ling, persistently 























matron remarked in ovr hear- | their best energies, direct their highest asp ratio! 


lf, than | 


exert a bad influence on | 





and incautiously indulged in, has this effect Upon yor 
undisciplined minds. It Ww oul d be useless to deny jt 
the other hand, it is equally indisputable that some of, 
best impulses are often fostered, the germs of our nobjp. 
ambitions cultivated, indirectly and unconsciously, it ; 
be, but surely, by this same equivocal and perilous means 
Surely there are few amongst us who cannot trace to 
such source the first visible existence of an impressio n 
first assertion of some feeling or yearning, which perh 
has influenced for good the for mation of the character. 
in a measure, the course of the whole after-life. For jt js. 
be noted, that though “a good novel,” i.e. one both « 
sible in style and excellent in tone, may give a false 

of life to those as yet utterly inexperienced i in its way 
it will always hold up a lofty ideal of character: + and it its 
standard will be an elevated one by which people, motives 
and actions are valued. 

Therefore, one would naturally ask, What result > 
good can be effected by the study of such books? Let | 
try, dispassionately and impartially, to examine into | 
question, viewing it, not only from the stand-point of 
who appreciates and is grateful for the many hen ficial 
fluences which undoubtedly may be derived wash cer 
novels; but also taking in the side of those who prize 
ful freshness and singleness of heart, girlish simple ani 
ness, and untouched purity of feeling, as treasures too | 
cious to be suffered to approach even the borandieke 
debatable land. 

We believe that a certain amount of ill is apt tobe ¢ 
rated when a young mind, unprepared by reflection, 
braced by experience, plunges into the delicious waves 
fictitious literature. ‘The first danger arises out of that 
aggerated idea of the superior importance of the emoro 
or subjective over the practical and objective in thea 
of life; the undue magnification of love as the one sule s 
and end of life, which we almost invariably find in 
of this class. ‘“ False ideas” must assuredly be r 
into the mind which implicitly accredits the life of 
as the life of this busy, many-sided world. And bot! | 
aud girls are liable to be thus deceived, although not eq 
Not equally, because the two natures are different; t 
more impressionable in the first instance, wm more 
to succumb to imaginative influences; and also becat is 
education and way of life of a boy takes him compara: 
out of himself, leaves him less time for fancies and sp 
tions, and is better calculated to right any sub peouve 
of his mind, The girl’s employments, on the contr 

chiefly sedentary her reere ations even, less ph ysicals a act 
while the nature of her studies appeals but —, 
reasoning and mathematical faculties, and her 
her litt le. of the outside world. She has in I: rs\ If 
no corrective to the too highly wrought ” S\ peice sol 


— 


nar 


| ters, passions, and events, rec ‘orded in novels, wiles 


] ’ 
| possesses an amount of cool ‘edited and plain Po 
g, anxious parents ? | Sense rare ‘ly found in early youth, and by no means 
| tive of the highest type of mind when so found. 
the highest minds | 


and pure morality, their | atically indulged in, and especially by girls, will p 


| result in the acquire ment of those “romantic net 
rive pleasure, and perhaps | 


Novel-re: ading, we are thus bound to conclude, 


“false views of life” so much deprecated by the p*" 


| guardians of youth, Blanche and Maria, under 


training, look coolly on all matter-of fact affairs, 


something as yet vague and unformed in the 1 
cares and duties of home are too small for their » 
cities; the affection of father, mother, brothers, 

does not satisfy their deep and yearning heart “ 


a damsel cifted with health, intelligenc e, lov! 


| peaceful home ,—Blanche goes on imagining !'s 


se - and adroitly weeding out all the “0 es sw 
which life offers her. She is unappreciated, 11" 
all around her; their ways are not * T 
gantly assumes that it would be sinking oh 
their level. The first, best years of womal 
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issed that she recognises the unique 
slip —the absolutely priceless jewel she 

oy, Pity her as she slowly wakes—aroused, 

the ies ke of some great, real trouble—to the 

how morbid was the pain, how senseless the 
‘orced and imaginary the so-called “ suffer- 
yvears,—those irrevocable years, which should 
fresh of spirit, brave of heart, cheerful in 
brightener of her home, the helper of those 

r. But her nature has strength, strength hitherto 
‘ted, and she will arouse herself; she will discipline 
o3, order anew the untrammelled energies 
may do much to rectify to others those 
sut, nothing in the world 

the freshness and sweetness and glad- 
\ woman may hope one day to be an 
id vain be a 


;’° }) 


- after-life 

is ] venrs., al; iS, 
) her 
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aid; “but she can never ; 

a different and commoner nature; weak, 
sentimentality, in which form her romance 
She is prone to confidences with female 
lon «letters to the confidante par excellence,— 
inv: viable postscript, “Burn this directly 

’ Love is of course her grievance; and 
qually in love and in distress, just ame A 
consoles herself by recollecting. Her brain 
hivalric Arthurs, noble-sninded (but 
devoted Henrys, &c., of whom she has 
the aid of her ready imagination 
likeness of these gentlemen the honest 
rs. Brown, Smith, and Jones—young men 
re, O, bew soft-hearted Maria, of 
well-conned pictures of lovers and 
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ir. Brown proposes, don’t expect him to 


or dash his hand upon his forehead, nor 
raze With indescribable tenderness, nor, in 
{those conditions you have been taught 
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r, do not ; amatter 
terest Ir. Brown’s life is swallowed 
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monstrative way, 
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what they read, 
unconse iously toc opy the t\ pe S of won wh od there 
forth, to the destruction of whatever origin: ity they 


selves may be endowed with. We talk of pr 


readers, and strongly impressed by 
in 


the t sent 
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tem of female education tending to stamp all women as wi 


one likeness, and turn them out as | 
the indiscriminate study of novels something to an: 
in this Must we not ut our fr 
Blanche and Maria are, in fact, but real-world, flesh 
blood versions of certain Isabels and Helens we wot o 
certain three-volume reeords? Only 
the novelist can s heroine as he 
her, in spite of h her 
and her generally picturesque unreasonableness 
ous, high-minded, aud perhaps, end of 
patient, gentle, and very 
mother, —while the 
man nature is less happy and less potent. 
character is influenced by such traditions, 
an ambition to be like Isabel, voluntari 
tarily imitates her ways, her sayings, doings 
is apt to yp short of that which is reall 
tiful in the imaginary while 

itching the outside peculiarities, the 
which a false taste and a deg 
consider admirable and bee 
fluenced, have learned absolutely 
temperament as something rather “ 
have clenched their hands, utt: 

about the knocked 
in a fashion most dismaying to their qui 
friends,—in a fashion which they would be 
low if Isabel had not given them the pr 
some, impetucus, interesting Isabel, w! 
true-hearted in spite of it all! 
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themselves be the 
best, and only the 
best. Second - rate 
fiction of the roman- 
tic order may be in- 
noxious, because distasteful, 
to the experienced reader ; but 
they are vitiating alike to the 
head and heart of the young, 
unsophisticated enthusiast. 
Their maudlin sentiment is 
accredited ; their faulty ideals 
of character are reverenced ; 
their one-sided views of duty, 
their quasi-conceptions of sorrow, trial, and temptation, are 
believed in to the uttermost. Such wrong ideas may be 
expected to work their results on the character as yet 
unformed and unsettled. 

Peremptorily to forbid novel-reading, to banish all such 
books from the library, and place a mandate against their 
entering the house, would be esteemed unwise and unwor- 
thy by most parents of this present generation. It is so 
simply natural for young people to desire such mental ali- 
ment, and the desire in most cases is so engrossing and in- 
superable, that sooner or later they will evade the restric- 
tions, and force their way into the forbidden territory. It 
need hardly be said that, under such circumstances, all ordi- 
nary dangers and disadvantages are aggravated tenfold. 
Better, we think, and wiser is it, that the older and more ex- 
perienced should themselves pilot the untried ship through 
the charmed sea; should point out the rocks and sandbanks, 
and guide her safely past the shallows and rapids that beset 
the pleasant way. 














DEADLY DRAPERY. 





We have heard of the poisoned shirt of Nessus, and have re 
garded it as a portion of the mythology, as claiming equal 
credence with the bow of Cupid or the trident of Neptune. 
We have read of the envenomed plasters of the middle 
ages, through whose means certain death was administered 
under the guise ofa rémedy. A fatal contact, even more 
unsuspected in its nature, has lately been detected, which, 
if allowed to work its consequences, would prove still more 
destructive in its effects than the treacherous poisons of 
either heathen or historical times. 

The Journal de Chimie Médicale publishes, on the au- 
thority of a member of the Conseil de Salubrité, a fact 
which has lately been pointed out to the administration. 

A lady bought, in one of the principal shops of Paris, a 
quantity of gauze, intended for a ball-dress. This gauze, of 
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keeper’s assistants aN ve 
who sell it; and us 3 << AN 
3dly, the dressmak- 3\ 
ers who are set to work upon 
it. Moreover, suppose seven 
or eight persons to go to a 
ball dressed in similar mate- 
rials, and by the shaking, the 
movement, the rubbing of these dresses, there would resul: 
the dispersion of a sufficiency of arsenico-coppery dust to 
be seriously injurious to the health of every one present. 

Any chemist who examined gauze so prepared for sale 
could remove its colouring matter by means of ammonia: 
he would obtain an alkaline arsenico-coppery liquid, very 
easy to recognise. This liquid, saturated with sulphuric 
acid, and then introduced into Marsh’s apparatus, would 
give arsenical stains. 

Several accidents have been recorded that are attr: 
buted to a similar cause. <A milliner, after finishing dresses 
of the same pattern of gauze, had sore fingers and was 
attacked by a severe inflammation of the nostrils, And, 
adds the learned chemist, a physician’s daughter states 
that dressmakers who worked for her under similar circum. 
stances were seriously indisposed in consequence. 

Efficient measures have been taken by the authorities 
to prevent the sale of the poisonous gauze in Paris for the 
future. It is well that a caution should be given to the 
purchasers of ball-dresses during the present — 
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VERONICA SYRIACA. 
Wuo does not love the little speedwell, that in early sprvz 
‘¢ Lifts up its tender eye of blue 2 
''o the younger sky of the selfsame hue! 
It carpets the green churchyard with its pretty =" 
leaves, and its trailing stems lean against the worn stds 
and enamel it with a thousand dottings of the brightes 
azure. Every bank and mossy nook, every turfy stope * 
neglected corner, is a home for it; and all the summe ®'s 
it keeps company with harebells, pimpernels, wo 2 
wild thyme, and “goldylocks,” making the wild oe 
joyous with its profusion of delicate blossoms. Pa ; 
body knows what a speedwell is; gatherers of ae 
call it “eye-bright,” because it is so much like age 
cent laughing blue eye that never saw any — 
purity in all its life, and never will, because 1tS BOP” . 
the midst of greenery and rustic quietude. 
Botanists know at least a hundred and filty ae | 
Veronica; but florists give attention to only aesuty ; 
of them. They are mostly blue-flowered plants, Vo.” 
for the most part, very pretty, and very common. 

















a charming apple-green, was sent to a fashionable dress- 
maker to be made up by her workwomen. Five of the girls 
who were employed about it suffered in consequence in a 
greater or less degree. Samples of the gauze were sent to 
the administration by a gentleman who became cognisant 
of the accident; and M. Payon was requested to examine 
them. That chemist discovered, 1st, that the gauze which 
had been sent him to analyse was coloured with Schwen- 
furth green; and 2dly, that this green adhered but very 
slightly to the stuff, and that the colouring matter was 
shaken off with the greatest facility. 

It follows, therefore, that the conversion into a dress of 
this gauze, laden with Schwenfurth green, exposes to acci- 
dent, 1st, the workmen who prepare it; 2dly, the shop- 


them are aquatics, and the greater part of the ren 
| are hardy herbaceous plants, of easy cuture. |, 
Veronica Syriaca is a speedwell r cently 1” 
It was first raised by Messrs. Ernst and Von 8 
of Hamburgh; and the entire stock was pees 
Messrs. Henderson, of Wellington Nursery, 5& °°" 
and by them let out for the first time tuis}™", 
annual, of bright-green foliage and compact". 
only six or eight inches high. Its flow: rs T 
gentian-blue, the under petals being Wiit*: © 
are produced in large masses; and when gren® 
in masses, the effect is truly charming. Ab ee 
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the window, if is sure to be petted by the a 
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Deeween the valleys of Sasbachwald and Oberkappel the | be, 
qntains of the lower Schwarzwald attain to their most | of talent between him and his grandson. There is the same 
An extensive mountain-ridge rises | worldly wisdom and piquant shrewdness, the same good- 
. three thousand five hundred feet above the level of | nature and graceful vivacity, the same pvinted smart say- 
all vegetation ceases there; only the | ings. Young Philip was born in London in 1694, and brought 

m-plant or the red moss covers the swampy peat-bog, | up in the house of his maternal grandmother. At the age of 
‘vat sinks at every step, and upon which, at interv als, eighteen he went to Cambridge, where he stayed two years. 
rary, gnarled, dwarf pines eke out with difficulty their | He and his set were called the “ Witty Club” there; for 
"ey This inhospitable region is variously Lord Stanhope, as he then was styled, was very precocious. 


iorable elevation. 


eon. Almost 


THE MUMMELSEE. sou, the famous earl, owed an immense deal of his talents. 


She was a Saville, a daughter of that eminent Marquis of 


GERMAN TRANSLATION FROM THE “ SAGEN AUS BADEN.” Halifax whom Macaulay describes so well. Halifax's writ- 


ings are extant,—not nearly so well known as they ought to 
and one is struck in reading them with the similarity 





lenominated See ‘kopp, Hornisgrinde, and also Gnuzberg ; He was early noted for his cleverness and his wildness, for 
southern peak in particular bears the latter name. Here | blending literature and dissipation together. It was the 
les, on a rocky ledge, in a deep mountain-basin, enclosed by | jolly time of Queen Anne, when a certain convivial tone 
‘mous cliffmasses, a gloomy unfathomable mountain- | pervaded English life. One famous political club took its 





-« whence takes its source the Seebach, of which the wild | name from Kit-Kat pies; 


another, equally famous, from Oc- 


\ her is a tributary. A deep unbroken silence reigns con- | tober ale. The Secretary of State opene ‘d as many bottles of 
cantly over the lonely desert region. The black thorn | Burgundy as he did despatches. 


Pe ope | found that his 


ws amidst the towering crags; 


the blue sky overhead is | health could not stand the literary life,—that you could not 


| reflected on the dark surface of the lake. This gloomy hor- | perfect your taste without ruining your nerves. Whatever 


f vilving lake is now called Mummelsee, from the Mimmel- | gay young men were doing, we may be sure Lord Stanhope 


hen, or water-maidens, that are said to dwell there. Won- | was doing. But he was not a common “ fast man ;”’ a cha- 
r Lake (Laeus mirabilis) it was called by the ancients. In | racter, indeed, apt to be a fool, in that time asin this. He 
<neighbourhood lie the ruined mountain-castles of Hagen- | was fond of letters, and he was ambitious. He was a well- 


», Bosenstein, 


The Undines, 


form and rosy beauty. 


and Hokinrodf. In the mouth of the | balanced character; took pleasure and work in fair propor- 
there are numerous legends concerning this lake. tions, like wine-and-water. Throughout life he preserved 
or lake-maidens, who dwell in the deep | this kind of medium. It wasa favourite maxim of his, that 

ss, in crystal palaces with splendid gardens, in which | business and pleasure mutually assisted each other. In 

blood-red coral blooms by the side of the fragrant water- | fact, he was in pleasure exactly what a practical man is in 
mse, are marvellously-lovely enchanting beings, of sylph- | business; he kept accounts square,—knew that if you over- 
Nightly do thet ascend to the | draw on your health Nature will dishonour your bill,—and 
: of the dark waters, and j join in the charming dance, | was prudent in the midst of excesses. ‘This is the man-ol- 
sound of soft music; or hasten with the spindle to the | the-world’s point of view, and Chesterfield very early had 
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it the first gleam of morn, and the crowing of the | August Queen Anne died. 
iat heralds the dawn, calls them all, without excep- | and Bolingbroke was scattered to the winds. Swilt de 
ir realm beneath the wave. Still it happens, at | parted gloomy and fierce to Dublin. 
nat the charming water-maidens linger too long in | Hanover, in the person of George I. 
ipper world ; that the day dawns as the diligent wor kers | their glory when the new parliament met in 1710, and 
‘il on their way home; that at the lightsome hue of | thing was talked of but impeachments of the late ministry, 
t morning -beam in the ston the night-stars vanish, | Jacobite plots and intrigues, England’s honour sacriliced 
the lovely Undines yet move in the graceful dance, | to France by the recent peace of Utrecht, and so forth. The 
t perceiving that the curly, old, gray water-sprite | Stanhopes were very busy 
ds trom the dark abyss, just as the night-mists flit | Stanhope was brought in for a Cornwall borough before he 
the morning’s glimmering light, and angrily admo- | was ofage. I have 
‘he dilatory ones to return without delay to their | Tory and Jacobite ; nevertheless the son came in asa Whig. 
‘. In those days a thorough-going 
—— _ | about the divine right of 
sons and prerog ative 5; the house of Stuart, an it the memory 


kings, 


there to pass the evening in gossip and work, | the philosophy of it complete. 
circle of the simple-minded inhabitants of the moun- In 1714, he passed his summer at the Hague. That 
The Tory ministry of Oxford 


In came the house ( { 
The Whigs were in 


in politics just thre nm; an d Lord 


said that the old earl, his fi: ther, Was a 


Tory ust andl held notions 
the | 


edne heir per- 


LORD CHESTERFIELD. of Charles the Martyr, such as a man like Chesterfield could 

By JAMES HANNAY, no more hold than he could have held the doctrines of the 

AUTHOR OF “ SINGLETON FONTENOY, R.N.” Brahmins. He had no sentiment, ‘omance. He did not 

Cr care for the white he had if raditious, 
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‘stood ; a reflection which I hope will justify | jolly obstinate country 
i } | . ee 4° ° ' 
lertaken to write about him now. whom Fielding said, 
“ALY Was al 


‘arance in the peerage till the suspicious 
mals the first Earl of Chesterfield fought 
4 the civil war. The second earl is only re- 
iact, that Dryden dedicated a translation 
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As 
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elguteenth-century 


yreerrcorse 





“town. Every body is familiar with the name, | of view. Now the 
_~ tie Ynan. Yet one so renowned deserves to | men of quite a different stamp; sit 
| gentlemen, 


ancient and knightly, thou gh it did be sent over to Hanover. 


and derided enthusiasm ; 
_ Seems to have returned those solid | century man all ov 


“STERFIELD'S is One of those reputations which oc- | which are the very life of Tory po 
w<uilar position. He is at once very famous and | as he did every thing else—from thi 
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that he was 

Their Wei 
a man like Chesterfield saw at a gia 
were far above his level. 


For th - 


Was KNOWING 
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ajraid his lard wou / 
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which it was the fashion to make, and | at the side he took; and as he w £ ely, ‘ 
unl The third earl was a gloomy | cious, he took it de Phe Par ventary H | ; 
— } Vom Ke his son as possible. “He had | us, that in his maidet 
© power to teach me any thing,” says | ment of the Duke of Or s That he never 1 
; © fourth earl]. But the lady whom he to spill the blood of ai i of his cou rt en, ‘ vul C, 
i flow of brilli ant b lood, to wil i th her | wus p rsuade d the safety | hia country re yuu ed Chul €xa pies 
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should be made of those who had betrayed it in so infamous 
a manner.” ‘This was pretty strong. One of the opposite 
party, finding the young gentleman so vehement, hinted to 
him that they were aware he was not of age, and had no 
right to be speaking at all. He took the hint, and departed 
to Paris. 

No doubt French influence had a great effect on Chester- 
field, and especially in imbuing him with that profound re- 
gard for elegaut manners which distinguished him through 
life. The long reign of Louis XIV. was just coming to an 
end; and the whole epoch had been one of social brilliance 
in France,—of good talk, happy wit, polish, and pleasure. 
In these matters the French were ahead of us; because for 
a great part of the seventeenth century we had been intent 
on far higher matters. The civil war had broken up our 
social life; the land had been full of Puritans and sectaries, 
who despised the Graces as much as they did the Muses. 
The effect of these events lasted, of course, long after the 
events themselves. The Restoration brought us a court, 
which, though it imitated France, did not so thoroughly 
catch its manners as it did its morals. The Queen-Anne 
literature, the essays of Addison and Steele—graceful in 
treatment as they were excellent in purpose—were now 
working a change, yet the change was working slowly. 
And when the house of Hanover came to the throne at the 
period now before us, English life in the highest quarters 
was comparatively rude. Ladies of rank wrote sentences 
which their great-great-granddaughters would now scarcely 
venture to read out loud. A maid-of-honour, under the first 
George, was a good judge of a cask of ale. When one 
opens Sir Charles Grandison, one finds Richardson’s model 
heroines using such phrases as “ hang it”? and the “ deuce.” 
Chesterfield was full of the superiority of French society to 
our own; he admired it, and it in return admired him. We 
have several testimonies to their regard. His French was 
praised by Fontenelle, as was his wit by Pope, his speeches 
by Horace Walpole, and his manners by every body. 

He early belonged to the court of the Prince of Wales, 
afterwards George IL, as gentleman of the bedchamber. 
For the next few years we find him attached to that court ; 
voting occasionally and speaking in parliament, and de- 
voting himself to society and to literature. He knew all 
the able men of the day; corresponded with Swift, and 
visited Pope at Twickenham. Young, of the Night Thoughts, 
celebrated him in his exquisite epigram, when, called on 
for an impromptu, he borrowed his diamond, and scrawled, 

‘‘ Behold a miracle instead of wit ; 
See two dull lines with Stanhope’s pencil writ.” 

Occasionally he went down to Derbyshire, and moped 
among his ancestral trees. He had no love for the country ; 
he despised daisies and buttercups as only fit for the raptures 
of milkmaids. He liked St. James’s Street and White’s, 
the gay glitter of a drawing-room, the tender green of a 
gaming-table,—not meadow and stream. “There are no 
tolerable winter-quarters,” he says, ‘but Paris and Lon- 
don.”’ Ofall pleasures, society was his favourite; and so- 
ciety soon welcomed him as its greatest ornament. 

At thirty-two he succeeded to the earldom; the year after 
(1727), George I. died. The year after that, Chesterfield went 
to the Hague, as ambassador to Holland. He was fond of 
play ; and the frugal Dutch liked a man who lost his money 
—as he did every thing in life—with a good grace. But he 
had every requisite for a diplomatist. Quite apart from his 
manners, he had substantial talents and sense; and his 
manners were fascinating. There is a curious paragraph 
in one of his letters to Lady Suffolk at this time which 
illustrates his humour: “ You must know,” he says, “ that 
last Sunday I treated the people here with an English 
christening in my chapel of a black-a-moor boy I have; 
having had him first instructed fully in the Christian reli- 
gion by my chaplain, and examined by myseif. The be- 
haviour of the young Christian was decent and exemplary ; 
and he renounced his tikeness with great devotion.” This 
pleasantry was habitual to him, and greatly contributed 
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to his success. He performed his embassy succesgsy)), 


got the Garter, and was made steward of the househp)). 
but after his return, in 1732, he voted against Walpole’ 
Excise Bill, and was dismissed from his place. Ney; a 
he married Melosina de Schulenberg, a natural daugii; ,; 
George I. - 

He was now a member of perhaps the most brillian: of 
all modern oppositions—the opposition to Sir Robert Wy. 
pole’s ministry. Bolingbroke’s stately and witty eloquence 
Pulteney’s scarcely inferior talent, talkers and writers ¢), 
best in England, were all arrayed against Sir Robert ay; 
the court. The incessant cry was, that the country w,; 
being ruined by corruption at home, and sacrifice «, 
Hanover abroad. Chesterfield was at this time personally 
hateful to George H. Hanover was the tender point ; 
touch the monarch on, and Chesterfield accordingly wai 
the most of it. In a paper of the time, called Fog’s Journy: 
he wrote (among other things) an essay on the Germy 
princes and their armies, which is a very good specimer o/ 
his talents in this kind of way; indeed, it would not dix 
honour the name of Addison. 

Chesterfield spoke in the Lords’ pretty frequently, aud 
with the success which attended him in most things. Pw. 
liamentary reporting was then in its infancy. We have, 
however, one speech of his at length, that which he mat, 
in 1737, against the bill for submitting dramas to a censw. 
ship; and it justifies his reputation by its lucidity, its ¢. 
gance, and its strokes of pleasantry. 

For the next few years he was still in opposition. 4: 
last Walpole’s long reigu ended; and now the patriots w: 
had turned him out could not agree among themselves, an! 
could not retain power. Lord Granville’s administrati 
(commonly called the drunken administration, from thu: 
very able man’s love of Burgundy) did not last long. 4 
coalition government was established by the Prxnaws, 
whom Chesterfield was related; and in the ever-famois 
year 45, he again went as ambassador to the Hague, au 
in August to Dublin, as lord-lieutenant of Ireland. 

His lord-lieutenancy of Ireland was a bright spot in ls 
life. The times were very trying. A rebellion was on! 
of which no man could estimate the danger, and arebe. 
which naturally looked to Ireland for sympathy and a 
Chesterfield delighted every body by his aifability; m 
aged every thing without fuss, without show; took ca! 
all proper precautions. Two capital and characters: 
anecdotes belong to this period. ‘“ Your excellency s 0 
man,” reported a solemn person to him, “ goes to Mies” 
“Does he?” said Chesterfield; “ZU take care he dos 
drive me there!” Another time, an official came 1s 
into his room in the morning, “ They're rising (| 





naught!” Te looked at his watch: “ Well, sir; “8! 

o'clock, and they ought to be.” He plumed himseli ot J 
polite coolness; and, joined to his tact, suavity, @!~ m Dest 
good sense, it made him one of the most popular}! me ect 
tenants Ireland ever had. Some may think, perisps OW 





these sayings were made for the events, rather ts" 
= . . os tl mniy 
duced by them; no doubt this is the case with lie” 
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mots, but Lord Chesterfield’s rest on very good “" 


And as we are on this point of his colloquial wit, © 3 
look at one or two more of them, gathered from ™ he 


graphers, and from the lively pages of Horace 4 - 
Somebody told him that the famous singe! i 
tina said she was only twenty-four. “ She means 
stone, I suppose,” he replied. On one occasion h 
before George II., for signature, the patent o! 4p 
of a man whom the king detested. George If. pau 
it, and then exclaimed angrily, “J’d rather § 
devil.” “ With all my heart, your majesty ; but 
that it is addressed to our right trusty and wel bel 
sin!” He made a very clever imprompl 0 vel 
Thomas Robinson, who was an immensely ta 
lenged him to write on him. Chesterfie! 1 wrot 
“ Unlike my subject now shall be my S°D¢; 

It shall be witty, and it sha’n’t be lone: 
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One of his clever sayings sprang out of a very clever 
little bit of his private diplomacy. There was a certain 
[ord R— of that time, who was fond of dabbling in ama- 
tour surgery, and who fancied that he shone especially in 
che use of the lancet. The party were very much in want 
ofa vote, and away went Chesterfield to Lord R—. Of 
course bis health was naturally inquired after. “Why, 
cavs Chesterfield carelessly, “I’m rather out of sorts to-day ; 
, slight oppression of the head,—fullness.” Lord R— was 
all attention, and instantly suggested blood-letting. ‘“ You 
think it necessary ? I have heard so much of your lordship’s 
skill, that I should be glad if you would try your lancet on 
me.’ So he bared his arm, lost the usual quantum, and 
after binding it up again, he asked (with the inimitable 
easy air which we can fancy) whether his lordship “ was 
coing to the House that afternoon?” Lord R— had not 
intended; was there any thing going forward? Of course 
Chesterfield carried him down in triumph; and he told his 
friends afterwards that he had “ BLep for the party,” which 
was more than any of them could say. 

After leaving Ireland he was made Secretary of State, 
which high post—the highest he attained—he held for about 
two years, from 1746 to 1748. During this time an event 
happened, which, if Chesterfield had never written a line, 
would have indissolubly, as it has painfully, connected him 
with our literary history. It is the most painful part of his 
life, but it must not be passed by. 

Of course a man of that rank, who had written in pe- 
riodicals, defended the interests of dramatic authors in the 
House of Lords, and who was famous, far and wide, for wit 
and courtesy, was looked up to by literary men as a patron. 
Patronage was just going out, but had not gone; and it was 

still not unusual for writers to receive gifts from lords, as 
Dryden had received one from Chesterfield’s own grand- 
father. 

One writer of that time just beginning to be known,—a 
burly, honest, melancholy man, in whose massive face noble 
genius and piety and deep religious sentiment struggled 
through the traces of poverty, of sorrow, and disease—a 
rusty uncouth mortal to the careless eye, but who in proper 
company woke up into a giant of wit, eloquence, and in- 
‘igit,—visited the house of Lord Chesterfield in 1747. 
j “snuel Johnson (for he was the man) was fifteen years 
j Younger than Chesterfield, and consequently now thirty- 
} “sat. He had not written Rasselas. He was just plan- 
we} the Dictionary. His fame was not made. He had 
published the Life of Savage and London. But he was 
“i not an established man; and as for Boswell,—Bos- 
rev was then a little boy, scarcely breeched, and, I sup- 
— paying about the grounds of Auchenleck. Johnson 
ap pcan solicit patronage for his Proposals 
. ery - e know, from Johnson himself, that 
, age at some time gave him 101. But what ne- 
wag eal: 7 or how he slighted him, cannot 
| Chesterfel ely known. Johnson tells little about it, 

estert d nothing at all. Certain it is that John- 
| Reet and seven years afterwards,—when 

tired fen / Was coming out, and Chesterfield, long re- 
B the Worl re yet still writing essays occasionally in 
5 Joh ‘,, -~ ‘WO In support of the forthcoming work,— 
Siar wig cig immortal letter to him, which Bos- 
h every La, 8? Siving him at a later period, and 
have by] ody who calls himself a man-of-letters ought 
| “y Tigh his business is still involved in some 
pen the en was proud, and the noble was too 
le. Score of personal refinement. But it has 

, afnees Whig etertield’s health was then bad ; 
peering. ch vexed him more vr less all his life 

‘4g On; and that Johnson in 1747 was a man 

— to regard from the Johnson of twenty 
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Chesterfield was but a good-natured, very able, and brilliant 
man-of-the-world; yet that he was fundamentally good-na- 
tured I do believe, and I hope that he acted from error 
rather than design on this occasion. 

Next year, ’48, he gave up the seals of his secretaryship, 
partly from bad health, partly because the great Pelham, 
the Duke of Newcastle, did not behave well to him, and in- 
terfered with the patronage of his office. It is highly cha- 
racteristic of him, that the very night he left the govern- 
ment he made his appearance at the gaming-table at 
White’s. In office he never touched a dice-box. 

Up to this time Chesterfield had generally lived in 
Grosvenor Square, or in the well-known Chesterfield House, 
which still belongs to his representatives; and where the 
rich and classic apartments, with their books and their 
busts, in which he enjoyed the lettered luxury of his rank, 
are still preserved as he left them. But now, on retiring 
from active public life, he bought and improved a villa at 
Blackheath, which was the favourite dwelling of the re- 
mainder of his prolonged days. Here he had a garden, of 
which he was fond; here he tended his apricots, and read 
his books; and wrote many of those letters to his Son, by 
which he is best known, and will always be best remem- 
bered, and which are very interesting illustrations of the 
eighteenth century. 

This son was born when Chesterfield was at the Hague, 
in ’32, the year before his marriage, and was sixteen years 
old when he gave up the secretaryship. As his wife had no 
children, he felt an intense interest in this lad; and it is a 
great sign of Lady Chesterfield’s good-nature and affection 
for her husband, that she shared this interest with him. 
Whatever else we may think of the matter, 1 suppose we 
shall agree that, having the boy, it was his duty to do the 
best he could for him; and it is certain, that if young 
Philip had been the lawful heir to the title (instead of 
what he was) twenty times over, the father could not 
have been more anxious about him, or taken more pains 
with him. He sent him to Westminster School; then sent 
him on the Continent, with an eminent scholar for his tu- 
tor; then to Leipsig, to learn German ; next to Paris, to be 
polished. The following passage from a letter of his toa 
French lady of high rank shows us what his design was: 

‘‘ As I am infinitely fond of this child, and shall take a pride 

in making something of him, since I believe the materials are 
good, my notion is, to unite in him what I have never yet met 
with ip any one individual,—I mean, what is best io both nations, 
For this purpose I intend him his learned Englishman, who is 
likewise a man of sense, for the solid learning I would have him 
possessed of ; and his French afternoon tutor, to give him, with 
the help of the companies into which he will introduce him, that 
ease, those manners, those graces, which certainly are nowhere 
to be found but in France.” 
In fact, he aspired to make the boy a complete man, ac- 
cording to his notions of what such a character was,—a per- 
son fitted to shine and triumph in the high places of the 
world. And we learn the world of that day by seeing how 
he set about it. 

Certainly he spared no pains. There are nearly four 
hundred of his letters to him extant, beginning with little 
Latin ones, to teach him Latin as a youngster; and French 
ones, to teach him French; and elementary instructions in 
geography and history. As Secretary of State he wrote 
many ; and all through life he went on. With the letter to 
Montesquieu, or the letter to Voltaire, off went the letter to 
Philip Stanhope. He taught him all he knew about men and 
business; wrote freely and copiously of the characters and 
politics of that time, which alone would make these docu- 
ments of high value. 
he got him into the diplomacy, and he strained every nerve 
of his interest and connection to push him forward. 


As soon as the boy was old enough, 


In the first of the objects I mentioned just now he suc- 
ceeded. Philip Stanhope became a man of solid attainments 
and good sense, but as for the polish, there a deficiency 


| seems to have been early perceptible; the grain was good, 
Chesterfield laboured to give 


but the surface was dull. 
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him external brilliancy as a sculptor works at his marble. 
He writes again and again on the subject. 

These letters, intended to form the lad’s manners and 
graces, suggest various reflections. It is an obvious re- 
mark, that he insists with immense earnestness on points, 
not the highest which can employ a rational being’s atten- 
tion. But we must remember, Ist, that he was addressing 
a person whom he thought already possessed of a love of 
the solid excellencies of life, and with a view to a special 
deficiency in him; 2d, that he was addressing a persen des- 
tined to a particular career,—to shine in the great world, 
such as the great world then was in Europe. 

We must be fair to Lord Chesterfield. It would be per- 
fectly silly to class him, on account of all this stress upon 
the graces, with a man like Brummell; for these graces 
with him were means to an end, and the end was social con- 
sequence, or political power. He wanted his son to be a 
great personage; and he argued that these were the arts by 
which that success was attained. It was a practical view. 
Chesterfield set no extraordinary value on kings or poten- 
tates, on birth or rank. As for the latter, he rather laughed 
at men who plumed themselves on pedigree; and one of 
his essays in the World is against them. His own descent 
was excellent; vet he hung up two portraits among those of 
his ancestors, one marked Adam de Stanhope, the other 
Eve de Stanhope, to quiz the vanity of birth. But he knew 
that the world was governed by kings, potentates, and men 
of family, and that they in their turn were governed by 
men of tact and address; and he wanted his son to be con- 
spicuously a man of tact and address. If you had got 
Chesterfield quietly in a corner, in a serious mood,—let us 
say on a gray day at Blackheath, with the scud coming up 
the sky in a sea-breeze,—and had said to him, What is the 
chief end of man? Ts it the chief end of man to shine in 
Newcastle House, or to make the Prince of Wales laugh at a 
stupid party? he would have shrugged his shoulders, and 
said, “ These are all vanities ; but such is the world, and we 
have to act in the world as we find it—Que voulez-vous?” 
There was no doubt a whole world of feelings lying deep 
in his nature which he never gave utterance to. Unques- 
tionably, he was no trifler. He distinctly predicted the 
French Revolution in one of his letters some forty years 
before it began. His judgment of men and books was 
sound. When Hume’s works began to appear, he saw their 
mer _; when Robertson’s first history came out, he declared 
its excellence. That, with so much solid ability, he should 
have joined such a regard for superficial attractions, shows 
us a great light into the character of those times, but should 
not induce us to underrate him. In fact, to judge of any 
man, we must try and put ourselves in his position; we 
must make up our minds to take him as heis. Chesterfield 
was not John Knox. A geranium is not a lily. Why 
should I quarrel with the lily because it is not a geranium, 
or vice versa? To do so, won't help me one whit to wnder- 
stand either of them; but it will very probably make me 
notably unjust to the one I do not happen to like. 

No doubt that was an artificial period ; and Chesterfield 
was too thoroughly a man-of-the-world not to bear deep 
traces of the world to which he belonged. There was little 
earnestness in that age. Poetry was at a low ebb; and the 
poetry of an era is always the best index of its state of sen- 
timent. In Richardson’s novels there is much mawkishness 
and cant; in Fielding’s there is a great deal of coarseness, 
and a disposition to excuse every thing in characters not 
utterly worldly, which shows that utter worldliness was ex- 
ceedingly common and fashionable. Low theories of human 
nature were in vogue, theories which undervalued all worth 
in man and woman, which taught that self-interest was the 
mainspring of mankind, that “every body had his price,” 
and so on; and we know that there is a direct connection 
between low theory and low practice. That Chesterfield 
refined social life is certainly true ; but of course his develop- 
inent of the truths that belong to the doctrine of manners 
bore the colour of the period in which he lived. 





ey 

The manners of Europe evidently took their rise in fey, 
dalism. It was in the bosoms of the old feudal castles tha, 
that chivalrous loyalty to women, that regard for rank anq 
age, that respect for one’s own dignity, which is indissolyh|y 
connected with a respect for every body else’s, gradually 
formed itself. When the Black Prince waited behind the 
chair of the King of France, after the battle of Poitiers, he 
embodied the whole sentiment in one beautiful act of cour. 
tesy. What the ancient gentlemen did spontaneously, ay, 
half-unconsciously, Chesterfield would have wished a later 
and less simple age to do deliberately, artistically, —anj 
though partly from good feeling, still partly, also, from po. 
licy, and for the sake of its convenience. Yet it is too much 
to expect a man to be beyond his age altogether; and good 
breeding is so immense a gain to social life, that the inan 
who does any thing for it should be affectionately remem. 
bered. 

Upon the whole, his plans for his son proved failures, 
Philip Stanhope had but a poor success in Parliament, was 
never conspicuous for the charm of his address, and rose no 
higher in his profession than to be British Envoy at Dres. 
den. He was but thirty-six when he died; and Lord Che:. 
terfield, now old, infirm, and melancholy, first heard that 
the grave had closed over so many ambitious hopes and 
plans from a lady whom his son had married without con. 
sulting or informing him, and who presented herself t 
the old peer with two sons. The blow must have been ter. 
rible. But we learn from the letters which Philip Stan. 
hope’s widow printed, that the good-natured old man, at ex. 
treme age, was as interested in the grandsons as he had 
been in the son, and anxious about their educations. 

He lived for five years after this event; kept out of so- 
ciety by his decayed health. “Tyrawley and I,” said he 
once, ‘“ have been dead these two years, but we don’t want 
it to be known.” At last the end came, in London, when 
he was in his eightieth year. His last scene was one of th 
most characteristic of all. Half-an-hour or so before his 
death, the servant opened his bed-curtains, and announced 
his friend, Mr. Dayrolles. The old earl moved his head, 
and his last words were, ‘ Give Dayrolles a chair.” This 
was the latest gleam of that sleepless courtesy for which he 
had been famous through life; and it is with a strange mix. 
ture of humour and tenderness, and many serious reflections 
on the age and the man, that one contemplates it. He died 
in 1773. He had been born only a few years after the deat! 
of Charles II., and he died several years after the birth of 
George IV., so that he forms a link between the fine gentle- 
men of those two epochs; and he certainly had more ele- 
gance than the earlier of the two sets, and much more wt 
than the later of them. 

He was, in fact, the last of an old school. He had not 
been twenty years in his grave, when the troubles which he 
had predicted broke forth in Europe. A period of tumul: 
came on; Europe was shaken to its foundations, in an age 
of great passions, great crimes, great ideas, and great actior. 
The unhealthy stillness was broken by a thunder-stor™. 
We now have, with all our faults, a greater earnestness, 4 
higher literature, larger human sympathies, than the me! 
among whom Chesterfield lived could boast. But we shal! 
do well to remember, that he too, after his fashion, rep" 
sented excellencies which ought not to be forgotten, 4° 
ideas which will always be true; and I confess that 1!" 
one cannot turn away without kindly feeling and adm 
tion from contemplating the memory of Pir Dor 
STANHOPE. 








POLYGLOT READINGS IN PROVERBS. 


Hr THAT WILL NOT WHEN HE MAY, WHEN HE WILT ST‘! 
HAVE NaAy.—Never refuse a good offer ; for “ A man has 

known to leave roast meat, and afterwards to long ‘or ! 
smoke of it” (Ital.),—Tal lascia Varrosto chi poi brame 
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| Tue end wall of the Gallery of Ancient Masters at Man- 
chester is hung with old pictures more likely to at- 
eract the artist than the public. They are, however, both 

interesting and curious. ‘They consist of such examples as 
could be got together of paintings earlier in date than the 
fifteenth century, with one or two later specimens of the 
‘ Byzantine style, tame and statuesque, as it still exists in 
q Russia. These paintings, with the exception of the last- 
y mentioned, are all by Italian artists; for, except on cathedral- 
: walls and in illuminated manuscripts, there are scarcely any 
. remains of Dutch or German painting before the time of the 
‘ Van Eycks, who lead off the Northern schools with a full- 
5. blown power, never perhaps entirely equalled by their succes- 

sors. ‘The names of artists attached to these oldest pictures, 
t on their frames or in the catalogue, must be considered as 
d q conjectural only in the majority of cases. In general the 
. : means of absolute verification do not exist. Over the door, 
, | ina handsome Gothic frame, is a picture of the ‘ Corona- 
a : tion of the Virgin,” ascribed to Giotto. The woman’s face 
. and attitude are lovely. An “ Adoration of the Kings,” by 
.. Bartolo di Fredi, is very interesting. The faces are like 


14 miniatures, while the animals in the picture show that 
Landseer is not a reproduction from the fourteenth cen- 


a tury. The “Noli me tangere” of Orcagna is an example 
he of early tenderness and grace ; and on the ether side of the 
nt door is a curious picture in two compartments, painted, pro- 
ie bably, by a foreign artist in England, as far back as the 
Tho reign of Richard Il. The catalggue calls it ‘The Wings 
= of a Triptych,” apparently without sufficient reason. It 
ve was in the possession of Charles I. and James IL., and be- 
ad longs at present to the Earl of Pembroke. In the left-hand 
tite compartment, the kneeling figure, which will at first sight 
he be taken for a woman, is Richard II. himself. The face is 
ee, in protile, and is no doubt a portrait. He is attended by 
a us three patron saints—John the Baptist, Edward the Con- 
ied fessor, and Edmund Ironsides. The heads are beautiful 
ath both in finish and expression, The king is kneeling to 
h of receive the benediction of the infant Christ, who, in the 
tle ‘ight-hand compartment, is held in his mother’s arms, and 
he. surrounded by angels. The number of blue wings and blue 
wit | uraperies give a singular appearance to this part of the pic- 
ture. There is an old inscription on a strip of brass at the 
not bottom of the frame. We shall be told, no doubt, that the 
1» he ‘Meatism of Italian art belongs chiefly to its later stages: 
ault we shall be referred to the earlier pictures, and to the term 
age “Pre-Raphaelite” itself, as evidence that external truth was 
Hon. : ued at by older masters. This is so undoubtedly ; but the 
orm. . ‘ast between the north and the south is not affected by 
a @ ; Those Italian Pre-Raphaclites, for all their realistic 
men : “‘orts, were the natural fathers of the later schools. The | 
hall ; “velopment was inevitable from one to the other; the 
pre- ‘ ‘m of it was in the minds and character of the southern 
and : €, a id as art grew, it grew necessarily more and more 
lf | Uus direction. The love of symbols predominating over 
nira- ' ve of facts, determined the matter from the first. No- 


| 
' 


it of difference between a symbolic fact and tly 


- : ' tafact. The first derives all its significance 
‘iy the second, all truth from its significance 


its S 
‘th loves the one, the south the other. ‘The Germ: 
+ 





ts ideal things, which are themselves only the 
©! reality. Look, for example, at the ‘“ Nativity,” 
nere much of the scene is minutely real, but 


n and angels in the foreground are embracing 
++! 


th such transcendental difficulty and di 








er Proserpine.” 


‘at 18 not symbolic can be artistic; but there is all | 
| expression. 
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tion; or at Bellini’s “ Mount of Olives,” where, over the life- 
like figures of the sleeping apostles and the quaint details 
of the scenery, the outline of a naked white cherub brings 
the outline of an imaginary cup into the air. The ten- 
dencies of the two races are at least as obvious when we 
pass on to the second saloon, where Rubens, Snyders, and 
Van Dyck are opposed to Titian, Tintoretto, and Paul Vero- 
nese. Among the Venetian colourists the painting of nude 
women was one of their chief delights. The beauty of the 
female form, and the opportunities it gave to their own spe- 
cial powers, attracted them irresistibly. We get, accord- 
ingly, such pictures as Titian’s “ Europa,” “'The Muses” of 
‘Lintoretto, and the four magnificent, though not over-deli- 
cate, allegories of Paul Veronese. But in such pictures one 
sees directly that the painter’s love is for form and colour 
in the abstract, not for form and colour in their relation to 
the realities of the world. The “ Europa” lies on the bull's 
back as no mortal would ever think of lying. “'The Muses” 
are strewed about without locality, or any other purpose 
than that of being painted. “The Sleeping Nymph” of 
Veronese, splendid in itself, is not a real girl in a real 
chamber. 

‘There has been no thought of the possible, no realisa- 
tion of the outward fact, in the artists’ minds. The outward 
and the possible are not represented; they are only sym- 
bolised. The images are very beautiful. They give specific 
pleasure to the beholder, but their power to do so is limited 
by the extent of human sympathy with abstract ideas. 

See now what is done on the opposite wall. There is an 
equal love of form and colour, but they are seen in facts, not 
in allegories. Whether the subject be a goddess or a goose- 
berry the scene is real, the laws of nature do not stand in 
the painter’s way, but are his natural allies and helpmates. 
Rubens was not a blushing virgin; he had no surplus mo- 
desty about him; he would have pulled the skin off his 
figures as well as the clothes, had it served his purpose. 
He was fond of human flesh, and knew how to handle it; 
but the visions that passed over his brain would pass there 
only as realities; and since there are not very many scenes 
in which women could appear undraped and natural at the 
same time, he has generally furnished them with clothes. 
Rubens may never have thought of this: most likely he 
did not; he followed the instinct of the north. The great 
attribute of this part of the gallery is the attribute of inex- 
haustible power, and here the German side unmistakably 
carries away the palm. Strong hands alone have wrought 
on this northern wall; you may see them shake their 
brushes as a conqueror shakes his sword. ‘There is a dash 
and vigour in these designs, as if the work bowed down be- 
fore the sweep of the workman’s arm. Who can look at the 
“ Prometheus,” the “Juno,” or the “ Queen Tomyris,” with- 
out feeling that the man who painted them was a giant 
who, as far as muscles go, might have painted any thing? 
Rubens is not alone either; his friend Snyders, and his 
pupil Van Dyck, belong to the same race. The Italians, 
too, opposite, though shorter by a head, are still mighty 
men of renown. Fine us at every step. 
Next to the “Europa” there is Titian’s small picture of 
The four black horses tearing through the 
water are very grand. His ‘“ Riposo” is delightful in 
landscape and trees. Three of his portraits 
‘* Ariosto’’—are spl ndid. Compared w ith some of 


pictures arrest 


its 
—the lower one 

‘those by 
Van Dyck, the grand portrait of Snyders, for example, and 

feel that Titian has the advantage in 
He has caught the soul in action; Van Dyck, 
ive 


others near it, we 


and it is the ae soul in which the 


in repose , ivine 
being is characteristically revealed. In “The Milky Way 

| and “ Leda,” Tintoretto displays his power over the naked 
female form. Veron se’s * Rebecca” is beautiful and deli- 
ca On the other side, the figures in “ Qu 1 Lomvris 
are magnificent; the sweep of t queen's robe splendid, 
the ii perhaps exaggerated Juno pi ne the eves ¢ 
\rcus nto | pea ks’ tails is [7 videss like. and celes- 
ial| ool in going abou he r he rridd we ra Ih ‘Pry 
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theus” is grand in its muscular display of strong limbs in 
torment. There is a delicious small picture, also by Ru- 
bens,—“ Children blowing Soap-bubbles.” Snyders revels 
among his dogs, boars, and irresistible huntsmen. The pic- 
ture, all in the sky, of a heron with hawks swooping round 
her, has left nothing more to be done in the painting of 
birds on the wing. His great market-picture is underneath, 
where such boundless profusion is heaped up with such per- 
fect truth and ease. These piles of fruit are in no attitude; 
have never grown to be painted; have no idea how they 
look, or how they tumble, or which side is uppermost: they 
are just real and gorgeous; as unlike the fruit-pieces made 
up by feebler hands as a lion’s spring is unlike the vaulting 
of a harlequin. 

But amidst all this excess of power, art is presented here 
in a lower form than it assumes among the older masters. 
It is not that the subjects are changed—that was needful 
and desirable; but the spirit is changed also, and for the 
worse. Look at these two ‘“ Magdalenes ;” one is by Titian, 
the other by Van Dyck. The treatment in both is similar, 
and it is worldly, sensual, and bad; the men who could so 
conceive of the Magdalene would never, we may be sure, 
conceive any very high subject in its noblest form. Ac- 
cordingly, the beauty of this part of the gallery is not that 
of noble thought and feeling. On the Italian side the hour 
of decomposition is fast approaching; southern art is fol- 
lowing the legend of its favourite saint, and like him hast- 
ening to the grave. It has begun with worship in Giotto, 
has risen to ecstasy in Raphael, and is now almost ready 
to draw the last panting breath of agonised enthusiasm in 
Salvator Rosa. The north has a different destiny. Its 
giants of the seventeenth century are to be succeeded by a 
race who may still surpass whatever has been done hitherto; 
but in this age of Rubens the devout and earnest spirit of 
Van Eyck and Albert Durer is felt no longer. The power 
is vast, but its works are not holy. It is St. Christopher 
serving the prince of this world. 

Before going further, we must stop to mention a few 
more works of special interest passed on the way. Beside 
“The Last Judgment” of Fiesole there is, in a deep gold 
frame, a head of Christ, half bowed, with closed eyes, and 
crowned with thorns, by the same master. It was cut, we 
believe, from a fresco-painting of “The Crucifixion.” The 
beauty is wonderful; the faded colours almost heighten it. 
Strong contrasts of light and shade would be inharmonious 
about its spiritual purity. Further on, an unfinished pic- 
ture, attributed, formerly to Ghirlandajo, but now, with good 
reason, to Michael Angelo, is one of the finest things in the 
gallery. The forms and faces are perfectly noble and origi- 
nal. There is a beautiful head by Da Vinci close by; an 
arrow held in the hand. Raphael is represented by no very 
striking works, but by a great number of moderate size and 
exceeding beauty. A small medallion-picture of the “ An- 
nunciation” might escape notice, but it is altogether lovely. 
The face of Mary is one of the sweetest even among Ra- 
phael’s Madonnas. Among the pictures of the Carracci 
school, a “Riposo” by Albani is a delicious little piece. 
Two angels offer fruit; three cherub-heads are watching; 
an angel leads the ass to a fountain, and Mary is looking 
up at Joseph, who gathers dates. The famous picture of 
“The Three Marys,” by Annibale Carracci, is almost a 
miracle of painting, but will receive, we imagine, more 
than its proper share of admiration. Its beauty is unques- 
tionable: the figure of the dead Christ, with the living 
hand on his breast, is as fine as possible; even the posi- 
tion of the left hand, if ungraceful, as Dr. Waagen thinks, 
gives it a skeleton look which adds vividness to the idea 
of death; but in the faces of the women, although grief is 
expressed with the utmost power, it seems to us that it is 
not the grief of very noble natures, and that in its mani- 
festation there is an air of suddenness and surprise, as if 


is out of keeping with the scene. 
Those who are fond of Murillo’s soft outlines and tender 


| 
—. | 
saints will find them collected together in the vestibule be. | 
tween saloons B and C. There is a “St. Francis” among 
them, by Guttierrez, more powerful than most of this schoo|._| 














THE TWO PICTURES. 
By G. W. THORNBURY. © | 





In a lonely church at Florence, 
Dusk and quiet and incense dim, 
With a stillness only broken 
By the rarely-chanted hymn, 
There’s a chapel steeped in twilight 
(Windows sable-red as wine), 
With a shadow only lighted | 
By the silver altar’s shine. 





You may hear the dusty olives 
At the lattice crisp and shake, 
With a sobbing, as of sorrow, 
Winds lapse through them, and a wake 
Of gray whiteness follows after, 
Violets purple all beneath: 
There I found the famous picture— 
“The Mary of the Lily Wreath.” 


This side of the silver altar, 
Where the tapers stand in rows, 
Slender, tall, with flowers of yellow, 
Veering as the soft wind blows; 
Above the tomb with crimson crosses, 
Where kneels the widow hour by hour, 
There hangs the other solemn picture, 
“The Jesus of the Balsam Flower.” 


Painted by a monk, they told me, 
Far up in old Fiesole, 

Where the prison’d vines and olives 
Watch the Arno seek the sea. 

It was a sunset of the summer 
That he finished—then he slept. 
When the bell rang out for vespers, 
Still that weary trance he kept. 


Dropp’d the palette, dropp’d the brushes, 
Still at matins he sat there ; 

Then the angry abbot, chiding, 
Smote the sluggard in his chair. 

He was dead !—his long work finished. 
Now he rests this stone beneath. 

That’s “ Jesus of the Balsam Blossom,” 
This, “ Mary of the Lily Wreath.” 


There they hang,—that dead man’s pictures,— 
All but immortal with their dyes, 
Stolen as from summer twilight, 
Or from blue April’s morning skies. 
And there below, the foolish tourists 
Squint and gape and show their teeth, 
Smiling at the “ Balsam Blossom,” 
And at the “ Virgin’s Lily Wreath.” 


Ah, still they hang—those solemn pictures— 
Where the brown monks pass and bow ; 
In his golden cope the abbot— 
Hark! the dead men hailing now, 
Sings the nightingale beneath, 





Hymns to the Jesus of the Balsam, 
And Mary of the Lily Wreath. 
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AUDACITY. 


A STORY OF A HAUNTED HOUSE. 


BY HOLME LEE, AUTIIOR OF “ GILBERT MASSENGER,” ETC. 
IN TWELVE CHAPTERS. 





. 7 


VII.—-Curistmas Eve. 


Curisrmas Eve came; a loud blustrous day, with a light 
covering of snow upon the ground, and clouds heavy with 
storms in the sky. Laurence Royston had left Eversley 
for a few days, saying, that he intended to spend the festive 
season with some relatives at a distance. Adie was sor- 
rowful during his absence ; for she had still to bear the burden 
of her secret, and to deceive old Nicholas. Her treachery 
Weighed on her heart; but though she had entreated Roy- 
ston to let her tell him, he had always put her off, saying, 
that such a confession would lead to their instant separa- 
hon; for the engraver was resolute in his way, and had evi- 
any conceived a strong distaste for his pupil’s character. 
™ they had become better acquainted, Royston had let 
““ mauch of his disguise, and had frequently given utter- 
‘nce to hard, selfish, worldly principles that had revolted 
® good old man; and detecting, in spite of their guarded 
Hanner, that he and Adie were on closer terms than they 
Wished to appear, Nicholas had pressed forward his instruc- 

ns, that there might be no reason for the young man’s 
remaining in the town. But what most deeply grieved him 
was, that Adie should have withheld her confidence from him. 
: 4 vurned it over in his mind, and could not remember that 
, “a ever given her a harsh word that should make her 
and yet from her tone, and from her anxious air 
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“om one day into that where he had left them together, he 


(SEE PAGE 152.) 


saw Royston leaning over the girl’s chair, winding her long 
dark tresses round his fingers, and whispering to her softly ; 
he even bent over her, and kissed her without resistance. 
At first Nicholas thought he would charge her with her de- 
ception; but remembering her passionate resentment when 
thwarted, he put it off, hoping that she would soon, of her 
own accord, tell him all. 

But he spoke to Royston in plain terms, telling him that 
his visits in Nevil’s Court must be discontinued, and that 
he had done a vile wrong in poisoning the girl’s mind against 
her protector so that she had learnt to deceive him. High 
and angry words were exchanged between the two men; 
but neither of them chose to make Adie a party to the 
dispute. Royston doubted not that he should succeed with 
her whenever he chose to bring the matter to an issue, since 
her love for him had already undermined old feelings of 
affection and gratitude; and Nicholas hoped that the girl's 
own eyes would be opened by and by to the real character 
of her lover. Things were in this position when Royston 
left Eversley, just before Christmas. Perhaps Martha alone 
had a complete view of all that pass d, for her watch never 
relaxed. 

It was after dinner on Christmas Eve that Nicholas and 
Adie, sitting by the fire, both of them unoccupied, first felt 
how wide the gulf that lay between them had become. The 
unnatural restraint galled both, but neither could or would 
break it down. The old man was silent and mournful; 
Adie’s thoughts yearned to comfort him; she longed to put 
her arms about Grizzie’s neck, and to pull his beard, and 
hear him call her pet-names as he used to do; but one 


’ 


‘ Watchfulness, he knew she was keeping something from | remembrance of the absent Royston tied her down to her 
Besides, coming suddenly from the inner 


chair. At length some allusion recalled the Christmas Eve 
long ago, when the engraver had taken the little child from 
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theus” is grand in its muscular display of strong limbs in 
torment. There is a delicious small picture, also by Ru- 
bens,—“ Children blowing Soap-bubbles.” Snyders revels 
among his dogs, boars, and irresistible huntsmen. The pic- 
ture, all in the sky, of a heron with hawks swooping round 
her, has left nothing more to be done in the painting of 
birds on the wing. His great market-picture is underneath, 
where such boundless profusion is heaped up with such per- 
fect truth and ease. These piles of fruit are in no attitude; 
have never grown to be painted; have no idea how they 
look, or how they tumble, or which side is uppermost: they 
are just real and gorgeous; as unlike the fruit-pieces made 
up by feebler hands as a lion’s spring is unlike the vaulting 
of a harlequin. 

But amidst all this excess of power, art is presented here 
in a lower form than it assumes among the older masters. 
It is not that the subjects are changed—that was needful 
and desirable; but the spirit is changed also, and for the 
worse. Look at these two “ Magdalenes ;” one is by Titian, 
the other by Van Dyck. The treatment in both is similar, 
and it is worldly, sensual, and bad; the men who cculd so 
conceive of the Magdalene would never, we may be sure, 
conceive any very high subject in its noblest form. Ac- 
cordingly, the beauty of this part of the gallery is not that 
of noble thought and feeling. On the Italian side the hour 
of decomposition is fast approaching; southern art is fol- 
lowing the legend of its favourite saint, and like him hast- 
ening to the grave. It has begun with worship in Giotto, 
has risen to ecstasy in Raphael, and is now almost ready 
to draw the last panting breath of agonised enthusiasm in 
Salvator Rosa. The north has a different destiny. Its 
giants of the seventeenth century are to be succeeded by a 
race who may still surpass whatever has been done hitherto; 
but in this age of Rubens the devout and earnest spirit of 
Van Eyck and Albert Durer is felt no longer. The power 
is vast, but its works are not holy. It is St. Christopher 
serving the prince of this world. 

Before going further, we must stop to mention a few 
more works of special interest passed on the way. Beside 
“The Last Judgment” of Fiesole there is, in a deep gold 
frame, a head of Christ, half bowed, with closed eyes, and 
crowned with thorns, by the same master. It was cut, we 
believe, from a fresco-painting of “The Crucifixion.” The 
beauty is wonderful ; the faded colours almost heighten it. 
Stroug contrasts of light and shade would be inharmonious 
about its spiritual purity. Further on, an unfinished pic- 
ture, attributed, formerly to Ghirlandajo, but now, with good 
reason, to Michael Angelo, is one of the finest things in the 

gallery. The forms and faces are perfectly noble and origi- 
a There is a beautiful head by Da Vinci close by; an 
arrow held in the hand. Raphael is represented by no very 
striking works, but by a great number of moderate size and 
exceeding beauty. A small medallion-picture of the “ An- 
nunciation” might escape notice, but it is altogether lovely. 
The face of Mary is one of the sweetest even among Ra- 
phael’s Madonnas. Among the pictures of the Carracci 
school, a “ Riposo” by Albani is a delicious little piece. 
Two angels offer fruit; three cherub-heads are watching; 
an angel leads the ass to a fountain, and Mary is looking 
up at Joseph, who gathers dates. The famous picture of 
“The Three Marys,” by Annibale Carracci, is almost a 
miracle of painting, but will receive, we imagine, more 
than its proper share of admiration. Its beauty is unques- 
tionable: the figure of the dead Christ, with the living 
hand on his breast, is as fine as possible; even the posi- 
tion of the left hand, if ungraceful, as Dr. Waagen thinks, 
gives it a skeleton look which adds vividness to the idea 
of death; but in the faces of the women, although grief is 
expressed with the utmost power, it seems to us that it is 
not the grief of very noble natures, and that in its mani- 
festation there is an air of suddenness and surprise, as if 





the dead body had been found rather than followed, which 
is out of keeping with the scene. 
Those who are fond of Murillo’s soft outlines and tender | 


saints will find them collected together i in the vestibule be. 
tween saloons B and C. There is a “St. Francis” among | 
them, by Guttierrez, more powerful than most of this schoo], 











THE TWO PICTURES. 
By G. W. THORNBURY. 





In a lonely church at Florence, 
Dusk and quiet and incense dim, 
With a stillness only broken 
By the rarely-chanted hymn, 
There’s a chapel steeped in twilight 
(Windows sable-red as wine), 
With a shadow only lighted 
By the silver altar’s shine. 


You may hear the dusty olives 
At the lattice crisp and shake, 
With a sobbing, as of sorrow, 
Winds lapse through them, and a wake 
Of gray whiteness follows after, 
Violets purple all beneath: 
There I found the f 
“The Mary of the Lily Wreath.” 








This side of the silver altar, 
Where the tapers stand in rows, 
Slender, tall, with flowers of yellow, 
Veering as the soft wind blows; 
Above the tomb with crimson crosses, 
Where kneels the widow hour by hour, 
There hangs the other solemn picture, 
“The Jesus of the Balsam Flower.” 


Painted by a monk, they told me, 
Far up in old Fiesole, 

Where the prison’d vines and olives 
Watch the Arno seek the sea. 

It was a sunset of the summer 
That he finished—then he slept. 
When the bell rang out for vespers, 
Still that weary trance he kept. 


Dropp’d the palette, dropp’d the brushes, 
Still at matins he sat there ; 

Then the angry abbot, chiding, 
Smote the sluggard in his chair. 

He was dead !—his long work finished. 
Now he rests this stone beneath. 

That’s “ Jesus of the Balsam Blossom,” 
This, ‘“ Mary of the Lily Wreath.” 


There they hang,—that dead man’s pictures,— 
All but immortal with their dyes, 
Stolen as from summer twilight, 
Or from blue April’s morning skies. 
And there below, the foolish tourists 
Squint and gape and show their teeth, 
Smiling at the “ Balsam Blossom,” 
And at the “ Virgin’s Lily W reath.” 


Ah, still they i solemn pictures— 
Where the brown monks pass and bow; 

In his golden cope the abbot— 
Hark! the dead men hailing now, 

Sings the nightingale beneath, 
Hymns to the Jesus of the Balsam, 

And Mary of the Lily Wreath. 
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AUDACITY. 


A STORY OF A HAUNTED HOUSE. 


BY HOLME LEE, AUTHOR OF “ GILBERT MASSENGER,”’ ETC. 
IN TWELVE CHAPTERS. 





* 


VII.—-Curistmas Eve. 


Curistuas Eve came; a loud blustrous day, with a light 
covering of snow upon the ground, and clouds heavy with 
storms in the sky. Laurence Royston had left Eversley 
for a few days, saying, that he intended to spend the festive 
season with some relatives at a distance. Adie was sor- 
rowful during his absence ; for she had still to bear the burden 
ofher secret, and to deceive old Nicholas. Her treachery 
Weighed on her heart; but though she had entreated Roy- 
ston to let her tell him, he had always put her off, saying, 
‘hat such a confession would lead to their instant separa- 
‘ion; for the engraver was resolute in his way, and had evi- 
cently conceived a strong distaste for his pupil’s character. 
“ince they had become better acquainted, Royston had let 
much of his disguise, and had frequently given utter- 
‘luce to hard, selfish, worldly principles that had revolted 
pe: good old man; and detecting, in spite of their guarded 
meatier, that he and Adie were on closer terms than they 
Wished to appear, Nicholas had pressed forward his instruc- 
_ that there might be no reason for the young man's 

— in the town. But what most deeply grieved him 
as, that Adie should have withheld her confidence from him. 
. turned it over in his mind, and could not remember that 
, a ever given her a harsh word that should make her 
_ i'm; and yet from her tone, and from her anxious air 
: dw atchfulness, he knew she was keeping something from 
“nowledge. Besides, coming suddenly from the inner 
~~ one day into that where he had left them together, he 
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(SEE PAGE 152.) 


saw Royston leaning over the girl’s chair, winding her long 
dark tresses round his fingers, and whispering to her softly ; 
he even bent over her, and kissed her without resistance. 
At first Nicholas thought he would charge her with her de- 
ception; but remembering her passionate resentment when 
thwarted, he put it off, hoping that she would soon, of her 
own accord, tell him all. 

ut he spoke to Royston in plain terms, telling him that 
his visits in Nevil’s Court must be discontinued, and that 
he had done a vile wrong in poisoning the girl’s mind against 
her protector so that she had learnt to deceive him. High 
and angry words were exchanged between the two men; 
but neither of them chose to make Adie a party to the 
dispute. Royston doubted not that he should succeed with 
her whenever he chose to bring the matter to an issue, since 
her love for him had already undermined old feelings of 
affection and gratitude; and Nicholas hoped that the girl's 
own eyes would be opened by and by to the real character 
of her lover. Things were in this position when Royston 
left Eversley, just before Christmas. Perhaps Martha alone 
had a complete view of all that passed, for her watch never 
relaxed. 

It was after dinner on Christmas Eve that Nicholas and 
Adie, sitting by the fire, both of them unoccupied, first felt 
how wide the gulf that lay between them had become. The 
unnatural restraint galled both, but neither could or would 
break it down. The old man was silent and mournful; 
Adie’s thoughts yearned to comfort him; she longed to put 
pull his beard, and 
as he used to do: but one 
remembrance of the absent Royston tied her down to h 
chair. 


her arms about Grizzie’s neck, 
hear him call her pet-names 
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the winter night into the shelter of his poor but warm 
hearth. Could that tall beautiful girl be the small helpless 
frozen thing that might have died in the snow unheeded 
but for him? and was this distance and estrangement to be 
the sole reward of his charity? Perhaps in all his solitude 
the old man had never felt more desolate or more lonely 
than now, because the heart that he had striven so long to 
hind to himself was turned from him. He looked at her 
questioninugly when she was not observant, and saw that in 
her face which told him she was not happy, as she had been, 
or as she ought to be, and he experienced a feeling of intense 
wrath against Royston as its cause. 

When the Minster-bell began to ring for prayers, Adie 
rose wearily from her chair, and said she would go to the 
service. She did not ask for Nicholas’s company as she 
used to do, but donned her bonnet and cloak, and went out 
alone. When she had got into College Lane her heart smote 
her with the reproach that this was not kind, and turning 
hastily back, she re-ascended the stairway to the room. 
‘The engraver had pushed back his chair, and sat with his 
arms on the table, and his face buried in them. Adie, with 
quick remorse, sprang towards him, crying, “QO, Grizzie, 
ie, don’t be grieved with me; let me tell you all; let 
us be friends, as we were before Laurence Royston came to 
Iiversley. 

The old man lifted up his head, and held forth his arms; 
she nestled into them, and began to weep passionately on 
his breast. 

“Adie, child, why did you ever mistrust me?” said 
Nicholas. ‘“ Was I not always kind to you? would I not 
have almost coined my flesh into gold to have purchased 
you a pleasure ?” She only sobbed the more at the gentle 
rebuke of his tone. “ Adie, you love this bad man,—nay, 
do not leave me,—you love him?” She did not answer, 
but wept on. “ You should have suspected him when he 
tempted you to deceive me. Who but a bad treacherous 
man would have played his part? Ifhe had come to me 
openly and honourably, I would have given you to him; 
but he must needs steal you away from your best friend. It 
was not honest, Adie; it was cruel and unjust; the act ofa 
base creeping nature. He was never, in his best days, 

how much less, then, now, when 


Grizz 


worthy of you, my child; 
he is all sullied with his crooked ways through the Ww orld, _ 
calloused, faithless, and, though you may not see it, cruel 
too!” 

Adie had withdrawn herself from his encircling arm, 
and stood aloof, still tearful, but indignant too. 

“QO, Grizzie, you do not know him!” she said, with 
passionate force. ‘He is kind and gentle; he has never 
spoken one hard word of you; he would have told you 
weeks since, but he knew vou did not like him, and we 
dreaded that you would command us to part.” 

“ Adie, it was an evil day that brought him over our 
threshold ; you will live to rue it. ©, my heart’s darling, I 
would let you go to him this instant if I did not see such 
ominous shadows about his ger He is a wicked evil 
man, and he will drag you down with him. 
been better to let you perish in the snow ten years ago than 
to give you to him now.” 

Adie stood peyt the 
lashes, but ceased to fall; at 
but her passion cooled. 
will vou hear him speak for himself?” she 
said tremulously; “1 cannot plead our cause with you, for it 
makes my heart burn to he ) 


h words against him from 
vou 3ut you do not know him, or you would speak far 


glistening tears hung on her 
right spot burnt on her cheek, 
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ai will | rive him a fair hearing, my child. But do not 
thing cause this cold shade between us to come 
‘Is this love of a few weeks to obliterate the memo ry 

t Adie ?” 
‘No, Grizzie, no; I always wished you to know, 
> you were deceived that I was not 
» girl warmly. “ Let us be friends 


and it 
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Tt 
las sighed, and fondly stroked the bright head that haq 
again nestled against his breast ; but he said no more abou: 
Laurence Royston. 
The Minster-bells had ceased for several minutes, whey 
the old man reminded her whither she had been going 
“Run away, my child; you will still be in time for ¢), 
beautiful anthem,” said he. She asked him to go with her. 
but he said no, the evening was very cold, and he shoy\j 
take so long wrapping up that the music would be over. 
and besides, he would rather sit by the fire until she cay 
back. So she put her two arms round his neck, kissed })j)y, 
and went to the door. There for a minute she hesitated. 
then turned back quickly to where Nicholas stood, and gai, 
with glittering eyes, ‘“Grizzie, have you quite, quite for. 
given me my wickedness to you ?” 

“My darling, from my heart.” He blessed her, and bade 
her go. 


For a few minutes after Adie had left him, Nicholas sat 
by the fire thinking of her pityingly and with great love, as 
one blinded and misguided by a most unhappy passion. H 
folded his hands, closed his eyes, and laid his head back 
wearily, but not despondently. ‘She will come to see hin 
clearly soon; only give her time,” said he to himself. ‘They 
he rose, and walked to and fro in the room, talking to hi 
self, while his eyes took a softer gleam, and his brow looked 
less stern than usual. Perhaps he was praying for his dar- 
ling, for he went to the window and gazed up eagerly | 
the stormy sky, as if invoking help or comfort for the: 


closet, unlocked the ancient cabinet, and proceeded to tu 
over the poor treasures it contained. Whilst thus sation 
he was startled by the sound of the opening door, an/ 


cholas Drew?” The young man was already in the closet 
but Nicholas motioning him back, they both retired to tl 
fireside. 

“T thought you were far away from this. 
you here to-night of all nights?” 
tiently. 

“My own restless spirit, 
‘Where is Adie? Gone to say her prayers?” 

“Yes; she is at the Minster.” 


What brings 


like living in hell, that horrible suspense,’ 
with grim earnestness. “I must have another 
you about Adie. Old man, your blood runs slow ; 
not what love is.” He warmed up into passion, and th 


answer frou 


? 


you KD 


clutching at the air. 

Nicholas looked him steadily in the face, in no wise 
midated by Laurence’s violence. “ I have nothing to add 
what I said béfore,” replied he. 

This calmness seemed only the further to excite 
young man. 

“If I lose my soul for her I will have her,” 
deep suppressed tone, as if he were struggling to keep do! 
a fierce gust of passion that was almost too strong for 
“You have hated me and suspected me for no cause | 
vour own fancies; you have watched us, and divid 
and tried to turn her heart from me under a false sp 
enise of affection. You have acted treacherously by ! 

The old man, roused out of his habitual meekn 
fronted his accuser with an indignant steady gaze. “I! 
you, Laurence Royston, who hi ive played the tr a 
house! you, with lying words have poisoned | 

hi iS told me all; a by the God r \ 


said he. 1 





heart. She 
| gratitude and affection have any ' 
wife she will never be. Your evil influence has n 
ah mn) 


pow' ; mai 


she will not forsake me; she w 
Go out of my sight! Adie s! 
with ep —_ see vour wicked face again.” 
Whil ‘was thus speaking, Laurence, with his‘ 
. < 7 ‘ Yj 
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both, At last he lighted his lamp, and, entering thie oak- 


Laurence Royston’s voice asking, “ Are you at home, \:- 


asked the engraver impe- 


Nicholas,” was the reply. 


“T have walked far, and I have walked fast ; for it was 
said Royston, 


restless fingers of his clasped and unclasped themse'ves, 
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waved him towards the door, his wild suppressed passion 
broke bounds; and pressing on the old man, he took from his 
breast a pistol, which he had carried for his protection on the 
sourney, and shot him dead. The moment the deed was done, 
he started as if the tempting and now triumphant devil had 
laughed in his ear; and stooping hastily down, he clutched 
the dabbled white hair in his gloved hand, and raising the 
rhastly face, saw that he had done his murderous work but 
too surely. For five hideous minutes he stood beside the 
corpse staring at it. O God, with what awful thoughts! Lift- 
ing his hat to wipe off the heavy beads of sweat from his 

», his cheek was touched by the clammy glove; he could 
scarcely repress a shriek, and dragging it from his hand,— 
that hand which could never lose its stain of blood-guilti- 
ness,—he flung it far from him on the floor. Presently came 
the idea of escape,—immediate escape; and his mind, used to 
quick conception and prompt action, in an instant devised 
it simply and safely. He first secured the door into the 
court, and then, going into the closet, he flung about upon 
the floor the contents of the cabinet, to give the appearance 
of the old man’s having met his end from robbers who, at- 
tracted to his dwelling by the fabulous rumours of his 
wealth, had broken in upon him, and, meeting with resist- 
vce, had killed him for the sake of plunder. This done, he 
returned to his poor victim, and staid by him, biting his 
nails, and with his awful face darkened by fear, remorse, 
and despair, for some time. Hearing a light step in the court, 
which he knew well, he flung his arms wildly into the air, 
and, opening the door into the disused and haunted corridor, 
he plunged into its darkness, and made his escape, leaving 
his glove, that guilty witness, on the floor. 

It was a cold misty twilight abroad, with heavy gnsts 
of wind driving round corners and sweeping the snow from 
the ledges and drip-stones of the Minster. Adie gathered 
her cloak tightly about her, and feeling happier in mind 
than she had felt for many a day, entered the solemn gloom 
the great church. She passed up one of the side aisles 
ind by the steps to the altar-rails, where she was alone and 
almost in darkness. The few scattered lights showed her 
the congregation below in the choir, but so dimly that their 
presence was no company to her, and no disturbance. It 
Was a luxury of enjoyment to her impressible character to 
linger in this solitude, thinking her own thoughts, dreaming 
1 and when the swell of the rich music 


” r own dreams ; 
rolled up to the vaulted roof, her heart seemed filled to 
overflowing with an ecstasy of devotion that was almost 
~. The fall and rise of the symphony, and the sweet 
tant voices, were softened to her by her remote position ; 
® proclamation fell on her ear as if out of heaven, “ Peace 

0 earth, and good will towards men!” 
“O, Tam glad I told dear Grizzie, and that he forgave 
” she thought to herself. “How could I have borne to 
stent thi if I were deceiving him still? Good, kind, old 
“71C, 1C Was very cruel of me; how could I do it, 
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darkening the glow from within; but the ruddy firelight 
shone through full and unbroken. She mounted the steps 
softly, intending to surprisé him and reproach him archly 
for not keeping watch for her return, scarcely expecting, 
however, that she should reach the door before it would be 
opened; but she did, and peering cautiously through the glass, 
as soon as her eye became accustomed to the light, she saw 
that something unusual had happened. The doors of the 
closet stood open, and there was a candle on the table 
within; there was also a heap of things lying about the 
floor, but Nicholas was not visible. 

“ Perhaps he is at the cabinet, or sitting in the corner 
by the fire,” said Adie to herself, though her heart throhbed 
fast and painfully. She attempted to open the door; but it 
was fastened inside, and resisted all her efforts. Then her 
alarm was aroused ; for it 


‘ 


was not customary with Nicholas 
to lock the door when he was in until night. She knocked 
loudly on the glass, and cried, “ Grizzie, Grizzie, let me in; 


it is Adie.” 

There was no answer but the echoes of her own voice. 
She ran down the steps in haste, and to Mrs. Parkes’s door ; 
but that also was shut, for Job and his wife had gone to 
spend their Christmas Eve abroad. The whole court se | 
deserted: even the children had vanished. Where could 
Martha be? she was not used to go out so late. Then Adie 
remembered that she had asked leave to spend the after- 
noon at the hospital with an old fies ince, and she had 


not returned yet. The girl, now full of fears and exe 

ment, ran into College Lane, in the hope of meeting some 
neighbours. <A tall figure enveloped in a cloak rushed by 
her, and was lost instantly in the pitchy darkness. The 


person had come out of the court, and must have emerged 
from the stairway, for she had not seen him before; but his 
sudden and hasty appearance now redo pas led her terror. At 
this moment Martha came up; Adie caught her 
and whispered faintly that Sin hae must be 
she had left home not an hour before, 
not get in. The woman mounted the stair swiftly, 
looked through the glass, with the girl close behind her 
“ The door into the corridor is open ; 
said she, after vainly trying to make herself heard by 
rattling the window. They descended : 


by th arm, 


and how she COU 


we must go that way, 


wain, and went up 


the black broken stair, feeling their rey. When they 
entered the long passage, they perceived by the thread 

light shining through a chink at the further end that they 
were right in thinking the door was ajar. Adie, trembling 


in every nerve, clung fast to Martha, and relaxed her hast 
she feared she scarce knew what. 
There was a dead breathless silence within. Thev stood 


a moment and listened. No sound except the draught of th 
fire and the howling wind in the bishop’s gardens. ‘Th 
went in, Martha the first. Nicholas lay prostrate across 
the hearth, his face downwards, one arm outstretched 
dark slender stream had trickled down the slope of 
floor almost to where their feet had been arrested by t] 





wrong, tor 








sa She staid until the last, until the people | sight. Adie stood petrified with horror; Martha advanced, 
‘ud priests and choristers had vanished, and the vergers | and stooped down over the old man. He was dead—m 
Minster to put out the lights; then she slowly left the | dered ; a small hole in the left temple betrayed | ow. 
muster, and issued out into the night. They heard steps below in the court; Adie rushed 
The wind had increased to a tempest, and drove furi- | frantically to the door, and drawing back the bolts, called 
* about the open space. Ifit had been light enough, | to two men who were there to come up in haste. The tal 
- would have almost expected to see it careering madly | spread, and in a few minutes, as it seemed Mrs. Parkes and 
|, Utspread vaporous wings in the shaken air. She | Job were there, and Mr. St. Barbe, and many others 
: Scarcely keep her feet against it, and often the gusts | talking in awed whispers, which rose at times to a |} 
her, compelling her to stand still for a minute to | scream. Adie watched helplessly, and listened, and t 
Q Strength and breath; then there came shrill shriek- | her dusk, clouded, distraught eyes from one face to anoth 
> “48t$ which seemed to warn her back, followed by long | as if questioning whether it were a dream or a reality. Sl 
‘ wails and moans and laments that aes into a mo- | did not dare to look on the dead still countenat yet; at 
y pare nly to be renewed again an d vet again. At | when they carried the corpse into the next room, s! lid 
reached the comparative calm of the court, and | not follow, but staid by the fire, which was sparkling and 
, tle while, thinking within herself that it was on | roaring in the keen frosty air with a livin - 
4a night as this that Grizzie had found her crouched | Sh ked up a glove from the floor, a tw 
She 1 uw? archway, crying for her father. Good old Grizzie! | vously and unconsciously in her rers, and gazed 
‘ooked up to the windows. hoping to see his figure | e floor, and then crept to the other room, and stood 
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Martha and Mrs. Parkes, trembling and fearful, but with dry 
burning eyes. 

The idle marvel-mongers were dismissed, and then the 
officers, who had arrived in the interval, took note of the 
appearance of the first room. One of them said, “ The old 
man must have been shot by some one who took him at 
advantage ; there has been no struggle; he has been mur- 
dered for the purposes of robbery.” 

They went into the closet. The cabinet was open, the 
drawers out, and their contents scattered on the table, the 
floor, and in the adjoining room. They were a miscellaneous 
collection ; women’s clothes and a few valueless trinkets, 
child’s things, and toys,—the poor old miser’s treasures. 
There was nothing else left,—probably had been nothing 
else to leave,—so the man-slayer was disappointed of his 
spoil. The people looked at the yellow linen and tarnished 
bits of jewellery with curiosity; and Mrs. Parkes observed 
that somebody must have done 7¢ who knew the house well 
and Nicholas also,—somebody who believed the old story 
that he kept money hid away in that closet. For her part, 
she had long known it to be all nonsense, but there were 
folks who credited it. Martha spoke not a word, but peered 
about for traces in her furtive eager way; there was a set 
rigidity in her face, as if she had registered a vow of 
vengeance and were seeking the way to its accomplish- 
ment. Her search was abortive, however, and for the 
present she discontinued it to listen to what Mrs. Parkes 
was saying about the murdered man. 

“Who would have thought it of old Nicholas Drew ?” 
she was asking. ‘‘ Who would have thought he would have 
set such store by a lot ofrags? They are dropping with age, 
—look!” and she lifted one of the garments from the floor, 
and held it up. ‘‘ Whose can they have been ?” 

“ His young wife’s and his bairn’s,”’ answered Job. 

“ His wife’s, Job? I never knew he had been married,” 
cried Mrs. Parkes softly, but with vivid curiosity. 

“Tt was before your time; but I remember her. A 
pretty, dark-haired, little lass she was, and very kind-spoken 
to poor folks. They were well offthen, I dare say; but 
they were very young to be married, every body said. 
Then they had a bairn, and I know both she and it died in 
a fever; and after that Nicholas was out of his mind ever 
so long, and had to be taken care of. When he came back 
to live in the court he had let his beard grow, and was so 
queer, people were half afraid of him; and then it was they 
began to set stories afloat about his being a miser and a 
wizard, and what not.”’ 

Adie heard this little explanation of poor Grizzie’s trea- 
sures, and with a melancholy reverence she gathered them 
together, and put them back into the drawers. Whilst 
doing so a folded paper slipped from between two handker- 
chiefs ; she opened it, and saw coiled round and round a 
thick tress of black hair with a little auburn curl lying upon 
it. Then her tears began to flow, gently at first, but soon 
in wild passionate sobs and writhing. The women carried 
her away to her own chamber, and shut themselves up 
together, while one of the officers and St. Barbe stayed in 
the outer room. Before morning broke the girl was raving 
in delirium, calling on “ Laurence, Laurence !” 

“ Who is it she wants ?” asked Mrs. Parkes of Martha. 
“We had better send for him maybe.” 

“ He is not in the town now, and I don’t know where he 
is either. He went away for his Christmas,” was the reply. 
“It is Laurence Royston.” 

“See, poor thing, she has got one of his gloves, and she’s 
holding it against her heart,” said the other, with tears. 
“Poor Adie! O, it’s an awful deed! I do hope, though it 
isn’t Christian-like perhaps,—I do hope whoever did it will 
be brought to justice. He was a very good old man.” 

“He was good,” repeated Martha emphatically; “and 
I will never rest day nor night until the man that did it is 
dead—never!"” She spoke in a deep, concentrated, ireful 
voice, which made the calmer Mrs. Parkes shiver. 

The girl’s pitiful cry and moan went on still. They 





es 


tried to calm her: “ Yes, Adie, he is coming,—he is coming 
soon,” said Mrs. Parkes, laying her hand on the burning 


forehead which turned restlessly on the pillow. Adie opened 
her eyes with a start, and put up her arms as if to push 
away some weight; the glove fell to the floor, and wag 
picked up by Martha, who laid it carefully in one of ho; 
young mistress’s drawers, thinking that she set great store 
by it. Presently she grew quiet, and sank into a heayy 
sleep, which even the loud pealing of the Christmas-mornjy> 
bells could not break, while a few paces off lay the dead 
cold clay which had shrined a soul then in God’s Para. 
dise. 








RISTORI. 
(Concluded from p. 173.]} 


Tue story of Camma,—taken from Plutarch, and previously 
dramatised, but unsuccessfully, by Thomas Corneille an} 
others,—though highly tragic, is exceedingly simple. 

Sinato, one of the two principal chiefs of Galatia, has 
espoused a young maiden named Camma, widely famed fir 
her beauty, goodness, and devoted love for her husband, and, 
as High Priestess of Diana (Corivena), held in profound 
reverence throughout the land. 

Sinoro, the other of these powerful Galatian lords, be. 
comes violently enamoured of Camma, assassinates Sinato, 
and immediately pays his suit to the widow. Camma’s 
suspicions are roused by this indecent haste on the part o! 
Sinoro; and she regards him with aversion and horror a: 
the murderer of her husband, whose death she has vowed ty 
avenge, even at the cost of her own life. But though le. 
lieving the murder to have been committed by Sinoro, she 
has no proof that such is the case ; and her position as th 
interpreter of the will of Diana, and consequently as th 
highest judicial authority of the country, makes it incu 
bent on her to obtain full proof of his guilt before inflicting 
its punishment. 

In order to obtain this proof, the widowed priestess, 
when Sinoro urges her acceptance of his suit, tells him tha: 
she is absorbed by a horrible but unconquerable passion: 
she is persuaded that the hand which struck Sinato wa 
guided by love of her, and she is determined to marry 1 
other than this unknown assassin, who has proved tle 
intensity of his love for her by committing, in the hope 0! 
winning her, a crime which, if discovered, must cost him 
his life. Sinoro falls into the snare; declares that, prompte¢ 
by his passion for Camma, he laid in wait for her husband 
and stabbed him as he passed through the myrtle-grove © 
his way to the Temple of Diana; confirming his statemet 
by a wound in his arm from the dagger of Sinato, and ¢! 
possession of his victim’s heart, which he tore from 
body after the murder, and preserves as a memento of th! 
deed that should open for him the road to the object of 
desires. Repressing her horror at this recital, Camma sulle! 
the murderer to take her hand as a pledge of betrothal, a” 
conseuts to allow the marriage to take place without furth«! 
delay. The temple is accordingly decorated, the priests a 
priestesses are convened, for the celebration of the nup' 
tite ; and Camma, in her bridal-robes, retires into the 2% 
sanctuary to prepare the marriage-cup, which she fills 
poisoned hydromel. Returning to the altar, she offers 
libation to the divinity of the temple; and having a™™ 
from the fatal cup, presents it to Sinoro, who, in his ¢ 
exultation, drains it to the dregs. Scarcely has he d ae 
before he feels the effects of the poison, and falls in! 
arms of his attendants; while Camma denounces him 
assembled people as the murderer of Sinato, and cails “J 
Diana to witness, that, “if she has feigned to smule 
the suit of the basest of men,” she has done so only 12 © 
to acquire the certainty of his crime, and to insure 15 ] 
ishment. After which, Sinoro is carried, dying, 1° 
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temple ; and Camma, informed of his death, meets D¢" 


with exultation, rejoicing that the murder of her 
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Sinato is avenged, and that she is now to rejoin him in the | this outer world and of humanity—does not exist. With 


realms of immortality. 

The part of Camma is La Ristori to the very life; and 
the poet has most skilfully adapted all the details of its 
development to her peculiar genius. Her exclamation, “’ 7'%s 
he!” when, on Sinoro’s approach, she instinctively divines 
his crime; the transparency she gives to the mask of smiles 
she wears in her interview with him, showing so marvel- 
lously the abhorrence underneath it, that the two expressions 
seem to be kept up simultaneously ; her management of her 
mourning drapery in this same scene; the spasm of irrepres- 
sible horror as she gives him the hand he claims in right of 
his identity with the unknown object of her pretended pas- 
sion, and her low cry of anticipated vengeance,—“ Monster, 
thy nuptial couch shall be thy tomb !—as he leaves her 
exultingly at its close; her magnificent outburst of scorn 
and abhorrence when, in the marriage-scene, to or 
bewildered interrogation, “The cup ...?” she answers, with 
flashing eye and dilating form, “ And what cup could ¢ preiem 
with thee but the cup of poison ?” with the ring of her voice, 
and the imprecation of her gesture, as she cries to the 
astounded people, “ He killed Sinato!” and the death-scene, 
with its physical tortures overborne by the belief in immor- 
talitv, and the joy of her approaching re-union with Sinato, 
—will all be noted among the finest things in the w hole 
range of her acting. 

The presence of two artists of such transcendent merit 
as Rachel and La Ristori at the same time on the Parisian 
stage could not fail to divide the theatre-loving public into 
two rival camps; each party decrying the pretensions of the 
other, and claiming the palin of superiority for its favourite. 

sut these hostilities have been of short duration ; for it 
was soon felt that the genius of the two great tragedians, 
equally unquestionable in point of fact, was of a character 
so opposite as to make it impossible to establish a comparison 
between them. Nature has been equally generous to both, 
hough in a different way, and both possess in an equal 
_ gree the science, sentiment, and resources of their art ; 
but the nature of their genius being essentially different, 
they arrive, through opposite methods, at the production of 
opposite effects. Thus, even in the perfor mance of the same 
part—Schiller’s Maria Stuarda, in which Rachel also has 
frequently appeared—the peculiar talent of each artist im- 
parts so different a character to the same impersonation, 
that it is impossible to establish any thing like a qualitative 
comparison between them. 

It is now generally admitted, by critics and public, that 
We cannot, by any received canons of art, decide which is 
the greater talent of the two; the preference accorded to 
the one or to the other being the result of the personal 
idiosynerasy and tastes of the spectator. 

Rachel may be defined as an animated statue ; the most 
‘fect incarnation ever seen of plastic art as it ‘has come 
own to us in the immortal creations of the old Greek 
sculpt rs. The contour of her small low-browed head, the 
pac oval of her face, the symmetrical proportions of her 
orm, are all in the highest degree classical and statuesque; 
and she wears the tunic as naturally as though she had 
“ern it from her childhood. Through persevering study, 
> ‘ed by the peculiarity of her mental structure, she has $0 
roughly imbued herself with the traditions and spirit of 
nt Greece, that every attitude and gesture is as classi- 
ally ce rrect as hers appearance; and in her acting she attains, 
ith same completeness, the same conv entional ideal. 
in, her delineations of the fiercer, as of the softer emo- 
» She never falls short of, never exceeds, the sobriety of 
‘average of expression which j is the ne plus ultra of sc ulp- 
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nai trut th. No weakness, no exaggeration, deforms the 
“Stulous outline of her creations. The fire of her eye, the 
1“'Sité modulations of her voice, the majesty and grace 
_, ‘ovements, her magnificent bursts of tragic fury, 
A ated by vh er profound intelligence of her part, serve t 
- vp R. _— line, but are never ‘permitted to exceed it. 
~* ‘achel, it may be said that nature—the nature of | 


her, art has taken the place of nature; an art, whose ele- 
ments, perfectly co-ordinated, constitute a world by itself, 
with its own jaws and its own coherence, its own denizens, 
life, interest, and beauty. But this world i is not our wor ld: 
its women are not women, but goddesses or demons; its 
terrors do not move us, its tears do not melt, nor its smiles 
warm us. It is true that in the character of Adrienne Le- 
couvreur (in a play founded on the history of a famous actress 
of the time of Louis XV.), and iy that of Mademoiselle de 
Belleisle (a young girl of noble birth and unsullied purity, 
exposed to odious and ungrounded suspicions), Rachel has 
proved that she can be human when she will; while, as the 
Lesbie of M. Berthet’s graceful drama, she has shown that she 
possesses, would she but use them, a charm and beauty equal 
to her power. But parts of this description are rare in her 
performances; and her appearance in them, though highly 
successful, would probably have never won for her the pre- 
eminent position she has attained in the classical creations 
with which she has identified her name. Yet in witnessing 
her interpretations of Camille, Emilie, Phédre, Hermione, 
&c., we feel that we are in presence, not of any passion or 
emotion, but of a most perfect representation of passion and 
emotion. In these purely intellectual appeals to our intel- 
ligence, we are conscious of receiving a high artistic gratifi- 
cation, and follow with admiring wonder these magnificent 
exhibitions of plastic power. But they produce no illusion, 
excite no emotion; we the transcendent art of 
the actress, but, for us, the art remains art, the a 
actress. . 

If Rachel be the high priestess of art, compelling us to 
follow her into a region purely ideal, La Ristori is the inter- 
preter of nature in the broad sphere of human life and emo- 
tion. Her creations, no less artistically perfect, are to those 
of Rachel as is the woman Eve to the Eve of the sculptor. 
They live, breathe, move, with the same life that pulses in 
our veins and beats in our bosums. “ Bone of our bone, and 
flesh of our flesh,” they stir our hearts with the “touch of 
nature,” and waken an answering vibration in the inner- 
most fibres of our consciousness. Whatever the sentiment 
she is portraying, La Ristori says and does just what we 
should say and do in the same situation. Her joy, her sor- 
row, her anger, hope, pity, or revenge, are real human emo- 
tions ; exactly such as we ourselves should feel under the 
same circumstances. Her smile enchants us, her tears 
afflict, aud her indignation rouses us, for they are our own. 

While Rachel, as in Maria Stuarda, compels the most 
capricious, pathetic, and touching phases of human feeling 
to assume the proportions of the conventional ideal she has 
made her own, La Ristori, as in Mirra and in Camma, avails 
herself even of the introduction of the supernatural element 
to deepen the purely human pathos of her part. 


ToC Os onise 
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Rachel, subordinating nature to art, so chastens every 
detail of her character, that no distortion ever impairs its 
classic contour; La Ristori, pressing all the resources of 
art into the service of nature, models every portion of her 
acting so faithfully upon the reality of life, that, in her most 


impetuous, most pathetic, or most terrible delineations, she 


ith. 


never misses, never oversteps, the tri 
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the case with amusements. Several exist which give more 
pleasure than those which are more cultivated. A person 
is bored by nine-tenths of the means to which he persists, 
nevertheless, in resorting for his amusement. The com- 
plaint is common; but the fact itself is more common than 
even the complaint of it. Sometimes a person is betrayed 
by circumstances into an unpremeditated occupation which 
interests him, not only beyond all his expectations, but be- 
yond nearly all his experience of any thing else. If he have 
a will, the accident becomes a lesson to him, and a life is 
changed. He was a burden to himself; he relieves the 
burdens of others. But most people have only a fitful tem- 
porary will. However, this is a very deep subject, on the 
extreme confines of psychology, from which, as from the 
cliffs of the shore, we recognise the limits of a present 
condition, and look out over the sea upon which we must 
all of us yet set forth, and which rolls off infinite and 
dark. 

The intelligent reader will understand us. What causes 
the pleasure of the mind; what rescues it from the gnaw- 
ings within; what takes it out of the bewitched abysses of 
sadness (no matter how arising),—would be indeed curious 
to inquire and profitable to say; but it is a theme far too 
vast for the present purpose. The Anatomy of Cheerfulness 
would reward its writer and its readers better than that 
work, after executing which Burton destroyed himself; but 
there is a much smaller matter now before us—‘ the Game 
of the Twenty Questions.” 

lox, Pitt, and Burke, and many of the foremost men of 
Charles Butler's time, were, he tells us, passionately fond of 
this curious amusement; and he relates one instance in 
which Canning astonished a large dinner-party by obligingly 
furnishing them with a practical illustration of the skill 
which had been attributed to him in the pastime so called. 
Till then, such skill had seemed to the company to be of 
necessity an exaggeration, a mistake, in short, incredible. 
Fox, whe had some experience in games, and who was a 
veteran buccaneer in the coarsest forms of gambling excite- 
ment, was not inseusible to the strange charm of the most 
elegant, the most tranquil, and the most decidedly intel- 
lectual “sport” that ever was devised to beguile the leisure, 
while exercising the power, of acute and cultivated minds. 
He threw himself into this mental wrestle with thorough 
abandonment, and, till at the fifteenth or sixteenth question 
he had netted the secret, forgot cards and wagers and wine, 
cabinets and wars and budgets. 

In truth, no game ever invented can more absorb the 
player on one side; and few games ever invented are less 
calculated to be generally popular. The reason is twofold; 
first, to play it even decently well, some of the very highest 
faculties of the human intelligence are called into action; 
and most of us, I suppose, may modestly ask most of us, 
“Will they come when you do call ?” 

Secondly, the senses are not addressed at all in the 
process ; and since we have a body as well as a mind, this 
is an unfavourable condition for any amusement. 

On the other hand, the advantages are, that no instru- 
ments of an artificial kind are required for the game, and 
that it may be played either indoors or out of doors, either 
on land or on sea, at all times, in all places, under nearly all 
circumstances. You need no chessmen, no board, no cards, 
10 theatre, no instrument nor implement, save those which 
nature has provided; and these (in the bodily order at 
least) need have no degree of excellence. You must have 
an ear, but not necessarily an ear for music; you must have 
a voice, but not necessarily for singing ; and writing would 
put the pastime within reach of the deaf and dumb them- 
st lves. 

What intellectual qualities are demanded in revenge for 
this exterior and mechanical cheapness or accessibility will 
be best shown by example. 


—abstract or concrete; having or not having matter or 
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| is duly written down, “ Mr. A.’s nose. teed, t 
. } . . . ‘ . +a of deed, U 
Here is the whole game. One person thinks of some- | been intrusted (unread, if this be liked, and, inde 
thing, in heaven or on earth; it may be any thing whatever, | 
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body; past, present, or to come; living, dead, or inanj. 
mate; whatever, in short, he or she pleases. This done 
the individual who has thought of the thing which has ¢, 
be discovered either confides it secretly to the knowledve of 
some third person, or writes it down with equal secrecy op 
a slip of paper, which is placed aside in safety. ‘ 

This precaution of either mentioning or putting on paper 
the thing thought of, is to prevent the possibility or the 
suspicion of having changed the object, as well as to enable 
any umpire present to judge whether the questions io be 
asked shall have been fairly and exactly answered. 

When the preliminaries here mentioned have been av. 
complished, the opponent in the game begins his part. But 
here it need scarcely be said, that it is perfectly indifferent 
to the true conduct of the game itself whether there be or 
be not a wager on the issue. People may bet upon any thing: 
and people often have betted on this. The reader may suppose, 
or not, as he pleases, that a stake is involved in the result, 
All that can be said is, that, as in the little mechanical 
German game of “ Besiegers and Besieged,” the besiegers 
ought to win, so in this intellectual conflict the guesser 
ought in most cases to defeat the challenger. In most 
cases he does not. And, indeed, the very contrary appears 
to be likely, since twenty guesses seem to be very un. 
fairly matched against the countless millions of things in 
creation, any one of which the person inviting conjecture 
may have selected as his “ thought.” 

But here must be stated a condition which has generally 
been adopted to render the chances more equitable: it is 
that you must think of your object within the sphere of 
your adversary’s fairly presumable knowledge. Thus, if 
you know Greek and your opponent is totally ignorant of 
that language, it would be mere cheating in this game to 
select as your thought the name of one of Aischylus’s plays, 
or the phrase used by Themistocles when threatened by the 
Athenian rabble, or even, for example, one of the letters of 
the Greek alphabet. So with technical pursuits; the farmer 
must not select some bucolic process or term when playing 
the game with a physician, nor the physician a medical 
process when playing it with a layman. ‘The matter must 
lie fairly, as has been said, on common or neutral ground, 
and within the reasonably presumable knowledge ol both 
parties. 

Then the second player should carry off the victory; lis 
twenty permitted questions ought to sweep and exhaust, 
like a drag-net, the uncounted millions of possible thoughts, 
until he has landed the very thing selected by his opp 
nent. 

In the case alluded to, where George Canning solved the 
riddle, he did not use, to speak from memory, the whole a 
the questions to which he had a right to receive answe!. 
The thing which he had to guess was the wand oi office 
carried by the Usher of the Black Rod. He was sore’) 
puzzled after the eleventh or twelfth question had _ 
replied to; and he took much time, and employed much 
consideration in framing his remaining inquiries. Bets se 
made, or might have been, and the odds shuffled and Esra 
as he got gradually down from the more to the less gence 
until at last, quitting his great drag-net of logical induction 
he took a hand-filet of guess, and fished up the identica® 
black rod, which had been hidden deep from him 1m ¢ 
pool of the arbitrary, the whimsical, and the possi¥ic. ©" 
him who has to play the finder’s part there 1s very a 
ing work; with the rest the game is less agrecavie. a 
must wait and talk of something else during the * 
intervals of thinking between the questions. were 

But the whole procedure will be best shown by aa™ 
stance or two. 

Suppose, for example, a person has selected ast 
to be divined the nose on the guesser’s own face. . 
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framed as that the answer, whether negative or affirmative, 
should give a class of things distinctly rejecting all other 
classes, and manifestly, that the first classes thus rejected 
should be as large as possible ; otherwise a hundred ques- 
tions, or many hundred, might not be enough. It follows 
that you must open with the most general forms of being, 
and so come down to particulars. The reader will see that 
there is great art, and that this art implies a high philo- 
sophic mind in never wasting a question. Nothing is 
easier. If you ask whether it be any individual specimen of 
a species before you have asked whether it belongs to that 
species at all, you waste the question; for it may not be 
that individual specimen, and yet you have made no pro- 
There are thousands, perhaps millions such, any of 
which it may be; and if you even were allowed to go through 
them all, one by one, you are still at fault, and in a wrong 
category of things. 

First, then, we will suppose Mr. A. to inquire whether 
the thing be immaterial? The answer to this is absolutely 
certain to disencumber him at once of millions and millions 
of objects, and to reduce proportionately the field of his 
search. The answer in the present case happens to be 
‘ No,” since the nose on his face is incontestably material. 
Getting this answer, he reflects what are the widest classi- 
fications Of material objects, and he remembers that they 
are all divided into the animate and the inanimate. He 
asks next, “Is it inanimate?” Answer No. 2, 
“No.” It is amaterial and an animate object. Again he 
thinks what are the widest classes of the material animate 
world, and he remembers that it is all either human or 
brute. He asks, “ Does it belong to the brute order?” An- 
swer No. 3, No.” “Is it male?” Answer No. 4, “ Yes.” 

oe the guesser naturally imagines it is either a corpo- 
rate | ody, such as a nation or a society, or else aman. He 
asks, “Is the name of it a noun plural?” Answer No. 5, 

“No.” He concludes it is an individual man. “Is it dead ?” 
Auswer No. 6, “ No. 
His next question produces a burst of laughter, if the 
t to be discovered is known to the rest of the company, 
l burst of laughter is of immense service to the ques- 
oner; for which reason, better, as we have said, that the 
hj ct should not be thus known to any save the one person 
Who has framed and written down the “ puzzler. 
Our friend demands, with a severe and meditative frown, 
“Is he a public oarnnhen (a general chorus of merriment), 
or is he in private life ?” (Renewed laughter.) 

He who has to ve in all probability, now damages 
his own chances of the stake or of v ictory, as the case may 
be, by his perplexed manner, by the observations he makes, 
‘ua by the discussion which they provoke among the amused 
Sp uders. “How shall I answer that question?” says he. 

‘ppose the questioner is a public character, still whoever 
eard ofa public nose? Here the questioner, who has at- 
itively watched these appearances of hesitation and bewil- 
» trcmarks, that what he means to ask is, “ Whether 
individual may or may not, in common parlance, be said 
belong to public life?” Fresh hesitation, and a renewed 
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silence on his part ensues; the rest begin to talk about 
other matters; not only his reasoning powers, but his 
faculty of concentration also, are considerably taxed, to 
save himself from being diverted or distracted from the 
trail, now grown so faint, which must guide him to a solu- 
tion. From time to time he is good-naturedly assured that 
“he will never guess it;” and his adversary probably in- 
vites him to give it up at once, own himself vanquished, 
and hear the true answer thundered in his ears. 

No, he won’t. Often, at such a stage of the game as 
this, our friend is forced to get up, take his hat, and pursue 
his meditations somewhere else, beyond reach of disturb- 
ance. We omit what may be called the illegitimate or 
accidental helps towards a discovery—such as the fixed 
glances at the object, if within sight, or the studious avoid- 
ance of even a glance in that direction, &c. 

He is gone. He returns with a look of resolution. “Is 
the object,” he asks, “a part of any thing?” Answer No. 8, 
“ Yes.” He now knows that it is some bodily organ, limb, 
or sense. But the senses are five in number; the limbs, 
including fingers, still more numerous; and the structural 
organs, brain, heart, lungs, &c., practically innumerable. 
It is very common at a stage like this to waste one or more 
questions, as we have termed that blunder. For instance, 
if you ask, “Is it a limb?” and are answered negatively, 
you are not enabled to conclude that it is one of the senses, 
for it may be a structural organ ; nor that it is one of these, 
for it may be a sense. ‘This is a very extenuated and ex- 
cusable example of the mistake of throwing a question 
away, or at least risking it; because here there are only 
two unascertained alternatives remaining, whereas there 
might be, and often are, hundreds, thousands, millions. We 
have known a case of the following sort. A second game 
begins, after ‘ The Emperor Nicholas” had been the subject 
for discovery in the first. The new subject or object to be 
found out is, we will suppose, “theft.” The questioner be- 
gins by asking, “Is it a private — nm?” He is told it is not; 
and then he guesses the Empe ror Napoleon IfL., and half-a- 
dozen sovereigns in succession. Failing in these, he goes 
through a list of generals; and, of course, when he winds 
up at the twentieth time of asking with General Tom 
Thumb, he is just as far from his quarry as he was at start- 
ing, having squandered away every single one of his ques- 
tions. 

To return to our own game: the questioner, not 
we will assume, a medical adept, concludes in his own mind 
that one of the structural organs of the body is not likely 
to have been fixed upon by his opponent (the next two an- 
swers must set him right, if this conclusion net wrong), and 
therefore he feels sure that it is cither a limb or a sense. 
Mark his next inquiry. “Is light 
tion?” Answer No. 9, “* No.” 

Now Lght is important to the operation of all the limbs, 
and among the senses to sight directly ; and indirectly, or 
for practical use, is certainly “important” (that was the 
word), though not indispensable, to the functions of taste 
and of touch, which are not comfortably, nor even safely, 
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‘ow burst of little laughs all round the circle, like the | guided in their operations without licht. Hlearing and 
) “de ting fir ‘e that runs along a train of gunpowder. smelling, or the ear and the nose, are of the joint corpo- 
— adividas ui!” What can they say to the query? Can | ration of limbs and senses the only members perfectly in- 
“he” ? After much hesitation, they perhaps pro- | dependent of light in their operations, and, indeed, rat! r 
but the question impossible to answer in that shape, | more acute and alive in its absence. The next question | 
i} insist upon his counting it as his seventh. Very | disposes of the doubt about the obje being any internal | 
bi at in that case he equally insists upon some answer, | organ: “ Are there any brutes specially p ized and specially | 
ail. 18 ‘manifestly fi fair. Finally, they tell him that “ he | used for a similar organ?” Answer No. 10, “ Yes.” (Fox- | 
"? Cail Aw slic, if he pleases.” “Jt!” That pronoun | hounds, to wit: and no brutes, if they could speak, could | 
ry him, upsets all his foregone conclusions, and lands | say the same for themselves on account of thei my, tee 
mde ic moment, in thick darkness. | Our friend next asks, perhaps, “Is the pessoas r of it a 
“Heh fis not a man: but yet he has been informed that | personal acquaintance of mine ?’ Ten to one, the hesitation, 
: rm is a noun ‘singular; consequently it is nota | the laughter, and the contradictory answers given 4 tine: en 
v, and further, it is material. animate, human, | lighten the questioner complete ch But suppose that an | 
Still it is not an individual. What else besides | answer be refused, and that he s again, “ Do I know the 
| man can be material, animate, human, singu- | man (the possessor) as well as I know the people around me?” 
masculine? He is lost in his reflections; a long | Answer No. 11, “ Yes.” “Have I met him today?’ The | 
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circle breathes more freely, 
and the twelfth answer is 
“No.” “Within a week?” 
Thirteenth answer, “ No.” 
“Within a month?” Four- 
teenth answer, “ No.” “ With- 
in a year?” Fifteenth an- 
swer, “ No.” “ Within two 
years?” Sixtcenth answer, 
” No.” 

Here he pauses triumph- 
antly ; the circle around him 
look equally triumphant. He 
is told with smiles and jeers 
that he will never guess it. 
He replies by begging the 
stake to be handed over to 
him. This is met by still 
louder derision. All gaze 
upon him with defiance ; he 
announces that after one 
more question, that is, the 
seventeenth, he will at once 
name the object. This is not 
believed; he is supposed to 
be quite off the scent, since 
he has been asking when 
he met the person: this 
shows he imagines it must 
be some other person, not 


himself. But he has forgotten | 
none ofthe answers: amone = Js 


them, he distinctly remem- 
bers having been told that PB 
he knows the individual as 
well as he knows any of 
the people around him. He 
now asks, “Have I ever 
met him ?”’ Answer No. 17, 
ae. 

“Then,” quoth he, “the 
subject of your thought is 
incontestably—” 

“What?” cries one. 

“ Who ?” cries the antagonist, more cunning. 

“My own nose,” continues our victorious friend; and 
the antagonist drops his head, and pays his forfeit. 

We have not chosen either a very easy or a very difficult 
specimen of the game. The easiest class of subjects are not 
subjects but sovereigns, Abd-ul-Medjid, Frederick William 
IV., her Majesty, and all that category to which belong 
any exceedingly notable individuals, dead or living. These 
hardly ever give a good run; they are generally pulled 
down about the twelfth question. A very difficult kind 
are abstract qualities, or their negatives—such as truth, 
beauty, cruelty, &c.; but these, although difficult, do not 
require many questions either; the game is longer, al- 
though the questions are fewer. Most guessers lose for 
certain ; those who win, win in about two-thirds of the per- 
mitted inquiries, but fourfold the customary time. 

Another very difficult class of questions is that in which 
the particular thing to be guessed belongs to an extremely 
vast number of like things in the final category. For ex- 
ample, a piece of money takes long enough to come at (as 
is only fitting); but suppose, when you have reached the 
piece of money, that you must start afresh, and find what 
particular piece of money, the challenger having selected 
that very shilling which he happened to see the cabman 
give you, about an hour ago, in change for your half-crown. 
The shilling is in your waistcoat-pocket. You cannot say 
that you do not know the object. So very severe and trying 
is this class of game, that if in strictness fair, it is fair in 
strictness only. It verges on the unfair. It is sharp 
practice at the least. Nay, as the essence of this game 
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consists of logical exactness, 


we much doubt whether tho 
person who guesses a shi}. 
ling, or even a piece of 
money, in general has not 
already won justly, truly 
and fully, without entering 
upon the individualisation of 
that piece of money. We 
could support this view by 
arguments very hard to au. 
swer, but they would occupy 
too much space ; and besides, 
whoever plays the game wil] 
be furnished with the argu. 
ments in question by the very 
replies themselves, which, in 
the progress of it, he must 
extort from his adversary, 
Suppose, for example, the 
challenger has been forced 
to answer that every pound 
sterling includes the thing 
in question, then he cannot 
afterwards insist upon his 
individual shilling; since it 
is not that individual shil. 
ling, but a sum equivalent to 
it, which is included in every 
pound sterling, and so on. 
Enough if, in this slight 

sketch ofan elegant and most 
intellectual pastime, we shall 
have added to those general 
resources by which an occa- 
sional spare hour may le 
profitably and entertainingly 
filled. M. G. K. 








PENDENT FLOWEL- 
BASKETS. 





In submitting to your col: 


sideration the accompanying design for a pendent flower 
basket, my object is to combine economy of cost wilt 
elegance, and also to render the article produced useful. 
Pendent flower-baskets have of late years become vely 
general, and the visitor to the Crystal Palace has amp 
opportunity of observing the very graceful and elega! 
effect they produce; besides which, in many situations they 
may be introduced where the ordinary flower-stand wol 
be inconvenient. Hung before the upper part of a window, 
they act partly as a blind, and receive plenty of light | 
the growth of the plants. The only novelty, if so 1¢ ™: 
be termed, in this design is, 
or bugles, which I think, to look well, should be white. 
few amber-coloured ones, introduced in select positions, We" 
improve the effect ; these to be strung on wire, to form ™ 
basket-edge of the tray. This tray could be made of wo 
zinc, or glass, but the latter would be expensive. Fine De 
should be perforated all round the edge for the 
the wire. The beads forming the festoons would be °° 
strung on strong twine, as they would hang more !ree; © 
chains from the top to be of wire. A brass rod passed throus: 
a glass tube, and inserted through the centr wh 
would support the tray by having a cross-bar undernes* 
and a nut to screw on; and by this means 
the tray and its contents would be taken 0 
which would hang the more gracefully. 
pot could have some delicate climbing ae 
entwine itself around the supporting-rod, while the # 
pots should contain pendent flowers. 
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FORBES WINSLOW, M.D., D.C.L. 





Who is he that, not being a member of the family,—not 
being of necessity even a friend,—stands closest to home 
‘nterests, and figures most prominently in the crises of 
home-life? Were this question put at thousands of our 
fresides, there can be little doubt that the answer generally, 
sf not universally, given would be, the Physician. 

Few indeed are there, except the very young, who 
eannot recal the composed face, the observant eye, the 
brief but pregnant utterance of him who is so often the 
interpreter of fate to a household. His words, pronounced 
as they are upon the issues of life and death,—upon all to 
whieh love clings,—have more often and more keenly 
thrilled the human heart than any words, except those 
divine ones which convert death itself into life, and the 
pangs of love into the assurance of immortality. 

Sometimes, however, the functions of the physician are 
not confined to the sphere of private life. In both civil and 
criminal jurisprudence, cases occur in which his dictum de- 
cides the rights of property, of personal liberty, or the lives 
of accused men. A point arises as to the validity of a will 
executed during the alleged insanity of the testator, the 
chancellor chooses the physician as his referee, and the phy- 
sician becomes virtually the judge; or the question hinges 
wpon the mental responsibility of the homicide for his deed. 
The evidence of the medical man turns the scale, and it is 
his verdict which the jury echoes. 

The person, then, to whom such important offices, both 
private and public, belong must ever be an object of social 
We therefore give this week the portrait,of Dr. 
Forbes Winslow, &@ man eminent, not only in the domestic, 
but in what may be called the judicial relations of his pro- 
fession. 

In cases where the point of insanity is mooted, whether 
before a civil or criminal tribunal, no name is of greater 
regen y, or more frequently cited in legal reports, than 
the one which heads this paper. The criminal case of 
1 Nau ehten, and the civil ones of Mrs. Cumming and Mr. 
Fussell, will occur to most readers. 

In many trials of less public interest, but involving 
Leta of personal freedom and the succession to pro- 

, Dr. Winslow has evinced, not only profound medical 

wledge, but a power of analysing motive, and of striking 

a balance from conflicting and perplexed indications, which 

has more than once gained for him the warm acknowledg- 
ments of the Court. 

In the opinions expressed by Dr. Winslow, both in his 
evidence and in his writings, we find important views of 
the natu : sand treatment of insanity, which views, though 

v widely adopted, owe their prevalence in no small de- 
gree to hi is own advocacy and example. 

a favourite theory upon this subject with medical 

hot many years back, was, that insanity is purely a 

ase l disease—a disorder of the intellectual faculties. As 
wt sar te sult of this doctrine, therapeutic remedies held a 
ry Seco dary place i in the received systems of cure. The 

‘ rem ine physician built his hopes chiefly upon the 

! ‘r by rest or diversion, of the irritating mental causes 

‘at luduced te disease, and men were not wanting in 
te y who regarded the patient as a victim of some in- 
4 le dispens: ation, with which no science could combat, 
heirs: th could only disappear under influences as mys- 
a those of its origin. To be “let alone,” or to be 

‘ed, therefore, was often the best chance that befel the 
ri @ coerced and punished for the symptoms of 
eemed intractable in its nature, was a more fre- 
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‘t principle which Dr. Winslow has strenuously 
aud thoroughly demonstrated is, that mental 
ust be regarded as kindred in their nature to 
ns of the brain, and that the former are equally 
th the latter to therapeutic remedies. He holds 





that there are no diseases of the mind per se, but that, in 
every case of mental aberration, a physical disorder of the 
brain has been induced; and that when the brain itself is 
restored to its normal and healthy action, the hallucinations 
attributed to the mind must of necessity disappear. This 
physician, in brief, would have the irregular manifestations 
of the reason viewed as symptoms of physical disorder in 
the brain, in the same way that loss of appetite and acidity 
are regarded as signs of a disordered stomach, or difficult 
breathing as a proof of an abnormal condition of the lungs. 
He does not hesitate to consider every nervous symptom as 
dependent upon atemporary or permanent lesion—an organic 
change, whether slight or serious—in the structure of the 
brain, the nerves, or the vessels ramifying through the ma- 
terial organ of the mind. In corroboration of this view, it 
has been stated upon high medical authority, that any mor- 
bid condition of the mind, if long continued, will reveal its 
source after deati, in an alteration of structure, appreciable 
either by the naked eye, the microscope, or by chemical 
analysis. Nevertheless, so intimate an acquaintance with 
the normal structure of the brain is required of the operator, 
that failures may often arise in detecting the changes wrought 
in so delicate an organisation, even where they really exist. 

It will be seen from what we have said, that the speciality 
of Dr. Winslow’s method is, to reach mental derangement 
through the medium of the morbid brain, and to treat that 
material organ with material remedies—to bring it, in a 
word, under the action of drugs. The brain with him is, to 
some extent, like a mirror. If dust collect upon its surface, 
it will give an obscure and partial image of the face, ¢.e. the 
mind, that it reflects. Clear away the dust, aud a complete 
and accurate image of the mind will again be presented. 

Our readers must not, however, suppose that Dr. Wins- 
low relies on therapeutic agents to the exclusion of mental 
treatment. On the contrary, no one has studied its prin- 
ciples more earnestly, or applied them more judiciously. 
Zealously adopting the enlightened and benevolent views 
of Dr. Conolly as to dispensing, wherever practicable, with 
physical restraint, Dr. Winslow has probably carried the 
system of rational indulgence further than any of his con- 
temporaries. He knows well that, even where the disease is 
material, the beneficent action of the mind upon the organ- 
isation is of the greatest importance. His principle is, to 
treat the victim of mental derangement as if he were sane, 
to accustom him to the ideas of self-government and respon- 
sibility, and to lead the vagrant fancy back to health by thie 
track of habit. Unless the sufferer’s malady be dangerous 
to others, he is accustomed to mix freely with society, to 
hear the topics of the world without discussed at the dinner- 
table, to share with the sane in the enlivening recreations of 
the ball-room or the billiard-table, and at times to tak: 
country excursion on parole, totally unaware of the neces- 
sary surveillance to which he is subjected. Under regula- 
tions which never allow his infirmity to be suggested, it is 
rarely betrayed, and the chief sign of the disorder, if appa- 
rent, will probably be the extreme calculation designed to 
mask it. 

A humorous instance of this calculation was witnessed 
by the present writer during a visit to a private asylum. 
The physician of the establishment received a few friends at 
dinner, and the patients, as usual, mingled with the guests. 
In the course of the dessert a curious wine was introduced, 
to the merits of which more than one connoisseur bore em 
phatic testimony. The reader’s humble servant, influenced 
by these encomiums, filled his glass, but forbore to raise it 
to his lips, as his immediate neighbour, a clergyman, was at 
the moment enforcing some theological view with great 
earnestness of voice and gesture. After a se the lay- 
man's verdict on the wine was demanded, whe 
prise, an empty glass stood before him. 
but with a similar result. The baffled 
time, and watched his glass narrowly. 
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This time, however, the eye of his companion only feigned 
to follow the digital indication, and he observed the speaker, 
apparently in the warmth of his exposition, interpose his 
arm before the wine-glass, sweep it from its place, turn sud- 
denly and drain it. This being done, the empty vessel was 
restored by a like action of the arm to its original position. 
It was now the guest’s turn to indulge in a pantomime with 
his host, by whom the recurrence of the joke was quietly 
prevented. It transpired afterwards that the clerical patient 
had been enjoined to confine himself to one glass of wine, 
and that, while abstaining from re-filling his own glass, he 
had thus ingeniously evaded the regulation. 

A recent article in the Quarterly Review cites many in- 
stances of the benefits resulting to patients from treating 
them as if they were in a sane condition. We find, inter 
alia, a curious and significant anecdote of a tailor, who, 
during his residence at Colney Hatch Asylum, persisted in 
tearing to shreds the gray vestments which he wore in 
common with the other patients. The physician at length 
ordered the delinquent to be attired in a bran new suit of 
ordinary clothes. By some law of association, a healthy im- 
pulse was given to the man’s mind, and a speedy restoration 
to sanity was the consequence. | 

The same Review quotes from the Psychological Journal, 
edited by Dr. Winslow, some interesting particulars as to 
the treatment of lunatics at Gheel, in Belgium. In many 
cases the patients dwell amidst families in separate cottages. 
Some of the lunatics go out to their ordinary occupations of 
field-labour; and on their return from work, they are often 
met by their own children, and accompanied by them to the 
threshold of their homes. This realisation of the home-idea 
under such circumstances has a charm and a value which 
cannot be over-estimated. We are glad to find that a modi- 
fication of this plan has been introduced into the Devon 
Asylum by the resident physician. 

Amongst the services rendered by Dr. Winslow in mental 
disease, none is more important than the emphasis which 
he has laid upon the premonitory symptoms—the incubation, 
as he calls it—of insanity. In this kind of malady, Time is 
the great enemy to be overcome. The warped shoot may 
be straightened, but rarely the warped tree. Dr. Winslow’s 
numerous writings abound with earnest warning and prac- 
tical suggestions upon this head. How perseveringly he 
has laboured in the medical literature that relates to mental 
disorders, may be inferred from the titles of his works. We 
find amongst them lectures delivered, as Lettsomian Pro- 
fessor, on “ The Psychological Vocation of the Physician,” 
on “ The Medical Treatment of Insanity,” on “ Medico-legal 
Evidence in cases of Insanity ;” “The Anatomy of Suicide,” 
“The Plea of Insanity in Criminal Cases,” and, above all, 
the Psychological Journal, established by his unaided ex- 
ertions. 

“This Review,” says the Quarterly, “ which originated 
with, and from the first has been under the able editorship 
of, Dr. Forbes Winslow, has given an immense impulse to 
the study of psychology. It has enlarged the views of the 
physician of the insane, and by extending his horizon, has 
given him a far better knowledge of the special department 
to which he formerly confined his studies. It is as impos- 
sible to understand the working of a morbid mind without 
possessing a knowledge of its ordinary action, as it is to 
interpret the sounds of a diseased lung without being first 
acquainted with those of a healthy one. The great service 
which Dr. Winslow has rendered by unravelling the pheno- 
mena of mind in its normal, as well as in its disturbed state, 
entitles him to a very high meed of praise, and has deservedly 
ranked him among the first psychologists of the day.” 

We here dwell chiefly upon Dr. Winslow’s labours in 
connection with insanity, because the subject is one of great 
public interest. We ought, however, to add, that his practice 
embraces general affections of the brain and of the nervous 
system, and that he is equally consulted in all. We under- 
stand that he has nearly completed an elaborate work on 
Softening of the Brain, and other obscure diseases of that 


organ, a task which has involved the thought and obserya, 
tion of years. 

Eminent talents and unwearied diligence have, in th 
case of this gentleman, met with their due recognition 
Early in his career, Dr. Winslow was elected a fellow of the 
College of Physicians. He subsequently filled the honoyy. 
able post of Lettsomian Professor of Medicine, was ye,; 
elected President of the Medical Society of London, and 
received the crowning distinction of Doctor of Civil Lay 
from the University of Oxford at the period of Lord Derby's 
installation. 

These honours, the just meed of great mental endowmenis, 
have been conferred upon one whose moral worth leayes 
envy neither a pretext nor a motive. Frank, benevolent, 
genial, and sincere, the character of the man enhances the 
skill of the physician, and is, indeed, part of it. Our portrait 
of Dr. Winslow, engraved from the photograph by Mr, Johy 
Watkins, of Parliament Street, is an excellent likeness, 








THE PILGRIMS TO NONNENHEIM. 
A ROMANCE OF YESTERDAY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ STORIES BY AN ARCH.ZOLOGIST AND HIS 
FRIENDS.” 





Ir was gray dawn; the inland sea of Constance lay so. 
lemnly beautiful in its vast expanse, its translucent hue of 
milky green chastened to a pale silvery tone by the faint 
radiance of the morning light that began to spread athwart 
its wide unrippled surface. 

In one of the villages that checker here and there the 
irregularities of its western shores, there had been, on the 
previous evening, a call for a large boat to take a party of 
travellers across the lake to Nonnenheim, which accounted 
for the unusual bustle that was filling the little bay with 
such extraordinary commotion at that early hour. Afters 
complicated series of evolutions, the precise end of each o! 
which it was not easy to comprehend, the boatmen suc: 
ceeded at last in detaching a moderately-sized row-barge 
from a crowd of smaller craft; though not without an m- 
mense amount of useless vociferation and shouting, whic! 
seemed sadly in disaccordance with the sweet repose of the 
surrounding scene, and the impressive stillness of the sleep 
ing waters thus so rudely disturbed from their rest. 

Just as the sun began to loom in his morning splendow 
over the eastern horizon of the lake, transmuting its co 
tones of silvery gray by Nature’s gorgeous alchemy into 
warmer hues of ruddy gold, the barge reached the mmuatus 
jetty, and a group of several persons might have been - 
approaching it from the doorway of the principal, or ratbet 
solitary, inn of the place. ; 

The individuals composing the group were of — 
ingly various aspect, and clothed in almost every varie!) " 
modern costume that caprice or fashion, or some wee 
idiosyncrasy, could suggest. There were features, ab" © 
ures too, of every proportion—round, rubicund, Cane 
faces, framed in bushy masses of hair and whisker 
beard, of the light flaxen hue of the north, and a 
angular in form and aquiline in profile, accompanied by 
black lank hair and dark eyes of another race. inal 

Notwithstanding the antagonistic grotesqueness © ps 
of the figures, and the fantastic variety of their cloaks, ot 
and nether garments,—garnished, moreover, with ev ee 
ceivable extravagance of collar, buttons, and pacpoont 
there was yet something about their general air - de bs 
in step, in look, and in a something indefinable by Wali -d 
not only proclaimed among them a general conge ne tot 
nature, but also some other bond, which at the sa pent 
marked even the least statuesque, even the most se bs 
of those figures as belonging to a social region far me - 
of the common herd, busied merely with the every-@4) : 


suits of life. i 
followed from the 





This group of travellers was soon 
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by some score or so of sturdy peasants, each bearing one or 
more of such musical instruments as form the modern ma- 
teriel of a complete orchestra ; no vehicle of melody appeared 
to have been omitted, from the stately bulk of the ophicleide, 
or “serpent,” to the miniature dimensions of the octave- 
7 The mystery concerning the vocation of our travellers 
was solved. And the few scattered gazers, who stood cu- 
riously watching their proceedings, soon learnt that they 
were a company of enthusiastic musicians, eminent in va- 
rious degrees, who had met there by preconcerted arrange- 
ment from different, and, in some cases, distant parts of 
(jermany, in order to pay a visit of homage to the tomb of a 
recently-departed brother in art,—the Kapelmeister, Peter 
Joseph Lindpaintner, whose remains were sleeping in a 
humble tomb in his little native town of Nonnenheim. 

The musicians were not alone; a stranger had joined 
their party, who had not arrived with them, and was evi- 
dently “not of them.” His request to be allowed to join 
the expedition had been received with that cordial polite- 
ness with which true artists always acknowledge and accept 
the advances of volunteers to their ranks ; and, after a few 
contretemps,—for men of art are seldom adroit in nautical 
affairs, either on salt or fresh water,—the row-barge pushed 
off, and the whole party were svon gliding swiftly over the 
lake. 

There was a soothing influence in that vast surface, in 
its deep repose, that acted as an almost immediate opiate, or 
rather delicious sedative, under the spell of which the vo- 
luble interlocution of the musicians, and with it their ener- 
getic gesticulations, subsided into silence and stillness ; and 
so they sped mutely forward, voiceless and motionless as 
shades (somewhat grotesque ones, it must be owned) passing 
the waters of oblivion. 

The stranger, whose dress and bearing marked him at 
once as belonging to a superior rank in the social scale, and 
whose slightly grisled hair alone indicated that he had 
passed the zenith of youth and entered on the table-land 
of middle-life, might have been at once recognised by an 
Englishman as a compatriot, though his present companions 
did not appear to have arrived at that conclusion. He had 
been visiting the Falls of Schaffhausen, and had then some- 
what diverged from the plan of his tour only to obtain a 
passing glimpse of the Lake of Constance, before plunging 
into the Alpine scenery of Switzerland. But hearing of 

the expedition of the band of enthusiastic musicians to 
Nonnenheim, he had, impelled by some irresistible impulse, 
begged permission to join their party. 
Asthe first impression of the all-subduing calm of the 
: Ping lake wore off, the party of musicians gradually 
ry ¢ their silence; at first only by enthusiastic snatches 
. desultory exclamation, uttered sotto voce, on the enchant- 
ow of the scene and the hour, but by degrees the 
~Yersation resumed its original swing. After much dis- 
a it was resolved that they should commence the per- 
ns ec. of some of the most successful pieces of the de- 
“ Composer, at once to honour the memory of Lind- 


i and to beguile the hours of their passage across 
~ le ce, 


sle 


mJ — honest enthusiasm and conscientious accu- 
hai ern each piece was executed; how lus- 
waters, and sige se blending sounds upon the wide 
that wafted it ric Ny laden with melody was the breeze 
With the aie care the shore! The stranger listened 
to the various ni intent devotion of a true lover of art 
formed, — most ae gg as they were successively per- 
majestic in ite a ently, perhaps, to a Kyrie, solemn and 
in a slerlens Sener oft and development, and terminating 
hot utterly sheorts a acclamatory harmony. Yet he was 
Until they a pt » 48 were the enthusiastic performers, 
Phrases of which commenced a lovely melody, the first 
rionet, ‘T ch were breathed in the rich deep tones of a 
- wale he seemed suddenly bound as by a spell ; 
§ his face with his hands, bowed his head to his 





knees, and so remained till the last vibrations of the closing 
note had died away. 

And so they reached Nonnenheim; and the enthusiastic 
musicians, full of respectful bustle, hastened to the resting- 
place of the dead composer, where orations, full of heart- 
felt praise and honest German affection, were poured forth, 
and showers of immortelles were scattered over the simple 
tomb. 

They next proceeded to the market-place, and other con- 
spicuous spots; for they were discussing the relative de- 
sirabilities of site for the construction of a more splendid 
tomb, or erecting a commemorative Iconic statue in some 
conspicuous situation in the composer's native town. There 
had been many previous meetings in other places on the 
subject, at which it had been decided that the master’s 
celebrated opera, Der Vampyr,* should be performed in the 
Great Theatre at Stuttgard, with splendid decorations, and 
by eminent musicians, whose services were to be gratuit- 
ously given, in order to raise the necessary funds. 

In the midst of these and other arrangements, the time 
for return had arrived; and the party were about to re- 
embark, when it was observed that the stranger was not 
among them. To quit Nonnenheim without him was a 
breach of politeness which could not be thought of; and 
several of the party volunteered to return, and seek their 
lost companion in the town. 

For some time their search was vain; but at last they 
determined to revisit the tomb, and there, as they ap- 
proached, they perceived the missing member of the party. 
He stood at some little distance from the grave, his travel- 
ling-cap in one hand, raised above his head, in token of 
reverence, and his eyes bent intently, as it seemed, upon 
the brief epitaph. 

He did not hear them approach; and when a gentle 
touch roused him from his reverie, he started like one awoke 
suddenly from a deep sleep; and apologising to his new 
friends for his breach of courtesy in having thus unwarrant- 
ably detained them, hastened to the boat; and the rowers, 
refreshed by an unusually sufficient meal, pulled lustily 
away, and Nonnenheim rapidly faded into a dusky spot in 
the far distance. 

The wrapt devotion of the stranger at the tomb had 
created much curiosity among the pilgrim musicians, and 
many were the polite inuendoes put forth with a view to 
its gratification. One politely suggested that the devout 
admirer of Lindpaintner who had honoured them with his 
company was not perhaps utterly unknown to a certain cele- 
brated composer of North Germany, with whose person they 
had not hitherto the pleasure of being acquainted. In de- 
fault of a satisfactory reply, another of the company sug- 
gested that a certain living celebrity, the well-known orna- 
ment of a school south of the Alps, was known to profess a 
high admiration for the works of the deceased Kapelmeister ; 
but neither did that venture yield a more profitable result, 
and other attempts shared a similar fate. 

The stranger, perceiving that the demon Curiosity was 
at work with his companions, to the great disturbance of 
their quiescent and phlegmatic temperament, at last broke 
through his reserve, and said: “Gentlemen, I have not 
the honour to be a musician, I am only an obscure un- 
known poet; but if you wish to know why I stood at the 
tomb of Lindpaintner as at a shrine, I will tell you; for 
as it is getting dark, I shall not have to blush for the, per- 
haps foolish, emotion my features may betray during the 
narration. 

There was a general call for the story of the stranger; 
and to the monotonous but sweet melody of the cadenced 
dip of the oars in the unseen water, now completely hidden 
by the deepening darkness, he commenced : 

“Tt was in Paris, many years ago, though it seems but 
yesterday, I was at a soirée in one of the hotels of the old 
noblesse, in the Faubourg St. Germain; one of those dwell- 


* A very different work to the opera bearing the same name, by 
Marschner, who subsequently treated the same subject. 
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ings that have still, or had then, a reflected perfume of the 
proud and heartless refinement of the ancien régime still 
hanging about them—a something of a former state, in 
which a ‘noble’ and a ‘man’ were not deemed creatures 
of the same genus. The atmosphere of that bygone age 
seemed to linger there, among the folds of the rich 
damask curtains, and even in the forms of new furniture, 
which aped in its counterfeit white and gold the aspect of 
the past; and the same spirit glared forth in the livery of 
the ostentatiously numerous laquais, which seemed rather 
of gold embroidered with cloth, than cloth with gold. But 
above all, it was expressed in a certain supercilious air in 
both host and guests, and a peculiar lurking insincerity that 
‘lay beneath the sweetest smiles; and, not least, in the light, 
playful, sneering tone with which the chief features of recent 
progress, and the general spread of education, were alluded 
to and ridiculed. 

‘The tone, and the atmosphere, seemed to me unnatural, 
unwholesome, and oppressive ; and I was about to leave that 
unsatisfactory region of gilded ceilings and parqueted floors 
and tapestried corridors, when my determination was sud- 
denly arrested by a sound issuing from an inner apartment, 
to which I had not thought it worth while to work my way 
through the crowd of silk and muslin and lace and em- 
broidered coats that filled all its approaches. Whether 
others noted the peculiar, the celestial sweetness, of that 
long drawn-out sweetly-thrilling note I know not; but I— 
I stood spell-bound. As the first phrase defined itself, and I 
perceived that it was uttered by a female voice, I felt myself 
impelled to still more wrapt attention. As the melody ad- 
vanced, there appeared to me something so heavenly in its 
expression and rhythm, that I could no longer repress my 
over-excited curiosity, and forced my way, as quickly as I 
could, and I fear with some rudeness, to the innermost room 
of the suite, a richly decorated boudoir, from which the 
music issued. 

“There I heard the rest of a melody that appeared to me 
almost divine; and as I first obtained a view of the singer, 
and saw the seraphic glistening of the clear transparent 
eye, as the deepest pathos of the air was reached, and the 
soft tenderness of the smile, as a lighter passage was breathed 
forth with the facile brilliancy of inspiration, I doubted 
_ whether it was the power of the artist that invested the 
melody with such surpassing sweetness, or whether the 
melody itself were the creation of that rare class of genius 
which, once in many generations, fills the halls of civilisa- 
tion with an atmosphere of melody in harmony, in unison, 
with the imaginations and aspirations of its time. I soon per- 
ceived, however, that it was from neither solely, but from the 
happy blending of congenial powers on the part of the artist 
with a work peculiarly fitted to its special capacities that 
the beautiful result was to be attributed; and asI continued 
to gaze at the performer during the rest of the air, I ob- 
served in every outline of her nearly faultless features, in 
every movement of those graceful arms, a breathing spirit 
of harmony, formed to be the worthy interpreter of such a 
melody as that which was then filling that gilded and mere- 
triciously decorated boudoir with sounds so pure, so ethe- 
really lovely, that it seemed to me they should only have 
found utterance among the sacred incense of some cathedral 
altar. As the accomplished artiste ceased, and the Brava! 
brava! brava! of applause rose from the perfumed crowd, 
I made my way to the piano; and taking up the piece of 
music which had been left in its place, I found that it was 
the well-known air of the soprano in the second act of Lind- 
paintner’s Der Vampyr. 

‘“* A lovely air,’ muttered several of the listeners in the 
boat, who had till then maintained a profound silence,—‘a 
lovely air.’ 

“T found, continued the stranger, that the singer was 
Mademoiselle D—, the daughter of an emigré, and born in 
England, just before the restoration of the Bourbons, at 
which time the family returned to France; but who, having 
failed, after many years’ litigation, in the attempt to recover 


: Le 
their sequestered estates, were on the eve of departure for 
America. 

“When I next called upon my friends of the Faubourg 
St, Germain, which was within a few days, the D—s ja) 
already left France; but the reminiscence of that melody 
lingered strangely in my mind, so perfectly, so completely 
that the very sounds appeared again to vibrate in my ear. 
and, with a power that seemed an inner sight, I could s¢ijj 
perceive every note of the music, and, I need not add, every 
lineament of the form of the fair girl who had given gye) 
exquisite utterance to its divinely melodious phrases, | 
framed theories of poetic art on the rhythm of that melody. 
and a book of poems, created on the theory so evolved, was 
in due time, with the vanity of a young author, given to the 
world; but the world,” said the stranger, smiling bitterly, 
“heeded not the gift, and thenceforward the author wrote 
for himself alone. But there was a void in his heart which 
still longed to be filled—to be filled with the image whose 
beau-ideal haunted every thoughtful moment. 

“Years passed,” resumed the narrator. “I visited in turn 
nearly every theatre in Europe, whenever I heard that Der 

Vampyr was about to be performed. I soon knew every 
note of the whole opera by heart; but when that melody 
was sung, even by the greatest artists of the age, it seemed 
shrill and discordant, evén its rhythm halted and jerked, 
and I almost invariably left the theatre till it was over. 

“At length I grew weary of the conventional routine of 
society, and even of the ordinary excitement of travelling; 
yet a continuous restlessness seemed to impel me, and | 
rushed, objectless, from one country to another. One day, 
I scarcely seem to know when, but it was towards evening, 
I was passing through a forest,—no matter what forest,—and 
was hastening towards a point where I had been informed 
I might make sure of obtaining decent accommodation for 
the night. While that point was still distant, I saw to the 
left of the road a low timber dwelling of some extent, from 
the massive brick chimney of which issued a column of 
smoke that had a cheerful human look in the depths of 
those almost interminable forests. 

“ As I approached it I felt a strong and all but irrepres- 
sible desire to stop; but I had heard that the people of those 
isolated dwellings bore an ill name in the region I was tr 
versing, and I resolutely spurred forward. Just as I was 
passing the building, however, a sound issued from it that 
suddenly arrested my course, as though an unseen arm had 
been thrust across my chest, and barred my passage. 

“Tt was that melody again, not distorted as I hl 
heard it in the great theatres of Europe, but uttered onee 
more with that wondrous wedding of sense to sound, t 7 
marvellous and intuitive knowledge of the inner secret 
its charm and beauty, the recollection of which still haunte¢ 


, 
‘ne 


me; and I felt again, in the depths of that wild forest, 


same spell woven round me that I had first known 1 ( 
gilded boudoir in the Fawbourg St.Germain. You may gue 
the rest. After a few brief, brilliant months of such nap 
ness as one dreams of in youth’s brightest visions, we *" 
married; and in a few months more,” and here the <r 
lowered his voice till it was scarcely audible, even »** 
deep stillness of the night,—“ and in a few months more * 
died.” - 
There was a long silence, which none ventured to = 
and then the speaker resumed : “I could never ae 
the perfect reminiscence of that melody, so strangely 0°" 
up with my brief dream of earthly happiness ; the chain ie 
sweet rhythmic progression seemed for ever broken, a 
connecting links lost beyond every effort of memory © 
gination to recover. I never again heard, nor ¥ : 
able to imagine it perfectly, till this morning. “7 ha 
party was pointed out to me as about to process" 
nenheim, to visit the tomb of Lindpaintner, I felt pele lah 
ble impulsion to join you; and then, on the waterse' "| 
I again heard it in what seemed all its wondrou ps dhat it 
feared, as I recognised the first bar of the melocy, © 
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might, as it proceeded, become distorted and i 
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as in my own imagination ; but perhaps you, in your artistic 
enthusiasm and sympathy,—perhaps you, were in spirit- 
snion with the genius of the author.” 

The stranger uttered the last words vaguely and irreso- 
iutely, and the listeners instinctively looked towards each 
ther, though none could see the features of his neighbour 
for the thickening darkness, 

«JT heard it again and again, in imagination,” resumed 
che stranger, “at the tomb, and the floating musie seemed 
‘o wrap me as in a clinging atmosphere of melody. Play 
- ynce more,” he continued, addressing the musicians,— 
“onee more, the last time, but soft and low as an echoed 
sich—sweet and gentle as the last faint vibration of a 
lovely sound should be.” 

And the musicians sought their instruments in the dark, 
and one of them counted the time of an introductory bar 
) a constrained whisper, and then the melody arose in a 
low murmur from the unseen instruments and invisible 
performers, like some mysterious voice of the night—so 
soft, so finely drawn, so sweetly attenuate, that only in the 
intense silence of the night’s stillest hour could it have 
been heard. 

“Yes, yes,” murmured the stranger, as the performers 
ceased, “you are, you must be, in spirit-union with its 
creator, and so was she; and in the spirit-world, she will 

t be mine, but—but his.” 

And as he spoke, the carved prow of the barge grated 
rainst the little pier, and the party hurried silently ashore, 
eking with quickened steps the light that at some dis- 

e shone cheerfully at the door of the inn. When they 
vere assembled in the principal room, they perceived for the 

frst time that the stranger was not with them, and could no- 

re be found. As they went forth again to seek hint they 
ere told that he had been observed walking swiftly out of 
ue Village towards Schaffhauzen, while others said that he 
lad neither been seen or heard after the landing. 

At last the searching party reached the barge, where 
ie red light of the horn lantern they carried fell upon the 
in of the stranger, still sitting in his place. There was a 

singular but sweet smile playing over the features, but 
they were pale and cold; and the broad chest heaved no 
nger with the breath of life ;—it had passed away with 
‘he last notes of that whispered melody, and the gently 
murmured words, “She will not be mine, but his.” 
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SONGS. 
By W. C. BENNETT. 


‘8 roses, with her blushes blow ; 
i¢ lilies, lift her neck of snow : 
Thou dusky night, ye starry skies, 

Ww forth the dark light of her eyes ; 
.U Tosy morning, steal to earth 

. ‘tt her gay smiles, her sparkling mirth ; 
Yi i dewy tears of twilight eves, 

ny P Softly, softly as she grieves,— 

"i « ever she may present be 

~ “Sweet sounds we hear, in all sweet sights we see. 


” 
i, 


Music, with her low tones stir 

acts; thon, Painting, image her; 
, White Sculpture, let her seem 

‘Irom every marble dream 


nd +} 
“ANU LOOU 





T, Hs ®, that she may ever be 
4, ; rm . ethers i shaped by thee; 
Seen tt et, to her give, 

ee Bo then 1 ‘hy Sweetest songs to live -— 


1 . “» § 


vest Art, shalt give her part 


Not * “astrous life in man’s delighted heart. 
“tal Dreams th 
g lak? yy 1s that I dream—sweet dreams ! 
r. 3 ae fength of a crowded street, 
ha ; Sat form tripping to me, 
oe" 


roket 3 vat makes my full heart beat 
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And a meeting that, thought of, seems 
Too sweet for a thing of dreams: 
Dreams that I dream—sweet dreams! 


Dreams that I dream—wild dreams! 
A looking in tearful eyes, 

In eyes that for love of me 

Will not utter the soul's wild cries ; 
And a last farewell, that seems 

Too bitter for only dreams : 

Dreams that I dream—wild dreams! 
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(Continued from p. 184.] 


Sanpro Borricenu died in the year 1515. He was one of 
the painters of the Sistine frescoes in the Vatican. He was 
a scholar of Fra Filippo Lippi, the passionate monk who 
stole his mistress from her convent, and painted her as a 
Madonna. We have referred before to his picture of the 
“ Nativity,” at Manchester, from Mr. Maitland’s collection. 
Of all existing Nativities, it is perhaps the most interesting, 

In the centre of the picture there is an open shed or tent, 
with along thatched porch in front. Three angels are on the 
thatch, with a book between them; they seem to be singing. 
Over them, in the air, twelve of the heavenly company, 
joining hands, wheel round in a circle, carrying scrolls and 
olive-boughs. They look heavenward as they fly, and sing 
“ Gloria in excelsis!” They are bareheaded and bare- 
footed. They have taken off their crowns in homage, and 
slung them to the olive-boughs. The background is golden 
behind their flowing robes and many-coloured wings; but 
there is the blue sky beneath. Under the porch lies the 
new-born Christ, looking upwards. He touches his lips 
with his finger, to signify that he is the Word made flesh. 
He raises his infant foot, to foreshadow his coming triumph 
over the devil. His mother kneels on the ground before 
him; her face bends over him, but her eyes are nearly 
closed, and see nothing outwardly. Her countenance, which 
is beautiful, and painted with extreme delicacy, expresses a 
speechless sorrow. She does not hear the rejoicing angels. 
Her blue robe is drawn over her head; her hair hangs 
loose; her hands are clasped together. She is a mother 
thinking of the coming sufferings of her child. Opposite to 
her, the infant between them, Joseph sits; his head bent on 
his knees, and the face hidden. On the left, an angel with a 
branch and scroll pvints out the central group to three 
men who kneel in worship. These figures have no doubt 
suggested the name given to the picture in the catalogue. 


| The kings, that is, the wise men from the east, who are 


generally regarded as kings in Roman Catholic legends, are 
always three in number; one of those in the picture has the 
traditional beard of the elder king, and they all wear flow- 
ing robes. But they bring no offerings; have none of the 
usual attendants, and wear no crowns, except crowns of 
olive-leaves, which the angels seem to have put on. The 
virgin does not present her child to them, and they are in- 
troduced behind him. They may be saints, or may repre- 


sent the patrons of the artist; or perhaps Botticelli, in his 


| fanciful way, has disregarded tradition, and brought them 


there simply as wise men, in contrast with the shepli rds. 
At any rate, it is not their visit, but the birth of Christ, that 
is the subject of the picture. On the right, another angel 
leads two shepherds to the spot. They wear short coats, 
pouches, ragged leggings, and the olive-wreath. In front 
the ground is rocky, with a descending path. Quite in the 
foreground are the six re markable ligures embrar in r one 
another. Three angels eagerly stretch out their arms and 
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angels are barefooted, as usual, and have brilliant wings. 
The men wear shoes ; two of them have red stockings; they 
have received olive-branches from their celestial friends. 
The salutation is most amusing: they kiss each other, but 
the embrace is at arm’s-length, as if any thing like a regular 
cuddle between a man and a seraph would be indiscreet in the 
extreme; and the straining of muscles to get at one another 
without coming any nearer is whimsically severe. In con- 
trast with their joy, six devils, half-frantic, half-faint with 
fear, wounded by long spears driven at them by invisible 
hands, seek to hide themselves under the rocks or in the 
ground: one, lizard-like, lies terror-stricken on a stony 
ledge; a second is only a woeful head in the dark right-hand 
corner; two of them have nearly sunk out of sight in the 
foreground. Olive-bushes spring up in all directions. There 
is a thick olive-grove behind the tent; and the morning-light 
is seen between the stems of the trees and on the clouds be- 
yond the flying angels. The ox stands sedately in his stall, 
and the ass looks down with benignant wonder upon the 
child. The whole picture is set to the angels’ song. “ Glory 
to God in the highest” is expressed by the upper portion ; 
“On earth, peace,” by the centre; and in the foreground, 
“ Good-will towards men.” 

Botticelli had been long in his Italian grave before David 
Teniers the younger was born at Antwerp. There was a 
hundred and fifty years in time, and the breadth of Europe 
in distance, between the two painters ; but their works may 
be seen under the same roof at Manchester; and nobody 
should lose the opportunity of turning at once from this “ Na- 
tivity,” painted in Italy at the beginning of the sixteeenth 
century, to the “ Christ crowned with Thorns,” painted in 
Holland about the middle of the seventeenth. We may 
notice here, that the date assigned to the Teniers pictures in 
the catalogue, 1582 to 1649, is that of “old” Teniers. David 
Teniers the younger was born in 1610, and was painting 
his best works about the period of his father’s death. 

One’s first idea in looking at the “ Christ crowned with 
Thorns” of Teniers is, that a number of Dutch boors are play- 
ing at sacred tragedy, and that the whole thing is a bur- 
lesque. The common dirty room, the woebegone chief figure, 
the mere matter-of-fact proceeding and accessories, are alto- 
gether ludicrous beside the passion and poetry of the earlier 
southern art. Yet this very picture is the offspring ofa 
power more enduring than Botticelli’s beautiful enthusiasm, 
and the principles it illustrates are the foundation-stones of 
whatever excellence is to be looked for hereafter. 

In the last division of the gallery of old masters, two 
pictures of St. Francis hang side by side. One is by Zur- 
baran, who died in 1662; the other by Trevisani, who was 
born in 1656. The first is a dark spectral monk, standing 
under a gloomy arch with a deep black shadow; the second, 
a wan, wasted, tearful saint, kneeling before a crucifix, 
wild roots for food, and a skull for company beside him, and 
the marks of Christ’s sufferings on his hands. These were 
the dying efforts of southern art. It had seen its highest 
visions ; its eyes were still straining after them, but its life 
was spent. In the north there was a change also. Art had 
grown wilful and worldly, but it had not grown weak. In- 
stead of perishing, it shot up again in a new direction, though 
from the same old root. The root was the love of truth. 

The Dutch masters of the seventeenth century are the 
fathers of what is vilely called “ genre” painting—a detest- 
able word; an affectation in France, a barbarism in Eng- 
land, without one single thing to recommend it, except 
that it means hardly any thing, and may include therefore 
whatever has not been named before. Why cannot we call 
it by some name an English tongue can utter, and be happy? 

The Dutch paintings at Manchester are numerous and very 
capital. Here are drinking-scenes, gaming-scenes, dancers, 
singers, family-lectures, and family-jars. We are among 
birds, monkeys, fruit, peas, herrings, and pipes. Whatever 
belongs to the positive every-day life, or to the dirty, jolly, 
good-for-nothing aspects, of the world is represented with 
conscientious precision and a prevailing aptitude for fun. 





ae 
There is Jan Steen’s ‘“ Merry-making,” where the extraya, 


gant mirth of the boy with his hat under his arm, ang the 
twinkle of the girl’s eyes as she drinks out of the coffee. t 
on the ground, are indescribable. ‘There is Shalken’s « ,. 
detroussé,” a game at forfeits more laughable than Modest : 
for the loser has his upper garments taken off by the other 
players. There are Terburg’s famous and marvellous “,;;, 
Gown,” Interiors by Ostade, Greengrocery by Mieris, an 
many more home-scenes. quite as entertaining, This i 
as much like Italian art as a cabbage is like an asphode|. 
but the spirit in which these Dutchmen painted possess, 
two grand features of its own. It is a truthful spirit, ang, 
happy one. It loves real life, and thinks this world a yery 
good place to live in. It forgets, indeed, that there is some. 
thing still better than this world. The strong fellow has 
not yet found the mightiest prince of all; but he keeps his 
strength, and is in the way to find him. 

With these pictures the works of the old masters come 
to an end, and we may pause to think what is to follow 
them. For southern art there is no revival; it has lived, 
and died. The north alone retains the essence of life, It js 
among ourselves, in England, that the most vital part of it 
is to be found. That northern wall is ours by inheritance: 
for we are of the race of the Van Eycks, and the spirit in 
which their altar-piece was conceived and executed descends 
to us through a line of artists whose chief attributes ax 
truth, cheerfulness, and power. 

Hogarth came into the world just as Teniers had left it. 
The history of modern painting begins with him. 








A STORY OF A HAUNTED HOUSE. 


BY HOLMF LEE, AUTHOR OF “ GILBERT MASSENGER, ETC. 
IN TWELVE CHAPTERS. 


VIII.—" Wirn Winn anv Rar.” 


Tney buried Nicholas Drew in the churchyard of St. Mark's, 
just without Friargate. The search after his murderer was 
prolonged for weeks, but no clue could be found, and spect: 
lation exhausted itself without discovering any adequal? 
explanation of the foul crime. 

“Wait,” said Martha, “wait. We shall live to see him 
punished yet. The blood of murdered men will not si 
into the ground until the hand that spilt it is cold.” 

It was a dismal winter. Adie lay long, hovering be 
tween life and death; sometimes quiet and forgetful, # 
others roused by a shuddering remembrance of the aw 
scene she had witnessed. St. Barbe would have remo\ 
her to his own house; but, with a singular pertinacity, 
clung to Nevil’s Court and refused to leave it; even the = 
treaties of Laurence Royston, who had returned to Eversie! 
at the first summons, failed with her in this instance. bs 
was very faithful and constant in his attendance upo? ™: 
and when she at last issued forth from her chamber, 
took short walks in the open air, he was invariably her ©. 
panion. Winter was merging into spring, when, Supp" 
by his arm, she tottered down the stairway for the ayer 
There was a tender April shining in the sky, 20 C'" 
no wind, and a fresh warm air. They stood a eure” : 
in the Court with Mrs. Parkes, and then weut out mio 
lege Lane. 

“Which way shall we go, Adie? 
asked Royston. 

“No; to Grizzie’s grave. 
replied. : valle: # 

Laurence remonstrated with her, but ineffectu” re 
they turned towards Friargate. Many people ith be 
poor girl in her trailing black garments, 4” + kind 
mournful face, and gave her a word in passing ee 
and encouragement: doubtless they suspected seit 


By the river-sice: 


I have not seen it ye ~ 
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THE GARDENER’S DAUGHTER, 
{Society of British Artists.) 


BY A. J. WOOLMER. 





errand on whic] 


“tome 1 she was bound. The iron gate into the 


i yes stood open, for a wedding-party had just gone 
a See and Laurence entered alone. The grave had 
soresed Glo se to the footpath, the rank grass already 
sad os with greenness, and a plain stone, with the name 


ze, had been put up at the head. They stood by it a 


‘ 





kar a, in silence; but the place was very public, and 

er, a0! sheet Apc be were gathering, both in the porch and 

er cote from the Bt y+ see the bride and bridegroom issue 
porte “When I ay r die turned away with a deep sigh. 

st ti iano ere, Laurence, I do not long for revenge 

clonts whoee 2 sate ahs; but sometimes I feel as if I could kill 


u L€vVer nN + 2 " “ e . a 
minu® think God urders d Grizzie with my own hands. 
oo will let him go free always?” 


oY Sige evaded a direct reply, and tried to turn her 
>). ‘80 another channel; but he was hurried and con- 
aoe and, after a few disconnected sentences, he be- 
in cate into the country, 
wick winter robes foe a green tad purplish hue, the beds 
Mered in their nests, and all living nature seemed lifted 
. , ing nature seemed lite 

Rovetam «1 by the warm breathing spring. 

Coury ‘oad returned to the subject of Adie’s leaving Nevil’s 


LUurged ; 


¥ Menorah “You will never be happy 
ed of ” . P ~: 
id house,” said he; “you will dwell on 


Do you 
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your miserable recollections until your mind is quite un- 
hinged. Be guided, Adie; go down south with me. Will 
you?” 

He looked anxiously into her face, but she made a nega- 
tive gesture. “I cannot, Laurence. It would be ungrate- 
ful to poor Grizzie; as if I were in haste to forget him. 
No, I must stay here with Martha until something is dis- 
covered—” 

“Nothing ever will be discovered,” said Royston 
abruptly. Is it probable? every search has been made,— 
and besides, there is no trace to go upon.” 

“No matter; I can wait, as Martha says. The day must 
come.” Adie spoke with a quiet assured confidence, which 
annoyed Royston excessively. He was in earnest to carry 
his point, and tried on another tack. 

“My darling,” said he, in his most dulcet voice, “how 
are you to exist ?” 

Adie made no reply to this question, but the hot tears 
gushed to her eyes at the insinuation it conveyed. Lau- 
rence gave the impression time to sink into her mind; but 
when she spoke at last, it was very differently from what 
he had anticipated. 

“T can work when I will,” were her words; “and if you 
leave me, Laurence, it will be all I shall have to think 
of.” 
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“But how can [leave you, Adie? You know I cannot; 
you know I never shall.” 

The humid lustre disappeared from the girl’s eyes, and 
a shadowy pallid smile came back to her lips. 

“Let me take you away for a few months,” persisted 
Royston, “to some pleasant sea-side village, where you 
may regain your strength and tone. Afterwards, if you are 
still bent on returning to Nevil’s Court, I promise you 
faithfully that you shall do it.” Adie shook her head. “I 
have another plan, Let us go to the south of France—to 
your father and mother’s country, to your own birthplace ; 
O, that is beautiful! Listen, Adie: it is a warm, soft, sun- 
shiny country,—warm and sunshiny as your heart and face 
were the first time I saw you, I must have you look as you 
did then—all spirits and beauty.” 

The temptation was very great; her resolution began to 
waver. “And you would bring me back, Laurence, when- 
ever I thought I must come.” 

“Yes, Adie, I promise it by what I hold most dear—by 
our mutual love.” She was satisfied. 


They were to be married in a few weeks, it was agreed ; 
for Adie had now no protector but Laurence, and he urged 
the uselessness of delay. On the eve of her wedding, she 
lay awake long, and many times during the night she 
roused herself wp to listen for the footsteps which she fan- 
cic d she heard in the corridor; but when she bent her ear 
attentively to the sound, it always resolved itself into either 
the cre aking r of a door or the sighing of the wind amongst 
the tr Mrs. Parkes as well as Martha were in the room 
with “ene the first sleeping in an easy-chair, the second 
keeping watch with an open Testament before her, which 
had been her master’s gift. Spread out on a long couch at 
one side of the chamber, were the bridal clothes: black, all 

ack: Adie would wear nothing else. Martha glanced 
from her book to them, and from them to the girl, who had 
fallen into an unquiet sleep, and lay moaning as if in pain. 
A strange suspicion darted into her mind, and fastened there 
beyond her power to expel it, though she tried to do so. 
She fell into a reverie which lasted some time; then she 
went to the wardrobe, and opening a drawer where her mis- 
tress kept her little valuables, proceeded to turn over its 
contents carefully. There was a shrivelled stalk with afew 
colourless crushed leaves and petals clinging to it still. It 
was not ofthat she was in search, and it was laid cautiously 
aside to be replaced. At last, from the further corner, she 
drew forth a glove of dark leather; a left-hand glove, smell- 
ing of gunpowder, and with a stain upon the forefingers as 
if they had clutched something wet with blood. Martha 
paused doubtfully. Should she abstract it at once, or wait 
for some link of connection? It proved nothing; she turned 
and over, examined its make and the name of the 
manufacturer inside, and registered its appearance in her 
mind; then it and the other articles were laid back cauti- 
ously, and she returned to her place. Her countenance was 
full of heaviness, her eyes of gloom; she peered restlessly 
around, but avoided Adie’s face, and fixed only on the fune- 
ral-wedding garments. She was debating a point in her own 
mind,—thinking of the kind master who had saved her, and 
who loved the sleeping girl like his own soul,—what to do. 
All at once there came over her troubled spirit a long-for- 
gotten sentence: “ ‘Vengeance is Mine; J will repay, saith 
the Lord.’ To Him it shall be left, then,” said Martha, as 


it over 


if answering a voice that had spoken with her, and she 
addressed herself again to her reading in more tranquil 
nood 
mood, 


The first sound that Adie heard when she awoke at 


dawn was the dashing of heavy rain and hail against the 

lass, and the loud hollow roar of a tempestuous wind. The 
weather had changed since the night before ; and when she 
rose, she shivered with cold from head to foot. Mrs. Parkes 


t Laurence Revetti had come, and was waiting 
in the next room; therefore she made haste to don 


He started when he saw her, and exclaimed, in a tong of 
mingled surprise and reproach, “Adie, why this unseemly 
dress? You might give me your thoughts for to. 
least.” 
She coloured slightly, but repressed the tears that sprang 
to her eyes as she answered, “Laurence, I dare not 
by poor Grizzic’s grave decked out gaily; it would he ¢ 
I could not do it.” 
Royston uttered an impatient ejaculation; then, seoiy, 
how deeply she was pained by his displeasure, and softey..: 
too by her exceeding beauty, he took her hands in his, ay, : 
said he would try to forgive her; but it was hard that ¢ 
should place any thing before him then in her heart. > 
could neither smile nor brighten; she even shuddered ag };. 
cold fingers clasped hers, and tried to draw them away. 
They were standing on the hearth, and she had just Jooke 
down on the floor. She saw, or fancied she saw , Upon the 
oak the murderous stain, and ‘started away. A slight spasm 
convulsed Royston’s features for a minute; he looke dw 
and he observed Martha watching them furtiv ely from th 
chamber-door. When she perceived herself cotected, 
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d ay at 


iASS 


rue]. 


resolute, and self-possessed. 

He had attired himself in a rich new suit, with rufiles of 
fine foreign lace at the hands and breast, and looked, as 
Mrs. Parkes observed, a very “sightly man.” Though it was 
the mode of the day, he wore no powder, but had his tawny 
hair in its natural waves and hue. He looked from himself to 
Adie, thinking that, if he could have suspected her whim, !i's 
dress should have accorded more with hers; but there wasn 
time for any change then. Matters were compromised, how. 
ever, by throwing over his gay coat a long dark cloth cloak, 
which, in that inclement weather, looked more suitable t 
finery. St. Barbe was the ouly person who accompa 
them; and when he reached the court and saw Adie, 
astonishment and remonstrances exceeded Royston’s. 
would scarcely let her go; he said the rain was a bad om 
but the mourning. garments were worse. She was not, hoy 
ever, to be stirred from her purpose; and the old Frenchma 
reluctantly yielded to her fantasy, but with many a shax 
of his head, and many a muttered prognostic of evil. 

They were married at St. Mark’s. Probably a 
bridal party never entered the ancient church of the Fr . 
People gathered, as they always do on such occasions; 
they looked as solemn as if they were attending a funers 
and whispered to each other about the incongr uous ap 
ance of the bride and bridegroom; for Royston was fh 
and nervous, and Adie stood like a statue, and went thr 
the ceremony mechanically. It was a singular sight; 
gossips of the parish long remembered that marriag 
well they might; for it is not often such a pair come a 
“joined together before God.” When they emerg ed ah 
the church- porch, the little children were all 3 mate) | | 
the pelting rain had subdued their spirits, or else t 
that their shrill gratulations would be out of te 
passing Grizzie’s grave, Adie suddenly stooped ‘ 
snatched a handful of the wet grass which grew upo 
and thrust it into her bosom. Royston thrilled, an 
pered a remonstrance, to which she gave no heed. 
thinking of the poor old man, who lay there unabie t 
her. Would he bless her from heaven? she thought; 
her heart answered “ No.” 
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IX.—By rue Sovrnern SEA. 


Adie was happy, for Laurence was never a 
and in his presence her mind ceased to re 
things. They lived in a species of ecstatic ar 
selves and for each other, without a thought 
ferent outer world. All around them was ca! 
stantiate and maintain this dream—the soit warm © 
the romance-breathing country, and thi lon 
had established themselves in a little white cot 
It was enclosed by a shadowy old gare! 
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went out to him. 
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a low wall; and as they were strangers in 
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their privacy was never intruded upon. The woman who 
acted as their servant, and to whom the cottage belonged, 
was as little unlike a» machine as it is possible for a 
human being to be. 


They had nothing to do all the live-long day but to 


roll along the shore, watching the waves and fishing-boats, 


and the cloud-shadows flitting over the sea. Sometimes 
Laurence brought out his pencil and made a sketch of the 
attractive bits of coast scenery; but it was soon thrown 
aside for a pleasanter occupation,—teasing or petting or 
coaxing Adie, whose pretty coquettish ways and frank 
saiety had returned with her health and glowing loveliness. 
There might have been but these two in the world from the 
»anner of their life; they forgot every thing else in their 
selfish happiness, and took their enjoyment in the swift 
present without one prescient forward glance. 

' Were they fools or wise? Moralists say the present 
alone is certain. We will allow, then, that they were wise 
with the wisdom of to-day in their fool’s paradise. 

They had been out in a boat on the sea all the summer- 
lay, and at sunset they were together under the vine- 
covered veranda of the cottage, both weary and both silent. 
It was aluxurious calm. In the small terraced garden, the 
slender-leaved acacias swayed slowly and noiselessly in the 
air, as if courting the sunbeams to*toy with them a little 
longer; a voluptuous mingling of rich flower-odours suf- 
fused the atmosphere as with perfumed sighs of regret for 
parting day; while the sea blushed red and creamy rose as 

‘ lordly sun sank down upon its swelling bosom. On 
Adie’s face there was the peace of full content; her soul ex- 
yanded in the genial air of her own land, while her heart 
was satisfied with Royston’s love—not love, perhaps, so 
much as passionate worship. There is no saying how it 
inight have stood the tests of time and custom; but the pre- 
ent was sufficient for her—if it would always have stayed. 
There was no doubt in her mind that it could ever be other- 
"i ‘ with them; that Laurence would ever be otherwise 
‘han tender, or she otherwise than fond and foolish for his 
car sake. No words can fitly describe her rapture, her en- 
insiasm of admiration for him; he was her god. The old 
“ectionate gratitude for Grizzie was, in comparison, as a 
‘int moonbeam to a tropical sun. Her southern heart set 
to its idolatry; if her life could have profited him, 
would with exquisite happiness have exhaled it in sighs 
mn his lips. He knew it, and he paid her for it in such 
coin as he had to give ; not in the virgin gold of an unselfish 
” love, freshly coined in the mint of a good true heart, 
“| Nita @ specious counterfeit which would last its day, 
Pass undetected if it were not tried in the furnace, or 
partehe wear and tear. He thought he loved her; 
ca least as well as he was capable of loving. 

> there any thing left in the hearts of these cynical 
"mg men after a dozen years of fighting against the 
ee ) and of being conquered by their own passions, that is 
‘ : . the name—worthy of love like Adie’s ? 

Py happy, and that is perhaps enough. Whether 

2 SESS arose out of her own purity and confidence, 
«yey oe erous heart, or from Laurence Royston, it 

,_Jetle ; the results were the same, and one could not 
®t, 1 deluded, less blind, since her delusion stilled 
“ing, and filled every hope, and realised every 
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Bs together on the old stone steps of the highest 
ae : Clustered green of the leaves and grapes 
= ares them—a pretty picture daintily set. Adie 
v “cf mourning dress, and wore instead a mist- 
~ like thing, which draped her gracefully 
, © “rious hair was wreathed all round her head 
“ Of thick glossy plaits; and drooping over her 
ae hts neck were some sprays of scarlet and white 
SET ig L ‘urence had just fastened there, more with 
> ©N? artist-taste than to imperative fashion. 

nd hi —e below her, resting one arm against her 
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ad on her shoulder; she was singing to | —to enjoy our life, to be happy; th 
gin} | J° 


him in her sweet liquid voice one of those favourite French 
airs which she had remembered since a child, and the tune 
chimed melodiously in time to the ripple of the water below 
the garden-wall. It was something about having a hundred 
hearts to love with, and filling them all with one image; a 
hundred eyes to gaze upon one face; a hundred tongues to 
speak the praise of one, and so forth. Having reached the 
third stanza, Adie stopped, and passing her hand lightly 
over Laurence’s head, asked if he were asleep, that he was 
so still. He looked up in her face with an expression which 
betrayed that, if the old serpent Care had not stolen his 
way into her Eden, he had found him out even in her arnis. 
It was but a momentary shade, however, and passed before 
she could say that it was there. 

“ Adie, your existence ought to be all sunshine. ‘Tell me 
how I am to keep the clouds away,” said he, idly caressing 
the hand which had crept into his, like a tame bird to the 
hand of its feeder. ‘We cannot be children always; there 
are red tints amongst the leaves, and some of the flowers 
look as if blight had breathed upon them; what is coming 
to us?” 

“Autumn and to-morrow,” answered she, with a light 
laugh; “autumn by the frosted leaves, and to-morrow be- 
cause to-day is almost gone; I see nothing else. 1am glad 
we came here, it is such a lovely place; and when we go 
home again, I shall carry it away in my memory, where it 
will be like a beautiful picture to be looked at whenever I 
will, by the light of my love.” 

“Why not stay here always?” asked Royston, glancing 
away from his wife; “it is far more pleasant than what you 
call home. I am not rich, but I have enough to live as we 
do now,—cuough and to spare. What can you desire more? 
What a little, restless, dissatisfied heart it is! not content 
with what she has, she thinks to run to and fro between 
this paradise and that abode of shades yclept Nevil’s 
Court.” 

“T must see it again. I am afraid sometimes Grizzie may 
think I have given up remembering him,” said Adie, with a 
grave air. “I can just see the old room at this minute, 
where Nicholas used to sit at work, and where I used to 
thread my needle by the window, until somebody came with 
a dignified step up the stairway. You never ran, Laurence ; 
and now I remember it, you never laugh aloud. How 
strangely my thoughts run on from one thing to another! 
—don’t they?” 

“Yes, Adie, you have some strange conccits. I think 
you come of a nomade race, for you are erratic in fancy, and 
if I do not take heed, you will be erratic in body too; you 
have a taste for wandering, or you would content yourself 
in this little nest.” 

“But Grizzie, Laurence?” said Adie, in a tone 
reproach. “Think, if you lay buried in that gloomy ol 
churchyard where the children play about, whether you 
would like me never to come to look at the mound over you. 
I should feel sad in heaven if I knew you had forgotten me 
In my grave I think I should know your footfall fi 
that would pass, and I am sure your very shadow v 
warm me in my cold bed when it was cast upon it. 
Grizzie loved me, Laurence.” 

And I love you, Adie.” 

“Yes, but it is not the same. I had grieved him; 1 can 
never tell him any more how sorry I am; but you, [ can 


put my arms about your neck and kiss you,—so, and so,—and 
you hear me and are pleased. Laurence, I must go back to 
Nevil’s Court.” 

“Some day, sweetheart, some day; but not yet.” He 
put his arm round her, and drew her down to his breast. 


“Adie, do you think we shall love each other as well 
Eversley ?” 

She looked at him in surprise, at 
we not?” 

‘Because we shall have more difficulties there than we 
have here,” he made answe ‘Here we live for each oth 
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ed. 
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old craft, and be careful and watchful. It will seem another 
world almost.” 

“Q, Laurence, we carry our sunshine with us, do we 
not? We are independent of times and places, being to- 
gether.” 

He did not reply, but twitched the leaves unconsciously 
from a spray which fell over him. 

“Why need we care for being poor while we love each 
other?” Adie went on caressingly. ‘I have never been used 
to luxury until you brought me here. And would you never 
weary for change ?”’ 

“Never with you, my darling, never!” said he, with ten- 
der earnestness. “ Adie, let us keep our summer-day as long 
as it will stay with us. It will be time enough to think of 
flight when the necessity for change shows itself in our 
weariness ofeach other. I shall think you tire of me if you 
want to get back into the old life so soon.” 

Adie wondered how Laurence dare breathe such a sus- 
picion; she did not think she should forgive him, at least 
not yet; but she added, with a kiss, to show that she was 
not tired, or tiring, or ever likely to tire, she would give up 
all thought of going home for the present. 

“TY wish you would not call Nevil’s Court home,” said 
Laurence, with a slight tone of annoyance; “ your home is 
in my heart.” 

She promised not to offend again; and the memory of 
poor Grizzie being set aside once more, Adie returned to 
her song, and Laurence to his private thoughts. Mean time 
the sun had gone down; even the red reflection on sea and 
sky had vanished, and the landscape was overspread with a 
solemn tint of gray. With a continuous moan, the south 
wind came over the waves, which kept up their slow sad 
symphony without pause; the vine-leaves stirred and rustled 
softly till night came down upon them with its dusk silence; 
darkness there was none, for the moon arose, and the stars 
shone out upon the skirts of twilight till the day melted 
imperceptibly into night. And still Adie went on with 
her song: 

«¢ Si j'avais cent cceurs, 
Ils ne seraient remplis que de toi; 


Si j’avais cent cceurs, 
Aucun d’eux n’aimerait ailleurs.” 


Laurence rose suddenly, and clasping her in his arms, 
broke out, ina rich deep voice, into the refrain, which he had 
learnt from her frequent repetition of it : 


** Ma mie, 
Ma douce amie, 
Réponds & mes amours}; 
Fidéle 
A cette belle, 


Je l'aimerai toujours,” 


And with one long farewell look over the wide-spread pro- 
spect, they entered the cottage. 








PROGRESS OF SCIENCE. 





Amonest the more interesting of recent topics, the ad- 
vent of the United States steam-frigate, the Niagara, for 
the purpose of taking her part in the operation of laying 
down the submarine transatlantic cable, is prominent. 
Every body is anxious that the feat of committing the 
submarine whispering rope to its ocean bed, safe and sound, 
were over. Men of commerce are anxious, so are politi- 
cians; and people who have relatives in the far West, with 
whom they would wish to converse, are anxious; each and 
all, for reasons which will readily be understood. Electri- 
cians are anxious partly for other reasons; they are curious 
to know, by practical experience, to what extent the sub- 
mersion of a conducting insulated rope under water will 
interfere with the passage of electricity through the same. 
Faraday, we believe, was the first who directed attention to 
the fact that, in consequence of known laws of electrical in- 
duction, the medium by which an insulated wire is sur- 


ita 
rounded affects its conducting powers. Unquestionably the 


conducting power of an immersed rope is less than that of 
one precisely similar surrounded by atmospheric air: hoy 
much less ouly practical experience can determine. . ‘. 
beside the point at issue to indicate the fact that the capa. 
bility of transmitting electricity in one original streay 
through a conducting cable sufliciently long to cross the 
Atlantic, has been demonstrated. Beside the question, in. 
asmuch as the experiment was performed on land. W, 
ourselves confidently believe the scheme of transatlantic 
electrical communication will be crowned with success; by: 
we shall not be surprised to find that the rates of electric! 
velocity to which we have grown habituated, from regarding 
the operations of land telegraphs, or oceanic wires of incon, 
siderable length, will be somewhat modified by transmis 
sion of the current through so long a distance under water 
Hardly less interesting than the cause of her mission jg th: 
monster frigate herself, which has been divested of he; 
armament in order to render her the better adapted fo 
stowing away the cable. In respect of her enormous Dall. 
gren guns, a daily contemporary publishes the statement, 
that they can project solid balls of 170 lbs. each. This js 
erroneous. Dahlgren’s guns are exclusively intended for hol. 
low shot ; even with these, the recoil is very great, ani the 
charge of powder small. The Niagara, like the Merrinac, 
will not have one solid shot on board. Apropos of guns and 
gunpowder, Mr. Bashley Britten querulously demands of th: 
Times why the Government does not adopt his system of 
rifled ordnance. Simply, we should imagine, because the 
Government conceives Lancaster’s principle to be supericr. 
The fact is, that, amongst other disadvantages, Mr. Britten's 
projectiles, partly of iron, partly of soft metal, are so easily 
and so irretrievably damaged by the jolting of artillery-wag. 
gons, that the mere act of galloping some of them, careful’y 
packed in shavings, over Woolwich Common, put the greater 
number hors de combat. They would no longer enter tle 
gun. We have now in our possession one of the mle 
conoids devised by Mr. Whitworth ; and by one of whic 
the extraordinary perforation mentioned in the Times was 
effected. It would have been only proper had Mr. Whi 
worth stated, that his new projectiles are not made of lav, 
but a sort of hard pewter; a material which is totally 
adapted for military service. : 
At the Society of Arts, an interesting paper was read," 
the 13th of May, by J. B. Smith, Esq., M-P., on the cot 
supply. Premising the importance of our cotton mans 
ture to be evidenced by the fact, that, after supplying out 
own wants, our exports last year amounted to 38,284," 
the lecturer drew attention to the consequences of an 
terruption to our importation of cotton from existing sour 
Seven-ninths, as near as may be, of the total amoutt® 
cotton imported, come from the United States; practica-f 
therefore, we may be said to be wholly dependent © ™ 
transatlantic neighbours for this necessary article. a 
idea has gained ground, rightly or wrongly we cann® ©" 
that the culture of cotton in North-America can only a 
cessfully prosecuted by the aid of slave-labour. If, there" 


Le 


. ; ’ to . 
that system should be abolished,—a consummation © 






dently desired by every philanthropist,—a branch 4 ‘ol = 
facture involving a sum no less than one-third of the we = J 
of our total exports would be—present appearances ee rs . 
garded—ruined. During the last ten years the ew . ary 
the consumption of cotton in Great Britain has bee?” Pe 


fold; the consumptive has, indeed, now overtaken " a 
ductive power. Many of the old sources from ¥'" 
received cotton have been so completely throw” patel 
tivation, and devoted to other purposes, that 1} *" 
look to them for any addition to our present supply. y 4 » 
the fields of cotton production which have alreaty wf 
degree, answered the expectations entertained, 
Africa furnishes a pleasing example. PhilantirP a 
long foreseen that the most effectual means %"" 

the root of the African slave-trade would consi” " 





-» exportatio® 
creasing the value of negroes that their exp° 
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| be no longer profitable. Actuated by this conviction, Mr. 
Thomas Clegg, of Manchester, some years since, supplied two 
missionaries on the west coast of Africa with seeds of the 
cotton-plant ; the missionaries on their part furnishing the 
ceeds to the native chiefs, explaining the mode of culture 
and preparation, and assuring them a certain market for 
as much cotton as they might be able to produce. All the 
cotton which Mr. Clegg could obtain from his newly-made 
cotton-growers the first season was about 235 lbs. The fol- 
lowing year, however, he obtained from the same source 
14,000 lbs., and the third year, 30,000 lbs., showing a ratio 
of increase which is encouraging. Adverting to India asa 
source of cotton supply, Mr. Smith spoke of the extreme fer- 
tility of India as a myth; it could be fertilised, however, 
by irrigation ; which being accomplished, and means of trausit 
found, cotton might be grown there adequate to our wants, 
for aught that climate or physical condition hinders. But the 
existing tenure of land in India would still be a vast ob- 
stacle; except in Bengal, no person, native or European, 
can own in fee simple the smallest tract of land. 

M. Babinet, the French astronomer, who has so com- 
pletely set our minds at ease respecting any fear of shock 
from the impact of a cometary body against our globe, is 
now engaged in determining, and reducing to mathematical 
expression, the power of comets to obstruct luminous rays 
transmitted through their substance. It will be seen on 
reflection, that the point to which M. Babinet is now direct- 
ing his attention, if once satisfactorily made out, will in- 
form us concerning the mass of comets themselves. The 
investigator confirms, by his own train of reasoning, the 
proposition already laid down by Sir John Herschel, Struve, 
Admiral Smyth, and Arago, that the density of comets must 
be, so to speak, almost nothing; amazingly less dense than 
the rarest gaseous body known to us. The process of rea- 
soning by which the astronomers above indicated arrived at 
tails conclusion was founded on their inability to appreciate 
. rife. _ any refractive power exercised by the nucleus of a comet 

| ¢ven; far less its tail. M. Babinet, in following out his in- 
Yestigations relative to the influence of cometary matter on 
Whit light transmitted through it, awards the credit of appreciat- 














































































































































































of led ing this fact to Sir John Herschel. The French philosopher 
ally v remarks, that when Herschel first intimated that the whole 
ponderable matter entering into the tail of the comet might, 
read, | re all, only weigh a few ounces, the number of the incre- 
e cot “wous on this point was pretty nearly equal to the number 
manus “ those who read the announcement; but it would seem 
ying ae that Herschel’s estimate may have been over, rather 
284, a the mark. In relation to the density of at- 
of al nis lc air, M. Babinet supposes the density of comet- 
g sol ip be correctly represented by a fraction having 
moun at nay figures in its denominator that our column will 
yractica fra ne them. Suffice it, therefore, to state, that the 
ant 0 eg would be 1 for the numerator, and for the denomi- 
ticle. i Y Babe followed by no less than 125 zeros! 
—_ Wwe abinet finally asks how it can be, if cometary matter 
only be to th : attenuated, that it is luminous; promising an answer 
f, there are ‘ivestion, or at least a probable hypothesis of the phe- 
jon to? on at a future time. 
ich of ot “DE et ger seance of the Paris Academy of Sciences, 
of tl be Py ort submitted the records of his late experiments 
ces & a ee Composition of edible truffles. The truffle 
e euinine _ such an important item in the modern French 
sas bee 4 chemica at no wonder our allies should try to learn by 
aken 1, detail of rg fe What are its components. Omitting a 
om wed truffle, we ae] — list of constituents discovered in the 
wn fat Popular ine. res the following points as not being devoid of 
It sith Contain cone Truffles, in common with mushrooms, 
et ‘th bimalate creo of Sugar called mannite, but combined 
realy of t every period fant Black truffles are devoid of pectine 
a a ttle whilst thev their growth, but white truffles contain a 
wr ee iod of peli are unripe, though it disappears at a later 
J a 7 Odeavours j, el _> atmentier, celebrated for his successful 
= 8 since ina;.. sing the potato to be cultivated in France, 
sahil “cated the existence of one or more acids 














in truffles. M. Lefort individualises these acids as the citric 
and malic. Fumaric acid, however, does not appear to 
exist in truffles, though it can be extracted from edible 
mushrooms. 

Photography has sustained a deep loss in the death of 
Mr. Archer, the gentleman so well known as the discoverer 
of the collodion process of photography. ‘To the family of 
that talented operator the loss is still more serious; assi- 
duous application to his own branch of science having occu- 
pied the whole of his time more beneficially to the community 
than to himself and family. In point of fact, the family of 
the deceased is totally unprovided for. Her Majesty, how- 
ever, has headed a subscription, originated for their behalf, 
and bequests are falling in; so that eventually it is to be 
hoped a moderate provision may be made for the bereaved 
family of one to whom photographic science owes 80 
much. 

At the séance of the Paris Academy of Sciences, on the 
12th ult., M. Eugéne Peligot communicated an interesting 
note on a fragment of ancient wood obtained from the 
marine quay of ancient Carthage. Much of the pile-timber 
which entered into the construction of the Carthaginian 
pier is still in situ, so far as its foundations are concerned; 
though the masonry to which it gave support is detached. 
The piece of wood which formed the subject of M. Peligot’s 
memoir was obtained by M. Guyon, a medical inspector in 
Algeria. Seeing it project from the sea, still in apparently 
good preservation, he broke it off with his foot, and for- 
warded it to Paris, with a view of ascertaining to what pro- 
cess, if any, its long preservation was due. Pliny informs 
us that the Carthaginians, like the Babylonians, employed 
resinous bodies as a cement for building purposes; and 
M. Guyon imagined that he could discover some remnants of 
bituminous matter in the piece of wood under consideration. 
Inasmuch as Carthage is believed to have been founded in 
the year 860 B.c., the specimen of wood has been probably 
exposed to the action of the sea for more than 2600 years ; 
nevertheless it seemed to resemble ordinary wood, both in 
colour and in texture,—wood in a good state of preservation. 
M. Decaisne, having examined the specimen attentively, 
finds it to be a resinous wood of the family of Conifere, pro- 
bably a species of pine or larch. The absence of spiral vessels, 
and the well-marked punctation of the woody fibres com- 
posing it, remove this question beyond doubt. M. Decaisne 
arrives at the conclusion, that, except the wood be that of 
the pine of Aleppo (Pinus Alepensis), or of cedar, both of 
which grow spontaneously in the mountains of the north of 
Africa, it was probably obtained from the mountains of 
Betica (Andalusia), Corsica, or Sardinia. The Pyrenees or 
the Apennines might also have contributed to the wood- 
works of ancient Carthage. As regards the preservation of 
the wood, this seems to be more apparent than real. When 
the minerals derived from the ocean by long absorption 
were extracted from it by proper solvents, the wood 
crumbled under the touch, and was easily disintegrated. 
Altogether it might be rather denominated a specimen of 
semi-formed or imperfect lignite than of perfect wood. 

At the meeting just adverted to of the Paris Academy 
of Sciences, 7.¢e. May 12th, a letter was read from Marshal 
Vaillant, calling attention to a new and seemingly very 
effectual means of freeing stores of corn laid up in granaries 
from insects and insect-larve by means of anesthetic fumes. 
The fact has long been known to entomologists that nume- 
rous strong-smelling bodies were extremely fatal to insects. 
Butterfly-hunters have been long in the habit of employing 
vapour of turpentine, ether, prussic acid, &c., to destroy 
life in the objects of their search without interfering with 
the beauty of the latter. M.L. Doyére, the gentleman on 
whose behalf Marshal Vaillant acts as master of the ceremo- 
nies, turns the insecticidal properties of anesthetic agents 
to still better account, 7. e. to the destruction of insect-life in 
accumulated grain. 

To this end, ether and chloroform may both be used ; 
but the anesthetic which M. Doyére prefers is bisulphide of 
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carbon; a liquid whose smell is abominable, but which, 
owing to its extreme volatility, so little contaminates the 
the grain, that animals show no reluctance to partake of the 
latter immediately it is turned out from the granary where it 
had been exposed to the fumigating process. The quantity 
of either sulphide of carbon or of chloroform necessary to 
the process of M. Doyére is inconsiderable, two grammes of 
the anesthetic per metrical quintal of corn being amply 
sufficient., Another point, in addition to insect destruction, 
M. Doyére communicates. It is this: grain treated by his 
ansthetic process no longer shows any tendency to heat 
when collected in large bulks. 

Mr. Christopher Binks has very recently (29th ult.) 
brought under the notice of the Society of Arts some com- 
binations and phenomena that occur among the elements 
engaged in the manufacture of iron, and in the conversion 
of iron into steel; the general object of which is to show 
that the long-received notions as to the distinctions between 
steel and iron, wrought and cast, are fallacious, and that 
carbon alone is not, or rather probably is not (for Mr. Binks 
expresses himself hypothetically on this point), competent 
to the formation of steel. He belicves nitrogen to be essen- 
tial, and he advances many plausible reasons in support of 
the opinion. Not a little curious, indeed, is it, that notwith- 
standing the use of carbon is ostensibly alone employed in 
varieties of steel manufacture, nevertheless the simultaneous 
presence, ifnot operation, of nitrogen is also involved. The 
operation termed “case-hardening” furnishes a prominent 
example, consisting as it does of the employment of ferro- 
cyanide of potassium; into which a heated piece of iron 
being dipped, the surface of the latter comes out changed 
into steel. Even the ordinary cementation process, which 
involves the continuous heating of iron bars with charcoal, 
is not repugnant to what we may term the “nitrogenous” 
assumption; inasmuch as nitrogen invariably exists between 
the interstices of the charcoal and the bars of iron. It must 
be mentioned, that the idea of assigning a specific function 
to nitrogen in the steel manufacture was entertained some 
years ago by Schafhiiutl and Marchand ; and, indeed, nitro- 
gen has often been found in steel by chemical analysis. 
Observers, however, have perhaps too complacently re- 
garded the nitrogen as a mere collateral impurity; and 
continued to describe steel as being a mere carburet, or as 
some modern chemists will call it, “ carbide,” of iron. 





ROYAL ACADEMY, 


[Second Notice,] 





As is frequent with Mr. Millais, his large picture expresses 
more than meets the eye: it is entitled, “A Dream of the 
Past: Sir Isumbras at the Ford.” Sir Isumbras was a 
knight of the old days, who, endowed in youth with all 
earthly happiness, forgot the Giver, and rejoiced in pros- 
perity and glory as his rightful due. There was something 
good about this lord, or it was needful that one so notable 
should be used as an example. He was therefore not allowed 
to run on until the end in his own course, or cut short off 
in the pride thereof; but unceasing trouble fell upon him, 
and years on years of pain and effort and anxiety passed 
over his head, until, becoming humble and purified, he saw 
the law he must obey, and became a Christian knight, in 
the romancer’s idea of such a personage. Quite in the even- 
ing of his life, when things ran fairer with him, happened 
the incident of the picture. He was riding through a plea- 


sant country, upon his gigantic war-horse, “The Graund 
Destrire ;’"—as with his life, the torrid day was drawing to 
its close, and all the landscape burned with misty dull pur- 


ple and red,—for autumn was far advanced,—w hen two chil- 
dren, who had been gathering sticks in the woods, appealed 
to him, the ancient knight in the gorgeous gold armour, 
he would carry them over the stream there running 


, 


» one of them on to the crupper and the other 


them in that wise over the water. This is the picture. 
the old knight, war-torn and victorious through a life of 
trouble, smiles with a grim happiness as,—looking athwar 
the sheeny waters on to the purple-lighted hills and twilight 
sky of green and gold, full of the mellow glories of the get. 
ting sun, and into the deep embrowning woods burning with 
autumn fires,—he sees an emblem of his life and death, and 
recognises the hand of God in his trouble and his pain. The 
girl, who sits in front, is quite awed with the glory of his 
armour and the nobleness of the spirit in his aged face; the 
boy, on the crupper, clings more confidently. Any thing 
more admirable than the expression of the three faces jt 
would be impossible to think of even; equally glorious is 
the magnificent background in colour, in design, and in 
naturalness. There our praise must stop; for any thing 
more lamentable than the way in which the really astound. 
ing beauties of this picture have been put together it would 
be equally difficult to conceive. Every thing is singly com- 
plete and perfectly wonderful in conception and execution; 
but every thing is out of keeping with the neighbouring 
objects, and with the picture as a whole. The golden armour 
(perfectly golden and marvellous) is golden armour which 
has stood in astudio catching the dust until it was painted, 
not golden armour which reflected the green and luminous 
sky and flashing water; and the horse, who paces through 
this, is indeed a monstrous steed, whose skin is more like 
shoe-leather than horse-hide: he wades on without causing 
aripple. Monster as the horse is, we might pardon such a 
thing as mere exaggeration on the romance, or at worst an 
oversight, remediable by repainting; but the most dread. 
ful part of him is, that he is a stupid, long-backed, small. 
shouldered brute—a magnified cab-horse, in truth, and the 
farthest differing from the “Graund Destrire” it is pos 
sible to imagine. It is necessary to apply other rules of 
criticism to Mr. Millais than we should dream of doing to 
many of the works here or elsewhere, because from him to 
whom much is given much shall be required. If we judged 
in this way of pictures in general, all criticism would seem 
vituperation or full of sneers and sardonic laughter. Into 
what picture shall we look and find no disproportions, 0 
falsity of light and shade? does every artist heedfully co 
sider the relative appearance of the objects he paints? on 
many painters could produce those three heads, or the truth 
of the evanescent effect of that background ? how many ¢ 
such colour and such force as are throughout this marvel 
lous picture? It is because he has done, and can and oug 
to do so much better, that we set ourselves to denounce the 
faults and follies of this great work, while reverencing 1° 
the utmost the glorious talents whose magnificent decaden 
it seems to threaten. 

No. 408, “The Escape of a Heretic, 1559,” is perhaps 
the least satisfactory picture Mr. Millais has painted ; being, 
for him, deficient in colour, and one of the figures, the mon k 
out of all proportion; its want of finish, too, is lamenta able 
Of course the design is masterly, and the woman's fac 
we conceive it in repose, beautiful ; the man, who is utte! 
ing a long sibilation, has that e expression given tr — 
ably. ak 
—— 








FLOTSAM AND JETSAM. 





A corresponpEnt writes: “The correction of a small ert 
may sometimes lead to the prevention of a great mist" 
therefore I venture to point out one of the former, W? 
appears in page 294, vol. i. 
“You Say the w ord ¢ gr :rotte’ is borrowed from the Fr 

for which latter word read ‘ Spanish,’ from whom th ef rent 
get it, as is shown by the following extract from 4 Spat 
| French dictionary: ‘Sp. Garrote, sm. garrot; supp! 
Von étrangle avec un collier du fer.’ It is, as you cos f 
bably aware, the mode by which criminals are execute? 
Spain. The criminal is seated on a convenient sto 
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le-bow, and, lord and knight as he was, bore 


which is attached a square post, against which 
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rests. Against this post the fulcrum of th. screw is placed, 
the collar is passed round the neck, and on turn of the han- 
dle produces instantaneous death. The collar is removed, 
and, the head being fastened in its position by means ofa 
cord round the neck and the post, the malefactor is left for 
an hour as a public spectacle. I was once obliged to wit- 
ness the execution of two men at Vittoria, and was much 
struck with the remark of an Irishman who was also pre- 
sent, and who, in passing by after they were tied as above 
described, remarked, ‘They look like two gentlemen going to 
be shaved.’ A contrast truly to our disgusting system of 
making men ‘dance upon nothing,’ with their convulsive 
throes, and swaying to and fro in the wind. If public exe- 
cutions must be, the easiest, most certain, least disgusting 
practice should be followed, and that I have no hesitation 
in saying is the ‘ garrote.’” KE. P. 








IN MEMORIAM. 


A srier time has passed since Doueias JeRRoLp was taken 
from us; and the interval, though it has not mitigated 
our grief at the announcement, enables us with more calm- 
ness to reflect upon our loss. 

At the close of last year (little aware of the sad interest 
that would soon attach to it) we presented our readers with 
a portrait of Mr. Jerroip, and with a brief summary of his 
literary services. We have nothing to add in the way of 
information now; but we may well be permitted to recur 
to some points of his character with the new “ phrase an 
emphasis” of our present sorrow. ‘ 

It is not only that we have lost in Jerrotp intellectua 

gifts unsurpassed of their kind,—the play of fancy, the mas- 
tery of controversial weapons, the power of felicitous epi- 
gram, that condensed a truth into a line, and minted the 
vealth of thought into a coin that became at once current 
through the land; we have also to deplore a man of fervent 
sympathies and undaunted courage; one who never failed 
the right because it was weak, or paltered with injustice 
because it was powerful. We miss an unaccommodating 
and unbribable truth-teller in a courtly age; we miss a 
Satirist whose invective had its source in “the hate of hate, 
the scorn of scorn, the love of love;’” whose keen arrows 
‘ew from his heart-strings. 

There is no more honourable trait of intellectual life in 
our times than the uses to which it has applied wit and hu- 
mour, When we recal the scorn evinced by WycueR.ey, 
Farquuar, and Conareve for all that is healthy in principle 
or generous in fecling, the virulence of Swirt, and, in later 
times, the purposeless brilliancy of SuERipAN, we may well 
r spect those contemporary wits who have turned vice into 
‘cule and made heartlessness contemptible. It is need- 
e to say, that in this brotherhood Dovetas Jerroxp held 

‘oremost place. He contributed materially to the high 
. that now prevails in our literature. The fine spirit 
vas touched to fine issues, and the influences which he 
aided by his life will be his enduring bequest to the future. 
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POLYGLOT READINGS IN PROVERBS. 


ae SHOULD BE DONE IN HASTE EXCEPT CATCHING FLEAS. 
a makes waste.” “'The more haste, the worse speed.” 
Festi, tetived from the Latin adage, “ Haste is slow,”— 
"ato tarda est, as causing imperfect work, blunders, and 
ons. “He that rides ere he be ready wants some o’ 


hi, that is, leaves some of his accoutrements behind 
vn nny. retore “It is good to have a hatch before your door,” 
oe o to check such unprofitable haste. A favourite 
> Ol the Emperors Augustus and Titus was, Festina 
Hast n slowly,” which Erasmus calls the king of 

the Germans have happily translated it Eile mit 

1 it 1s well paraphrased in that saying of Sir 
*t, “ Tarry a little, that we may make an end 





the sooner.” A thing is done “Soon enough if well enough” 
(Latin),—Sat cito, si sat bene. “ Quickly and well do not fit 
together” (Italian),—Presto e bene non si conviene. 

W. K. Ketty. 











THE FAMILY COIN-CABINET, 





New knowledge is new pleasure. Thus every new source 
of information opened up, even among the pursuits of leisure- 
hours, increases our capacity for enjoyment. Shortsighted 
theorists have often mooted the axiom, “we can but be 
happy,” and suggested that the ignorant savage is as Ca- 
pable of experiencing the sensation of complete happiness 
as man in his most highly cultivated state. But this so- 
phistry may be well answered by the images of the small 
cup and the large; both may be full, but the larger holds 
more than the smaller; just as the mind enlarged by culture 
is enabled to receive a greater number and greater variety 
of pleasing impressions than that which remains limited to 
the narrow circle of merely its own natural perceptions. 
The knowledge of a few details of structure, and of the 
botanical names of some of our native plants, imparts an 
entirely new zest to a ramble in the fields. A little learn- 
ing in the matter of engraving, its origin and history, opens 
up at once a variety of new interests to the aspect of an old 
print; and so a little elementary knowledge concerning the 
true character of coined money, its origin and history, 
make a little hoard of old coins a very mine of delightful and 
curious knowledge; instead of remaining merely a box of 
“bad halfpence,” “ old-fashioned shillings,” or “ nondescript 
pieces,” to which no designation is attempted but which 
are vaguely termed “curious.” The little collection, illu- 
minated by ever so small and twinkling a light of know- 
ledge, becomes a vividly-i!’"strated page of history, full of 
associations of a peculiarly attractive class, and of a cha- 
racter not found in any other kind of historic monuments. 
In order to define more clearly the kind of pleasure and 
instruction to be derived from a little knowledge concerning 
coins, it will be necessary to show briefly how compara- 
tively recent is the use of coined money, and to state, ina 
few words, what is known relating to the methods of 


i Simp 
barter, and also of exchange by means of uncoined metal, 
which preceded the epoch at which coins were introduced, 
and then to describe the earliest forms and general cha- 
racteristics of the first examples ofa true system of coinage. 

The simple barter of one object for another must have 
been superseded at a very early period, and the substitution 
ofa circulating medium of acertain and fixed value adopted 


, ? 
somewhat analogous to the system of modern money. It 
was thus that bars of salt, strips of leather, certain kinds 
of shells, such as cowries, &c., were used as represe 


nta- 
I 

tives of the value of obiects of ¢ rdiy ary barter : and in some 

countries they continue in use at the more con- 


venient forms of money be ing still u 
trative instance, I may mention that Dr. Barth, in his recent 
travels in the interior of Africa, found the national curren 


nati rency 
of the province of Kano to consist of cowries; a form of 
money so cumbrous that it requir d a camel to carry the 
value of 121. 

In some of the civilised countries of Asia, however, the 
more primitive kinds of money were replaced by a rud 
sort of metallic currency at a very early period; but i 
was a currency passing by weight, and not by tale, as with 
true coins. One of the earliest of such money transactions 
on record is that in which it is related that Abraham hed 
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to Ephron “ four hundred shekels of silver, current money 
with the merchant,” in payment for the field of Machpelah. 

There was also another kind of money, not in mere 
bars or ingots, but in the form of jewels, which were ad- 
justed to a certain weight. Such are the jewels mentioned 
in Genesis as given by Abraham’s servant to Rebekah: 
“The man took a golden earring of half a shekel weight, 
and two bracelets for her hands of ten shekels weight,” &c. 
Beyond this kind of currency the Jews did not advance until 
a very late period (long after other nations had adopted a true 
coinage*), at which time the name and quantity of the an- 
cient shekel-weight was given to the coins they then issued. 

It is to the Asiatic Greeks, or their Grecianised neigh. 
bours, the Lydians, that we are indebted for the invention 
of true coins, that is, pieces of metal of ascertained purity, 
adjusted to a certain weight, and stamped with a national 
signet,t by which both the weight and purity of the piece 
were solemnly guaranteed by the state. This step seems 
now a very simple one; and yet the advance made by it in 
establishing a convenient and manageable form of currency, 
instead of the cumbrous forms of “ weighing” and “ testing” 
at each payment, was one of the greatest ever effected at a 
single bound. But this leap was a very late achievement. 
It was not, in fact, till so recently as about seven or eight 
centuries before the Christian era that a true metallic cur 
rency, as we now understand the term, was established. 
About that time the Asiatic Greeks, or, as Herodotus tells 
us, the Lydians, invented the first true coins—the direct 
parents of all future currencies based upon the precious 
metals. Gold, it appears, was coined before silver, each 
piece being termed a stater, from being adjusted to a certain 
standard weight, which that name implied. 

The first coins thus struck were exceedingly rude in 
form and workmanship, as we may see by many examples 
still in existence ; but the metal was of the highest degree 
of purity, and the weight adjusted to the greatest nicety. 
The gold coin engraved below is supposed to have been 
struck at Miletus in Ionia, the head of the lion being the 
national emblem of that state. The kind of archaic art dis- 
played in the device, and the rude punch-mark on the re- 
verse, belong to the earliest epoch of true numismatic his- 
tory, and prove the monument in question to be one of the 
earliest positive coins ever struck. Its appearance at once 
suggests the origin of the Enciish word “coin,” which is 
evidently derived from the Latin cuneus, a wedge or punch; 
and more immediately from the French coigne, the name of 
the instrument by which the piece of metal was still, in 
comparatively modern times, forced into the die from which 
it was to receive the impress of the device. It will be seen 


A gold coin of Miletus in Ionia, struck about 700 or 800 3.c. 


that the first coins had a device on one side only, the reverse 
being simply marked by the indent of the coining-punch.t 
The following illustration will show the next step in 
the treatment of the reverses of primitive coins. As the 
Lydians, or Asiatic Greeks, were probably the first to coin 
gold, so there is good reason to believe that the Greeks of 
the island of Agina were the first (about 650 or 700 B.c.) to 
coin silver. The example below is not one of their earliest 
coins, but one which will show, as desired, the next advance 
in the treatment ofthe reverse, in which the punch has been 
made to mark four tolerably symmetrical squares, instead 


* The epoch of the Macabees, about 144 B.c. 
t The act of sealing or stamping with a siguet was considered a very 
sacred act in the East. 
t There are examples of coins of other Asiatic colonies and cities of 
the Greeks of equally primeval workmanship; and also of Sardis, the 


a 


of the mere rude indent of the first epoch. The device on 
the obverse is a‘ ortoise, the national emblem, with the two 








A silver coin of gina (a didrachma), struck about 550 or 600 B.c, 


letters, A I, the initials of “ Aigina,” as the name was ori- 
ginally written, and which were probably introduced to dis. 
tinguish the coins from those of some other state using the 
same or a similar device. 

My next example, showing a farther advance in the steps 
towards a perfect reverse, as well as a more elaborate ob. 
verse, is a coin of Alexander I. of Macedon, the remote pre. 
decessor of Alexander the Great. In this example the four 
compartments into which the indent of the punch is divided | 
are much more regular, and are surrounded by the name | 
of the prince, ALEXANDRO,* which in Greek characters | 
reads, AAEZANAPO, being, with the exception of that of | 
Getas, king of the Edoneans, probably the first example of | 
the name of a prince forming the legend of a coin. | 
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Coin of Alexander I. of Macedonia, struck about 450 B.c. 


The next example, which is tlie last I shall adduce to 
illustrate the gradual advance of the earliest coins towards 
the exhibition of a perfect reverse, is one of the city of | 
Athens, of more recent date than that of the last-described 
coin, although exhibiting a more archaic style of art. The 
reverse displays, at last, a true device—an owl, the emblem 
of the city, and at the same time that of its tutelary deity, | 
Athena, the Minerva of the Greeks, whose name was the — 
same as that of the city itself. The reverse has in this | 
example assumed all its importance, and, barring the rude- 
ness of its archaic art, possesses the complete character of 
coins of more recent periods. The shape of the punch 1s, 
however, still allowed to form an indent round the device 
of the reverse, an imperfection which soon afterwards e2- 
tirely disappeared. In addition to the national emblem, | 
there are the three first letters of the name of the city, AOE, | 








and also a sprig of olive, the cultivation of which, at i 
time, was the chief source of Athenian wealth. The he is | 
of Athena, whose head forms the device of the obvers® © | 
also decorated with leaves of this plant. 

Such were the first steps in the art of coining; z 
the pieces, which, even in approximate value, were dee 
mote parents of the sovereigns and shillings .. = aig 
age. i 
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capital of Lydia. 


* In the dative case, in the ancient manner, with O instead 
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MAPPIN’S SHILLING RAZOR. __ 
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Table Spoons and Forks, per doze 
Dessert do. riley ge aoe , SE . 
Tea Spoons, full size a ea Pa Ba 
PT ee Loe heed a pe her Te : 
mu TT HIN 5S ilt 
SD Egg de. | extra. 
MAPPIN’S 
S0LID LEATHER MAPPIN’S ELECTRO-SILVER 
DRESSING~CASE, MESSRS. MAPPIN’S 
ame Sie . CELEBRATED MANUFACTURES IN ELECTRO-PLATE, 
bet sere COMPRISING TEA AND COFFEE SERVICES, 
ST ee : SIDE~DISHES, 
GEN DISH-COVERS, SPOONS, AND FORKS, 
DRESSING=CASE, And all Articles usually made in Silver, can now be obtained from their London 
Fitted complete, Warehouse, 
£1 38 No. 67 King William Street, City, 
Where the largest Stock.in London may be seen. 
Manufactory: Queen’s Cutlery Works; Sheffield. 


| FRE ae 


Pane ~ ¥ ; 
2 @ ~ats Wan 
AT 88 5 e ~ 


MAPPIN’S PRUNING-KNIVES IN EVERY 
VARIETY, 


Warranted good by the Makers. 








SOLD EVERY WHERE. 











KNIVES maintain their unrivalled superiority. 


and Queen’s Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 








MAPPIN BROTHERS, 


QUEEN’S CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD; 


AND 67 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, 


Where the Stock is sent direct from the Manufactory. 





*.* CATALOGUE WITH PRICES FORWARDED FREE ON APPLICATION. 





PING OF THE SHOULDERS, 


Contraction of the Chest, and 
Growing-out of the Shoulders, 
have been REMOVED in many 
thousand cases during the last 
Ten Years, 


By BINYON’S PATENT 
CHEST-EXPANDER, 
which is highly recommended 
by the most eminent Surgeons 
¥ | in the kingdom. Particulars 
/; | and mode of measurement sent 
“/_. On receipt of a stamped enve- 

\._/ lope, by . 

\* Mr. A. BINYON, 

\\ 3 Great Marlborough Street, 
Regent Street, London. 
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MSTONE’S EGYPTIAN PEAS 
Produce of the one Pea resuscitated by Wm. 
NONE, the Inventor of the Eye Snuff, and his 
ne Hair Regenerator, at his Herbary, High- 
..» Seep of 2844 years. They are sold in 
ete and sealed with Vignette on outside, 
3 0 the history and the only mode of cul- 
sta p Teduire no. sticks, bloom-bell-like, 
Pre ma anc are part of the only Pea resusci- 
na ed to him by Dr. Pettigrew, F.R.S., 


“= em in a vase presented to the British | 


oy Sir 


> 4 
et History 


autiful Pea will produce a i i 
ar ee prolific crop, if 
-)) time before the 12th of July. " 
to Ss Chough for a small family t 
Ag, postage Y> postage, 
ters te We ~ 5d.; 10s. bag, 2s. 6d. postage. 
loomehe.. » oe 2MSTONE, Dépét, 52 High 
OT! sOury Londen. ’ Dp ’ v Hig 


Gardiner Wilkinson, whose letters! 





MU 
ws SICAL INSTRUMENTS, 


Artin) : ‘ 
" rticle in the Trade, at J. Dean’s 


Read ¢.,.0USe, Finsbury Terrace, City 
Tutor, gp Ues Sent free. Dean’s Violin 
wwped ne cast of Shifting, ls. Thirty Les- 
hes 1, ‘Bet 2 Bowing, ls. Scale Exer- 

We wad iolin Strings, 5 Firsts, or 


. nan, 7d. each. Dean’s Book 


tof Tun... 2% each. Sacred Gems, 3d. 


- . ae tnofortes, 6d. Tuning-forks, 
“ve sent free for Post-office Order | 


4U REK, o 
@> 


2 
“% 


S : 
© The best Quality. 


SIX FOR FORTY-TWO SHILLINGS. 


| Directions for Self-measurement, and every 
particular, post-free. 


RICHARD FORD, 


PATENTEE, 38 POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
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Human Hair and Tube in which it grows. 


GRAY HAIR RESTORED TO ITS 
ORIGINAL COLOUR. 


Neuralgia and Rheumatism cured by F. M. HER- 
RING’S PATENT MAGNETIC COMBS, HAIR 
and FLESH BRUSHES. They require no prepara- 
tion, are always ready for use, and cannot get out of 
order. Brushes, 10s. and 15s.; Combs, from 2s. 6d. to 
| 20s.—Offiees: 32 Basinghal! Street, London; where 
may be obtained, gratis, or by post for four stamps, 
the Hlustrated Pamphlet : ‘‘ Why Hair becomes Gray, 
and its Remedy.” 
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PATENT CONCERTINA for £1 16s. 


Of superior make, six-sided, with the double action, 

to play in five keys. To play in all keys, 2/. 12s. 6d. 
| Concertinas having the full compass of notes (4% keys), 
| from 4 te 12 guineas. The latter as used by Sig. 
| Regondi. 

Manufactured by the Inventors and Patentees, 
WHEATSTONE and Co., 20 Conduit Street, Regent 
Street, where may be had their New Patent Duet 
Concertina, at l/. lle. 6d. and 21. 2s. 


| GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
And pronounced by her Majesty's Laundress 
to be the finest Starch she ever used. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 





Warranted good by the Makers, JOSEPH MAPPIN and BROTHERS. 


PLATE. 


: , MAPPIN’S SUPERIOR TABLE 


Handles can- 
not possibly become loose; the blades are all of the very first 
quality, being their own Sheffield manufacture. Buyers supplied 
at their London Warehouse, 67 and 68 King William Street, City; 
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| PATENT GOLD-COLOURED PENS 


| to all others. 
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0 

0 
16 O ; 
130 + |. | ADIES’ TRAVELLING 
‘ie TOILETTS AND 


DRESSING~BAG, 
Pitted complete, #4 106, 
GENTLEMEN’S 


TRAVELLING 
DRESSING~BAG, 


Pitted ete with 
Mappin's best Outlecy fa oe. 
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No Pen can tell the great Superiority of Willis’s 


They neither rust nor corrode; are 
made with fine medium, or broad points, as flexible 
as the quill; and for extreme durability are unequalled. 
Sold in Boxes, containing 25 pens, Is. (post-free for 
13 stamps), or 3s. 6d. per 100, at the Gold-coloured 
Pen Warehouse, 8 Newgate Street, E.C. 


N.B, None are genuine unless stamped, “‘ Write, 
8 Newgate Street.” The trade supplied. 





WILLIAM CARTER, 


Importer, Exporter, and Stay-Bodice Manufacturer, 
informs the Public his Stock is now complete. See 
Prices below. 


LADIES, AVOID TIGHT LACING, AND TRY 
WILLIAM CARTER'S 
Young Ladies’ Elastic Coutil Bodices, 3s. 6d. to 7s. ; 


Ladies’ Coutil Bodices (to Fasten in Front), 3s. lid. 
to 10s. 


Address, WiLt1am Carrer, 22 Ludgate Street, 
London, E.C. 








LADIES’ SELF-LACING CORSETS. 


With Patent Front Pastenings, 9s. 6d. to 2ls.; Paris 
Wove Stays (any size required), 5. lid. to 12s. 6d. ; 
Family and Nursing Stays (self-adjusting), 10s, 6d. to 
25s.; Coloured and White Satteen or Jean Stays, 
4s. 6d. to 9s. 6d.; Carter’s Patent Railway Safety 
Pocket, ls. and ls. 6d, For Self-measurement, num- 
ber of Inches round the Top, Waist, and Hips. 
Address, Witttam Camrer, 32 Ludgate St 
London, E.C. 4 mca 





LADIES’ VIGORNIA-ROBED 
CRINOLINE SKIRTS, 


In all Colours (quite new), Parisian Eugénie Hocped 
Skeleton Skirts, 6s. 6d. to ide. 6d.; Full-sized Crino- 
line Petticoats (Gray and White), 8. 6d. to lés. 64. ; 
Watch-spring Crinoline and Muslin Skirts, 9¢. 6¢. to 
30s. Post-office Orders sheald be addressed, W11- 
Liam CautTes, 22 Ludgate Street, London, E.C. 

‘ N.B. Engravings of the above, or Wholesale Lists, 
ree, 
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** An impo:tant contribution to our literature.” 


ne be can recommend it.”— 
“ 
ra 


Weekly Register. 


Deneguentiog the baneful effects of inert ares in Fe Human ar 
which itis removed. ‘The relation eee to the Phenomena of 


at mor aber ES it ate te mankind! "—Bell?s News. 
—Ratlway Record. 


Good shilling’s worth of information, on one of the most interesting scientific problems of the any ba 
new and efficacious mode of relief.”"—John Bull and Britannia. 


** It is well worthy the attention of the faculty and the public in general. ”_Weekly Dispatch. 


BY J..CAPLIN, MD. 





Ww. FREEMAN, 69 FLEET STREET; 


_ Or from the Avtuor, Eclectic Medical Institution, 9 York Place, Baker Street, Portman Square. 





GRATUITOUS CONSULTATIONS FROM NINE TO ONE O’CLOCK DAILY. 
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ARMS, CRESTS, &c. 

No Charge for Search. Correct sketch and descrip- 

tion, 2.. 6d.; in colour, 5s. Monumental Brasses, 

Seals, Dies, ‘and Diploma Plates in Medigwyal and 

mary styles. Lever-press and Crest- a One 
uinea 


T. Mornine, Middlesex Heraldie Office, 44 High 
Holborn, W.C. 
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ARMS, CRESTS, &e. 


Gold Medal for Engraving. -Crests on rings or seals, 
8s.; on die, 7s,; Arms, Crest, and Motto, 25s. ; Book- 
plate, 25s. Price-list by post. 


T. Mon1no, Engraver and Heraldic Artist, 44 High 
Holborn, W.C. 








Solid Gold, 18 carat, Hall-marked, 


OVAL, SARD, OR BLOODSTONE 
_ RING, 


engraved with CREST, Two Guineas; or Shield- 
shaped, 45s.; Seals, Desk Seals, Pencil-cases, &c. 


T. Morine, 44 High Holborn, W.C. 











NEWMAN’S PHOTOGRAPHIC 
COLOURS 


for the SILVER-PLATE-GLASS and PAPER... In 
Small Bottles, Sealed and Tied over, price 1s. each. 
The process of Colouring with these Colours is re- 
markably easy, and the effect more brilliant and life- 
like than by any other method. 


Directions for use, Catalogues, &c, at 24 Soho 
Square, London. 


HALL’S CHEAP AQUARIA. 
A MARINE AQUARIUM COMPLETE, including 
an elegant Vase, three gallons of Sea Water, living 
Alge, and a Collection of Choice Anemones in fine 
condition. 10s. 6d. 

A FRESH-WATER AQUARIUM COMPLETE, 
including an elegant Vase, and a Choice Stock of 
Plants, Fishes, and Mollusks, properly selected and 
in fine condition. 8s. 

*,* The above are warranted to give every satis- 
faction as objects of Study, or as ornaments for the 
Drawing-reom. 

Tanks, Rockwork, Sea-water, Serias and River 

Stock of all kinds. 


Tuos. Haun, A.L.S., 4 City Road, London. 








PRIZE | MEDAL OF THE PARIS 
EXHIBITION 


Awarded to W.H. Cup for his superior BRUSHES. 
Manufacturer of the Patent Friction Hair-Brushes for 
stimulating the Skin of the Head, thereby strength- 
ening the Growth of the Hair and preventing Bald- 
ness. Likewise all descriptions of Toilet. Brushes in 
Ivory, Tortoiseshell, India-Rubber, and all kinds of 
Fancy Woods. 

Manufactory, Wholesale, 21 Providence Row, Fins- 
bury Square; and Retail, South Gallery, Crystal 
Palace, Sydenham. 


EXHIBITION OF M. LAROCHE’S 
ENAMEL PHOTOGRAPHS, 


65 CAPORD STREET 
(Eight Doors East of the Princess’ Theatre). 





shove newly-discovered Process, is NOW OPEN to 


Pubiic View Daily, from 10 tills. Admission Free. 
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SPRING & SUMMER MEDICINE. 


Try KING'S EFFERVESCENT CITRATE of MAG- 
NESIA, which forms, by the addition of water only, 
an agreeable, mild, efficacious Salient A mers and 
an excellent: Family. Medicine. Approved by all 
who have taken it. It is highly recommended by 
the Faculty. All children like it.. Prepared only by 
Wm. W. Kina, 15.Percy Street, London, W.; and 
sold by the leading chemists in London, and through- 


out the Empire, in bottles, 1s. 9d., 3s. 4d., and 6s. 3d. 


each. 


-PAPER-HANGINGS AND. 
DECORATIONS, 
AT 
CROSS’S WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE, 


22 GREAT PORTLAND STREET, 
OXFORD STREET. 


The Public can select from the largest and most ex- 
tensive assortment in the kingdom, commencing at 
12 yards for 6d. The Trade supplied. Estimates 
given for House Painting and General Decorating. 


BEAUTIES OF ART. 


How by simple means to copy accurately any Por- 
trait, Engraving, or Drawing; sketch Landscapes, &c. 
trom Nature; engrave Maps, Portraits, and Names, 
and also engrave on Glass. Success certain. 

Either ot the above Arts, post-free, for 14 Postage- 
stamps; or.further Information, with Testimonials, 
gratis. 


Published by T. Moon, 29 Windsor Street, Brigh- 
ton. 





_ CURVATURE OF THE SPINE. 





Before Treatment. After Treatment. 


SPINAL STAYS. 


Of all the Supports which the mechanician has con- 
trived, this is one of the most important. By the 
timely application of Bartzy’s Lieut Spinxat Sup- 
PORTERS, Many young persons have been rescued 
from that worst of all complaints, Consumption. 

Patients from the country can be accommodated at 
Mr. Bailey's private establishment near London, so 
that he may personally superintend the application 
of the Instrument. 

Experienced Females in attendance. 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, and 


| SOCKS, for Varicose Veins Trusses ; Enemas of every 


description; Splints. Bailey's ijlustrated Catalogue, 


| containing a List of every description of Surgical In- 
| struments used by a Surgeon, including Midwifery 
| Forceps, Pocket Case Instruments, &c. &c., may be 
His GALLERY of CELEBRITIES, finished bythe | 


: 


: 


had free upon application. 


W. H. Barunr, 418 Oxford Street, near Soho 
Square, London. 
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TOURISTS AND TRAVE 


Exposed to the Scorching rays of he 
particles of Dust, will find ; 


ROWLANDS! KALYDOR. 


a most refreshing Preparation for the Com 
dispelling the cloud of langnor and relaxation, g 
ing all heat and irritability, and imm : 
ing the pleasing sensation attending restorede 
and healthful state of the Skin. 

Freckles, Tans, Spots, Pimples, Flushes, 
coloration fly before its application, and give 
delicate clearness, with the glow of beauty a 
bloom. In cases of Sunburn, or Stings of Ine 
virtues have long been acknowledged. 


Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per Bottle. 


The Heat of Summer also frequently c 
cates a Dryness to the Hair, and a tendency 
off, which may be completely obviated by the 


ROW LANDS’ MACASSAR @ 


a delightfully fragrant and transparent! 
and, as an invigorator and purifier, beyond 
dent. 

The Prices are, 3s. 6d.; 73.; Family Bottles] 
to four small), 10s.6d ; and double that siz, am 


Nor at this Season can we be too careful to 
the Teeth from the deleterious effects of 1 
Acids (the immediate cause of Toothache), 
tematic employment, night and morning, of © 


ROWLANDS’ ODONT®O, 


OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 


a White Powder, compounded of the rarest 

fragrant Exotics. It bestows on the T 

like Whiteness, frees them from Tartar, 

to the Gums a healthy firmness, and to the m 

grateful sweetness and purity. 
Price 2s. 9d, per Box. 


Sold by A. ROWLAND & SONS, 20 Hs 
den; London; and by Chemists and Pert 


THE YORKSHIRE 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMM 
Established at York, 1824, and empowered 
Parliament. 
CAPITAL 500,000. 
The attention of the public is parte 
the terms of this Company for 
LIFE INSURANCES, 
and to the distinction which is 12d¢ Bev" 
and FEMALE Lives. a 
No charge for Stamps on Life 
Prospectuses, with the rates « 
Information, may be had at the 
or of the Agents in the varieus 
FIRE INSUR* ‘ 
are also effected by this Comp2”y 2 ™** 


rate terms. -_*: 
FARMING >-~-" 
Insured without the Average ©-*'8* 
LONDON AG : 
Mr. WILLIAM PIT™M 
9 Great James Street, 


Solicitors are allowed the us 

Agents are wanted in those 
pointments have been made. 
lowed are such as to render * 
attention of respectable parti 
made to 

F. L. 
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